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PREFACE. 


Tats miscellany was first formed, many years ago, when two of my 
friends were occupied in those anecdotical labours, which have proved so 
entertaining to themselves, and their readers.* I conceived that a collec- 
tion of a different complexion, though much less amusing, might prove 
somewhat more instructive; and that literary history afforded an almost 
unexplored source of interesting facts. The work itself has been well 
enough received by the public to justify its design. 

Every class of readers requires a book adapted to itself and that book 
which interests, and perhaps brings much new information to a multitude 
of readers, is not to be contemned, even by the learned. More might- be 
alleged in favour of works like the present than can be urged against them. 
‘They are of a class which was well known to the ancients. The Greeks 
were not without them; the Romans loved them under the title of Vuria 
Eruditio ; and the Orientalists, more than either, were passionately fond 
of these agreeable collections, The fanciful titles, with which they de- 
corated their variegated miscellanies, sufficiently express their delight. 

The design of this work is to stimulate the literary curiosity of those, 
who, with a taste for its tranquil pursuits, are impeded in their acquire- 
ments. The characters, the events, and the singularities of modern litera- 
ture, are not always familiar even to those who excel in classical studies. 
But a more numerous part of mankind, by their occupations, or their in- 
dolence, both unfavourable causes to literary improvement, require to ob- 
tain the materials for thinking, by the easiest and readiest means. This 
work has proved useful: it has been reprinted abroad, and it has been 
translated; and the honour which many writers at home have conferred 
on it, by referring te ity shag exhilarated the zealous labouy which seven 
editions have necessarily: eictedj Be: 
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LITERATURE. 





THE BIBLIOMANIA. 


‘The preceding article is honourable to literature, yot 
impartial truth must show that even a pascion for collect 
ing books is not always a passion for literature. 

‘The ‘ Bibliomania,’ or the collecting an enormous heap 
of books without intelligent curiosity, has, since libraries 
have existed, infected weak minds, who imagine that they 
themselv tuire knowledge when they keep it oa their 
shelves. Their motley libraries have been called the mad 
houses of the human mind; and again, the tomb of books, 
when the possessor will not communicate them, and cof 
fins then up in the cases of his library—and as it was 
facetiously observed, these coilections are not without a 
Lock on the human Understanding.* re 
The Bibhomania has never raged more violently than in 














a litgrary man argued, that 
editions of @ book than to 
ntage which the reading of the 
and it was a bad economy to 
refer a few crowns to that advantage. It has frequently 
Feppened, besides, that in second editions, ine author 
omits, as well as adds, or mnkes alterations from prudential 
reasons; the displeasing truths which he corrects, as he 
might call them, are so many losses incurred by Truth 
iiselt, "Phere it an advantage in comparing the Brat with 
subsequent editi for among other things, we feel great 
satisfaction in tracing the variations of a work, when a man 
of genius has revised it. The 


tion, which never appeared, 
it wax much better to have (wo 
deprive himself of the advat 
first. might procure him: 














the protent day. It i fortunate that literature is it Do | Cr books be too hastily censured for his passion, which, if 
1 aeeak the good, | he indulges wrth judgment, is useful. ‘The collector we 






bea 
Bruyer 
such a collector,’ says he, ‘as avon as [ enter his house, I 





norant possessor of 2 vast library. 
present day, after turning over ihe pages of an old book, 
chiefly admires the date. Lucian compares him to a pilot, 
who was never taught the science of navigation ; to! 
who cannot keep his seat on a spirited horse; to a man 
who oot having the use of his feet, wishes to conceal the 
defect by wearing eubroidered shoes ; but, alas! he can- 
not stand in them! He ludicrously compares him to Ther- 
es wearing the armour of Achilles, tottering at e 

p; leering with his little eyes under his enormous hel- 
met, and his hunch-back raising the cuiresy above his 
shoulders. Why do you buy s» many books? he says :— 



















‘our costly 
ou are continually 
rarians for not preserving them fr 
fasion of the worms, and the nibbling triumph: 








of the rats! 
Such collectors will srorcupietoel smile at the collec~ 


tion of the amiable Melancthon. He possessed in his 
Nbrary only four authors, Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and 
Ptolemy the geographer. 

‘Ancillon was a great collector of curious books, and 
dexterously defended himself when accused of the Biblio- 
mania. He gave a good reason for buying the most ele= 
gant editions; which he did not consider merely as a liter- 
ary Inrury: ‘He eaid the less the eyes are fatigued 
reading a work, the more liberty the mind feels to judge 
it: an we perceive more clearly the excellencies and 
defects of a printed book than when in Ms; 90 we see 
them more plainly in good paper and clear type than when 
the impression and paper are both bad. He always pur- 
chased frst editions, und never waited for second ones; 
though it is the opinion of some that a first edition is gene- 
rally the least valuable, and only to be considered as an 
i y, which the author propoes to nish after 
he has tried the sentir the literary world. 
Bayle approves of Ancillon’s plan. ‘Those who wait 
ealmly for a book, he, till it 18 reprinted, show plainly 
that they a gn rence, and prefer the 
saving of a pistole to the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
‘With one of these persons, who waited for a second edi- 


























© An allusion and pun which occasioned the French trans- 
‘Yator of the ent work an unlucky blunder: puzzled n: 
douts by my facetiousness, he translates ‘ mettant comm: 
Pa tres-judicieurement fait observer, 
Clef? ‘The book, and thy author alluded to, quite 
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utility and pleasure they may derive from its 
‘Those students, who, thoug! 
wo know more, may require this vast s 
that sea they may suffer inany shipwre 
tions s are subject to certain accidents besides the 
damp, the worms, and the rats; one not less common is 
that of the borrowers, not to say a word of the purloiners. 


LITERARY JOURNALS, 

‘When wniters were not numerous, and readers rare, the 
unsuccessful author fell insensibly into oblivion; he dise 
solved away in his own weakness ; if he committed the 
private folly of printing what no oge would purchase, he 
was not arraigned at the public (ribunal—and the awful 
terrors of his day of judgment consisted only in the retr- 
butions of his publisher's final accounts. At length, = 
{aste for literature spread through the body of the people, 

ity induced the inexperienced and the ignorant to as 
pire fo literary honours, To oppose these forcible entries 
{nto the haunts of the Muses, periodical criticism brand- 
























ished its formidable weapon; and the fall of many, taught 
some of our greatest geniuses to rise, Multifarious writ 
ings produced multifarious 







reached to such perfection, 
ed, enlightening those whose occu} 


never permitted them to judge of literary compositions. 
The rvestion of Reeviswe, in the form which they have 
at length gradually assumed, could not have but in 








the most polished ages of literature ; for without « com 
stant wpply of authors, and refined spirit of criticism, 
thoy could not excite perpetual interest among the lovers 
of literature. These publications are the chronicles of 





‘Their multipl 
rile critics, 











or tant 


es merely written to catch the 








capacity. But good sense, good temper, and 
, will ever form an estimable journalist, wi rill ine 
spire confidence, and give stability to his decisions. 

‘To the lovers of literature theae volumes when they have 
outlived their year, are not unimportant. They constitdte 
a great portion of literary history, and are indeed the am 
nals of the republic, 

To our own reviews, we must add the old foreign jours 
nals, which are perhaps even more valuable to the man of 
tent theee the variety is considerabie; and many 











6 CURIOSI 





of their writers are nowknown. They delight our curiosi- 
ty by opening new views, and light up in observing minds 
tany projects of works, wanted in our own literature. 
Gibbon feasted on them; and while he turned them over 
with constant pleasure, d -¢ accurate notions of works, 
which no student can himself have verified : of many works 
® notion is sufficient, but this notion is necessary. 
‘The origin of so many literary journals was the happy 
ject of Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the parliament of 
is. In 1685 appeared his Journal des Sqavans. He 
ed his essay in the name of the Sieur de Hedou- 
‘Was this a mere stroke of humour, or 
uate that the freedom of his criticism 
owed to his footman? ‘The work, how- 
th so favour lea reception, that Sall had 
eing it, the followi ear, imi 
‘and his journal, at the same time, 
fated into various languages. But as most authors 




























throughout Europe, 
trans! 
o, themselves open to an acute critic, the animadversions 

‘Sallo were given with such asperity of criticism, and 
auch malignity of wit, that this new journal excited loud 
murmure, the most heart-moving complaints. The 
learned had their plagiarisms detected, and the wit had his 
Claime disputed. Saranin called the gazettes of this new 
Aristarchus, Hebdomadary Flams! Billevezees hebdoma- 
daries! und Menage, having published a law-book, which 
Sallo had treated with severe raillery, he entered into a 
Jong argument to proves according to Justinian, that alaw- 
yer is not allowed to defame another lawyer, &c. Sena- 
tori maledicere non livet, remaledicere jus fasque est. Others 
loudly declaimed against this new species of imperial ty- 
ranny, and this attempt to regulate the put ny 
that of an individual. Sallo, after having published only 
his volume, felt the irritated wasps of literature 
thronging so thick about him, thathe very gladly abdicated 
the throne of criticism. The journal is said to have suf- 
fered a short interruption by a remonstrance from the 
nuncio of the pope, for the energy with which Sallo had 
defended the liberties of the Gallican church. 

Intimidated by the fate of Sallo, his successor, Abbé 
Galois, flourished in a milder reign. He contented him- 
self with giving the titles of books, accompanied with ex- 
tracts; and he was more useful than interesting. The 






























antiquaries would have nothing but discoveries of mass, or 
ts of antiquity. Medical works were called for 
by one party aud reprobated by another. In a word, each 
reader wished only to have accounts of books which were 
interesting to bis profeseion or his taste. But a review isa 
presented to the public at large, and written for more 
than one country. In spite of all these difficulties, this 
work was carried to a vast extent, An inder to the 
Journal des Sgavans has been arranged on a critical plan, 
‘Occupying ten volumes in quarto, which may be consider- 
ed as @ most useful instrument to obtain the science and 
literature of the entire century. 
Tho next celebrated reviewer is Bayle, who undertook, 
m 1684, his Nouvelles de la ique des Lettre. He 
d tho art, acquired by habit, of reading a book by 
been happily expressed; and of com- 
racts, @ just notion of a book, with- 
Jevant matter. He had for his day 
sufficient playfulness to wreathe the rod of criticism wit 
roses ; and, for the first time, the ladies and all the bees 
smende took an interest in the labours of the critic. Yet 
even Bayle, who declared himself « reporter and not a 
judge, Bayle the discreet scoptic, could not long satisfy his 
readers. His panegyric was thought somewhat prodigal ; 
his fluency of style somewhat too fainiliar; and others af= 
fected not to relish his gayety. In his latter volumes, to still 
the clamour, he assumed the cold sobriety of an historian: 
and has bequeathed no mean legacy to the literary world, 
in thirty-six small volumes of criticism, closed in 1687. 
‘These were continued by Bernard, with inferior skill: and 


















TIES OF 
by Basnage more successfully in his Histoire des Ouvrages 
Scavans, 


The contemporary and the 
Glere. His firm industry hi 
—Univeraclle et Historique — 
Moderne, forming in all 82 volumes, which, complete, bear 
t rery high price. Inferior to Bayle in the more pleasing 
talents, he i perhaps superior in erudition, and shows 

reat skill in analysis: but bis hend drops no flowers! 

postolo Zeno’s Giornale de’ Litterati «'Itulia, from 1710 
to 1788, is valuable. Gibbon resorted to Le Clerc’s 
volumes’ at i an inexhaustible source of 









Beausobre and L’Enfant, two learned Protestante,wrote 

a Bibliotheque Germanique, from 1720 to 1740, in 60 vo! 
our own literature in interested by the Billiotheyue Britan= 
sigue; written by ry Frenchmen, toticed by 
La Croze in his Voyage Litteraire,’ who designates the 
writers in this most tantalizing manner: ‘ Les auteurs sont 
gens de merite et que entendent tous parfaitement ’An- 
glois; Messrs S, B. le M. D. ex le savant Mr D.’ Pos- 
terity has been partially let into the wecret ; De Missy was 
one of the contributors, and Warburton communicated his 
project of an edition of Gelleius Paterculus. ‘This useful 
account of only English books begins in 1738, and closes 
at 1747, Hague, 23 vols.; to this we must add the Journal 
Britannique, in 18 volumes, by Dr Maty, a foreign phy- 
cian residing in London; this journal exhibits a view of 
te of English literature from 1750 10 1755. Gibbon 

a high character on the journalist, who sometimes 
to the character of a poet and a philosopher ; one 
ciples of the schou! of Fontenell 
son produced here a review known to the curie 


















‘aspires 
ofthe 








terseness of style. In his obstinate resoluticn of carrving 
on this review without an associate, he lias shown its folly 
and its dang for a fatal illness produced @ cessation, at 
once, of his periodical labours and his life. 

Other reviews, are the Memoires de Trevouz, written 
by the Jes Their caustic censure and vivacity of 
siyle made them redoubtable in their day; they did not 

mn spare their brothers. ‘The Journal Litteraire. printed 
t the Hague, and chiefly compored by Prosper March 

Sallengre, Van Effen, who were then young writers. 
“he augmented by other journals, which 
sometimes merit preservation in the history of modern 
literature. 

Our early English journals notice only a few publica- 
tions, with but little acumen, Of these, the * Memours of 
Literature.’ and the ‘Present State of the Republic of 
Letters,’ are the best. The Monthly Review, the vene- 
rable mother of our journals, commenced in 1749. 

Tt is imposible to form a literary journal in a manner 
such as might be wished ; it must be the work of many of 
different tempers and talents. An individual, however 
versatile and extensive his genius, would soon be exhaust 
ed Such a regular labour occasioned Bayle a dangerous 
illness, and Maty fell a victim to his review. A prospect 
always eften ed, the frequent novelty of 
the matter, the jering one’s self as the arbi- 
tat the commencement 






























of his career; 

and to eup| copious extracts, 
till the journal riety. Abbé 
Gallois was frequent 





and Fontenelle remarks, that this occup1 
strictive for 2 mind so extonsive as his; the Abbé could 
‘anew work, and gra- 
ed him; which in~ 
the public expects 





tiffirg any curiosity whi 
terrupted perpetually that regularity 
from a journalist. 

To describe the character of a perfect journalist, would 
be only an ideal portrait! There are however sume ac- 


sudden curi 








quirements which are indispensable. He must be tolerably 
acquainted with the subjects he treats on: no common 
acquirement! He must possess the literary history of his 
own times! a acience which Fontenelle observes, is almont 
distinct from any other. It in the result of an active curie 
sity, which leade us to take a lively interest in the tastes 
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It sometimes happened that manuscripts were discover- 
ed in the last agonies of existence. Papirius Masson 
found, in the house of a book-binder of Lyons, the works 
of Agobart; the mechanic was on the point of using the 
manuscripts to line the covers of his books. A page of 
the second decade of Livy it is said was found by a man of 
letters in the parchment of his battledore, while he was 
amusing himself in the country. He hastened to the maker 
of the battledore—but arrived too late! The man had 
finished the last of Livy—about a week before! 

‘Many works have undoubtedly perished in this manu- 
script state. By a petition of Dr Dee to Queen Mary, in 
the Cotton library, it appears that Cicero’s treatise de Re- 
publica was once ‘extant in this country. Huet observes 
that Petronius was probably entire in the days of John of 
Salisbury, who quotes fragments, not now to be found in 
the remains of the Roman bard. Raimond Soranzo, a 
lawyer in the papal court, possessed two books of Cicero 
on Glory, which We presented to Petrarch, who lent them 
to a poor aged man of letters, formerly his preceptor. 
Urged by extreme want, the old man pawned them, and 
returning home died suddenly without having revealed 
where he hadleftthem. ‘They have never been recovered, 
Petrarch speaks of them with ecstasy, and tells us that he 
had studied them perpetually. ‘Two centuries afterwards 
this treatise on Glory by Cicero was mentioned in a cata- 
logue of books bequeathed toa monastery of nuns, but 
when inured after was missing; 

Petrus Alevonius, ph 



































eat 
Shove bis genius, 


‘but conceal 
another 










jn 
¢, which, it in said, he obt 

one of his domestics bringing i 

written paper, which his coriosity led him to examine. 





He was sufficiently interested to run out and search the 
fish market, till he found the manuscript out of which it 
le published it under the title de Officio 
Episcopi. Machiavelli acted more adroitly in a similar 
care: a manuscript of the Apophthegms of the ancients 
by Plutarch having fallen into his hands, he selected those 
which pleased him the best, and put them into the mouth 
of his hero Castrucio Castricani, 
To more recent times, we might collect many curious 
anecdotes concerning manuscripts. Sir Robert Cotton 
‘one day at his tailor’s, discovered that the man was hold- 

















. ing in hin hand, ready to cut up for measures—an orignal 





Magna Charta, with all its apy 
natures. 


ndages of srals and eig- 





ught the singular curiosity for a trifle, and 
manner what had long been given over 
necdate is told by Colomiés, who long re~ 
nal Magna Charta 






this country. An 
ia preserved in the Cottonian library ; ite 
of dilapidation, but whether from the invisible scythe of 
time, or the humble scissors of a tailor, { leave to archaio- 











welle carefully prenerved all his lette 
he left behind him several chests filled with » prodigior 
quantity, writien in different languages, commented, noted, 
and under-lined by his own hand. These curious manu- 
scripts, after his death, were left in a garret to the mercy 
of the rain and the rats. Five or six of there chests the 
steward aold to the grocers. Tt was then that a discovery 
was made of this treasure. Saveral learned men occupied 
themrelves in collecting as many of these literary relics as 
they ibly could. What were saved formed eighty 
thick foliog. ” Atmong these original letters, are found great 
gumbers written by almost all the crowned heaéw in Fu- 
Tope, with instructions for ambassadors, end many ether 


etate-papers. 

















CURIOSITIES OF 





Recently a valuable secret history by Sir George Me: 
enzie, the Ling's advocate in Scotland, has been ‘reacix 
from a mass of waste paper sold to « grocer, who had t 


good sense to discriminate it, and communicate this cut 
ous memorial to Dr M’Crie; the original, in the hap 
writing of ite author, has been deposited in the advocate 
ary. There is an hiatus, which contained the histo 
years. This work excited inquiry after the rest 
which were found to be nothing more than tl 
of an attorney’s office, 
Moniaige's journal af 
but recently published. A prebendary of Perigord, (ravi 
ling through this province to make rescarchen relative to! 
history, arrived at the ancient -chateas of Montaigne, 
jon of a descendant of thin great man. He inguin 
for the archives, if there bad been any. Ho war shor 
an old worm-eaten coffer, which bad long held papers u 
touched by the incurious generations of Montaigne. _‘T 
prebendary, with philosophical intrepidity, stifled hime 
in clouds of dust, and at length drew out the origmal man 
script of the travels of Montaigne. Two thirds of 
work aro in the hand-writing of Montaigne, and the re 
in written by a servant who served as his secretary, at 
who always speaks cf his master in the third person.’ B 
he must have written what Montaigne dictated, ax the e 
pressions and the egotisms are all Montaigne’s.” ‘The b 
writing and orthography made it almost unintelligible. 
proves also, says the editor, how truc is Montaigne’s o 
that he was very negligent in the correction 
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\certore wero great hiders of manuscripts; 1 
gular ates were found in the secret drawer of 

many hands undise 
tate-papers of Thurlot 
the secretary of Cromwell, which formed about seven 
volumes in ihe original manuscripts, accidentally fell o 
of the false cciling of some chambers in Linculn’s- 

A considerable portion of Lady Mary Wortley Mo 
tagu'a letters I discovered in the hands of an attorne 
There are now many valuable manuscripts in the fami 
papers of the deacendanta of celebrated persons: but pa 
thumous publications of this kind are usually made fra 
the most sordid motives: discernment, and taste, wou 
oaly be detrimental to the views of bulky publishers. 








SXETCHES OF cRITICISM. 


It may perhaps be some satixfaction to show the you 
writer, that, the most celebrated ancie have been: 
rudely subjected to the tyranny of criticism as the m 
der Detraction has ever poured the ‘ waters of bute 
ness, 

It was given out, that Homer had stolen from anteri 

ts whatever was most remarkable in the Iliad a1 

lyssey. Naucrates even pointe out the source intl 
library at Memphis in a temple of Vulcan, which accon 
ing to him the blind bard completely pillaged. Undouh 
edly there were good poets before Homer ; how absurd’ 
conceive that a finished and elabprate poem could be t 
first! We have indeed accounts of anterior at 
apparently of epics, before Homer ; their names have con 
down to us. Aelian notices Syagrus, who composed 
poem on the Siege of Troy; and Suidas the poem of C: 
Finous, from which it is said Homer greatly -borrowe 
‘Why did Plato so severely condemn the great bard, a1 
imitate him? 

Sophocles was brought to trial by his children as ah 
matic; and some, who censured the inequalities of th 
poet, have also condemned the vanity of Pindar: tl 
rough verses of ischylus; and Euripides, for the cx 
duct of his plots. 

Socrates, con: 

























the wisest and the most mer 
of men, Cicero t ‘an usurer, and the pedant Ath 
napus as illiterate; the latter points out ana ratic foll: 
our philosopher disserting on the nature of justice befa 
his_judges, who were so many thieves. The malign 
bufféonery of Aristophanes, who, ax Jortin savs, wat 
great wil, but a great rascal, treats him much worse; b 
though some would revive this calumny, such modern wi 
have their evidence impeached im the awf 

Ve 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandri 
the Moses of Athena; the philosopher of the Christian 
by Armnobiur; and the god of philornphere, by Cicer 
Athenwus accuses of envy ; Theopompus, of Lying; 8a 
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CURIOSITIES OF 





take possession of him. Mr De Langear, a French mini- 
ter, who emploved many spies, was frequently accused 
iabolical communication. Sixtus the Fifih, 
Faber, Roger Bacon, Ceesar Borgia, his son Alexander 
VI, and others, like Sucrates, had their diabolical attend~ 


ant. 

Cardan was believed to be a ct ie, that 
he was for his time a very able naturali and he who 
happened to know something of the arcana of nature was 
immediately suspected of magic. Even the learned them- 
selves, who had not applied to natural philosophy, seem to 
have acted with the same feelings as the most ignorant ; for 
when Albert, usually called the Great, an epithet he owed 
to his name De Groot, constructed a curious piece of 
mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds, Thomas 
Aquinas was so much terrified atit, that he struck it with 
bis staff, and to the mortification of Albert annihilated the 
curious labour of thirty years! 

Petrarch was less desirous of the laurel for the honour, 
hope of being sheltered by it from the thunder 
of the priests, by whom both he and his broth ts were 

threatened. They could not imagine a poet, 

without supposing him to hoid an intercourse with some 

demon. This wi Abbé Resnel observes, having a 

poetry, though a very bad one ef poets. 

‘An antipoetic Dominican was notorious for persecuting all 

verse makers; the power of which he attributed to the 

effects of heresy and magic. The lights of philosophy have 

dispersed all these accusations of magic, and have shown 
a dreadful chain of perjuriex and conspiracies. 

Descartes was horribly persecuted in Holland, when he 
first published his opinions. Voetius, a bigot of great in- 
uence at Utrecht, accused him of atheism, and had even 

njected in his mind to have this philosopher burned at 
Gileche in an extraordinary fire, which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven provinces, Mr 
Hallam has observed, that ‘ the ordeal of fine was the great 
sand men.’ This persecution of science 

and genius lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. 

If the metaphysician stood a chance of being burned as 
a heretic, the natural philosopher was not in less jeopardy 
as a magician, is an observation of the same writer 
which sums up the wholt. 


POVERTY OF THE LEARNED. 

Fortune has rarely condescended to be the companion 
of genius: others find a hundred by roads to her palace; 
there is but one open, and that a very indifferent one, for 
men of letters. Were we to erect an asyinm for venerable 

ius, as we do for the brave and the helpless part of 
our citizens, it might be inscribed a Hospital for Incurables! 
‘When even Fame will net protcet the man of genius fr 
faminé, Charity ought. Nor should such an act be consi 
dered asa debi incurred by the helpless member, but a 
tribute we pay in his person to Genius itself.’ Evei 
these enlightened times such have lived in obscurity while 
their reputation was widely spread ; and have perished in 
poverty, while their works were enriching thé booksellers. 

Of the heroes of modern literature the accounts are an 
copious as they are melancholy, 

‘Xylander sold his notes on Dion Cassius for a dinner. 
Hee tells us, that at the age of eighteen he studied to ac- 
quire glory, but at twenty-five he studied to get bread. 

Cervantes, the immortal genius of 3; , is supposed to 
have wanted bread ; Camoens, the solitary pride of Portu- 
leprived of the necessaries of life, perished in an hos- 
at Lisbon. This fact has been accidentally preserved 
™ an entry in a copy of the first edition of the Lusiad, in 
the possession of Lord Holland. Ina note written by a 
friar, who must have been a of the dying scene of 
the post, and probably received the volume which now 
preserves the sad memorial, and which recalled it to his 
mind, from the hands of the unhappy poet.‘ What a la- 
mentable thing to see so great a genius so ill rew tr 
saw him die in an hospital in Lisbon, without having a 
sheet or shroud, una squana, to cover him, after having 
triumphed in the East Indies, and sailed 5500 leagues! 
‘What good advice for those who weary themselves night 
and day in study without profi? Camoens, when some 
hidalgo complained that he had not performed his promise 
in writing some verses for him, replied, When I wrote 
verses I was young, had sufficient food, was a lover, and 
beloved by many friends, and by the | then I felt 

tical ardour ; now I have no spirits, no peace of mind. 
Bes there my Javanese who asks me for two pieces to 
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rehase firing, and I have them not to give him.’ ‘The 
Puruguese, fter his death, bestowed on the man of geni 
they had starved the appellation of Great! "Veodel, 
the Dutch Shakepeare, after composing a number of po 
pular tragedies, lived in reat poverty, ‘and died at ninety 
years of age; then he had his coffin carried by fourteen 
poets, who without his genius probably partook of his 
wretchedness. 

The great Tasso was reduced to such » dilemma, that 
he was obliged to borrow # crown from a friend to subsist 
through the week. He alludes to his dress in a 
sonnet, which he addresses to his cat, entreating her to 
assist him, during the night, with the lustre of her eyes 
* Non avendo candele iscrivere i suoi versi” having no 
candle to see to write his verses! 

‘When the liberality of Alphonso enabled Ariosto to 
build a small house, it seems that it was but ill furnished. 
‘When told that such a building was not fit for one who 
had raised so many fine palaces in ings, he answere 
ed, that the structure of words and that of stones was not 
the same thing.‘ Che porvile pictre, ve pal, 
il till shown, 
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eil m P At Ferrara this house it 
va sed apta’ he calls it, but exults that it was paid with his 
own money. This was in a moment of 


which he didnot always enjoy; for in his Satires he bitter- 
ly complains of the bondage of dependence and poverty. 
Little thought the poet the commune would order tha 
house to be purchased with their own funds, that it might 
be dedicated to his immortal memory ! 

The illustrious Cardinal Bentvoglio, the ornament of 
Nraly and of I re, languished, in his old age, in the 
most distreesful poverty ; and having sold his palace to sa- 
tisfy his creditors, left nothing behind him but his repute 
tion, The learned Pomponius Letus lived in such a stato 
of poverty, that his friend Platina who wrote the ives 
of the popes, and also a book of cookery, introduces hig 
into the coukery book by a facetious observation, thet i 
Pomponius Lectus should be robbed of a couple of eggs, 
he would not have wherewithal to purchase two other 5 
The history of Aldrovandus is noble and pathetic ; having 
expended a large fortune in forming his coliections of na- 
tural history, and employing the Grst artists in Europe, be 
was suffered to die in the hospital of that city, to whose 
fame he had eminently contributed. 

Du Ryer, a celebrated French poet, was constrained to 
labour with’ rapidity, and to'live in the cottage of an ob- 
scure village. His booksellers bought his heroic verses 
for one hundred sols the nundred lines, and the smaller ones 
for fifty sols. What an interesting picture has a contem 
porary given of his reception Dy 8 poor and ingenious author 
ina visit he paid to Du Ryer! ‘On a fine.cummer day we 

‘at some distance frum town. He received us 
joy, talked to us of his numerous projects, and shows 
ed us several of his works, But what more interested us 

that though dreading to show us his poverty, he com 
trived to give us some refreshments. We seated ourselves 
under a wide oak, the tablecloth was spread on the 
his wife brought us some milk, with fresh water and 
bread, and he picked a basket of cherries, He weleamed 
us with gaiety, but we could not take leave of this amiable 
man, now grown old, without tears, to sce him so ill treat- 
od by fortune, and to have nothing left but literary henoar * 
‘Vaugelas, the most polished writer of the ge 
age, who devoted $0 years to his translation @ Quintes 
Gurus (a circumstance which modern translators cas 
have no conception of,) died possessed of nothing valuable 
but his precious manuscripts. This ingenious scholar left 
his corpse to the surgeons for the benefit of his creditors! 
Louts the Fourteenth honoured Racine and Boileaa 
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is dedication to Charles the First, hia’ father read every 
night with great profit and satisfaction, 
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first published by Prideaux. This was that learned scholar 
whom Johnson alludes to; an allusion not known to Bos- 
well and others. 5 

The learned Selden, committed to prison for his attacks 
on the divine right of tithes and the king's prerogative, pre- 
pared during his confinement, his history of Eadmer, en- 
Tiched by his notes. 

Cardiaal Polignac formed the design of refuting the ar 
goments of the sceptics which Bayle had been renewing 
im his dictiénary ; but his public occupations hindered him, 
‘Two cxiles at length fortunately gave him the leisure ; and 
the Anti-Lucrctius is the fruit ithe court disgraces of its 
author, 

Freret, when imprisuned in the Bastile, was permitted 
only to have Bayle for his companion. His cictiocaly She 
always before him, and his principles were got by heart. 
‘To this circumstance we owe his works, animated by all 
the powers of scepticism. ‘ 

Sir William Davenant finished his poem of Gondibert 
during his confinement by the rebels in Carisbroke Castle. 

De Foe, when imprisoned in Newgate for a political 

mmphlet, began his Review; » periodical paper, which 
fae extended to nine thick volumes in quarto, and it has 
been supposed served as the model of the celebrated papers 
of Steele, There he also composed his Jure Divino. 

Wicquefort’s curious work on ‘ Ambassadors’ is dated 
from his prison, where he had been confined for state af- 
fairs. Ho softened the rigour of those heavy hours by se 
veral historical works. 

One of the most interesting facts of this kind is the fate 
of an Italian scholar, of the name of Maggi. Early ad- 








dicted to the study of the sciences, and particularly to the 
mathematics and military architecture, he defended Fa 
ing machines 





was actually composed by him whe 
without any other resource than the er 
memory, and the genius of which adversity could not de- 
Prive him, 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE LEARNED. 


Among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of the order, 
that after an application to study for two hours, the mind 
of the student should be unbent by some relaxation how- 
ever trifling. When Petavius was employed in his Dog- 
mata Theologica, a work uf the most profound and extensive 
erudition, the great recreation of the learned father was at 
the end of every second hour to twirl his chair for five 
minutes. Afier protracted studies Spinosa would mix with 
the family-party whrere he lodged, and join in the most tri- 
vial conversations, or unbend his mind by setting spiders to 
fight each other ; he observed their combata with so much 
interest that he was offen seized with immoderate fits of 
laughter. A continuity of labour deadens the soul, observes 
Beneca, in closing his treatise op ‘ The Tranquillity of the 
Soul,’ and the mind must unhend itself by certain amuse- 

ts. Socrates did not blush to play with children; Cato, 

I an alleviat from the fatigues of 
circumstance, he says in his manner, which 
-s honour to this defect, than the defect dishonours 
Cato. Some men of letters portioned out their day between 
repose and labour. Asinius Pollio would not suffer any 
business to occupy him boyond a stated hour; after that 
time he would not allow any letter to be opened during his 
hours of relaxation, that they it not be interryy 
‘anforeseen labours. In the senate, after the tenth hour, it 
‘was not allowed to make any new motion. 

‘Tycho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses for 
all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical instru. 
gente; an amusement too closely connected with his stu- 
dies to be deemed as one. 

DAndilly, the translator of Josephus, after seven or eight 
hours of study every day, amused himself in cultivating 
trees; Barclay, the author of the Argenis, leisure 
hours was a fiurist; Balsac amused himself wit 
tion of crayon 
amongst his m 
de Maroles with 






























in in singing airs to 
his afternoons in the conversa. 
ton of a few friends, and in cultivating a little garden in 
the morning, occupied by the system wf the world ve 








relaxed bie profound speculations” by rearing, delice 


ers. 

Conrad ab Uffenbach, a learned German, recreated his 
mind, after severe studies, with a collection of prints ot 
ceriaeal persoes, thethodically arranged ; be retained this 
ardour of the Grangerite to his last days, 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe the me 
chanics labour ; Count Caylus passed his mornings in the 
stuckos of artists, and his evenings in writing his numerous 
works on art. This was the true life of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severitics of his studies, found 
@ social relaxation in the amusement of a barge on the 
Thames, which was well known to the circle of his 
friends ; there, was festive hospitality with musical delight. 
It was resorted to by men of the most eminent talents 
and rank. His little voyages to Putney, to Kew, and to 
Richmond, and the literary intercourse they produced, 
were singularly happy ones. ‘ The history of his amuse- 
mente cannot be told without adding to the dignity of his 
character,’ observes Mr Prince Hoare, in the very cOrious 
lifo of this great philanthropist, 

Some have found amusement in composing treatises on 
odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative of 
Claudian’s death. Pierious Valerianus has writtcn an 
eulogium on beards; and we have had a learned une rec 
cently, with due gravity and pleasautry, entitled ‘Eloge 
do Perruques.” 

Holstein bas written an eulogium on the North Wind; 
Heinsius, on ‘the Ass ;’ Menage, ‘ the Transmigration of 
the Parasitical Pedant to a Parrot ;’ and also the * Petition 
of the Dictionaries.’ 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himeelf when travelling 
in a post-chaise, his panegyric on Moria, or Folly ; which, 
authorized by the pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More, 

Sallengre, who would amuse himself ike Erasmus, 
wrbte, in imitation of his w panegyric on Ebriety. 
He says, that he is willing to be theught as drunken aman 
as Erasmus was a foolish one. Svnexius composed @ 
Greek panegyric on Baldness ; these burlesques were 
Drought into great vogue by Erasmus’s More Encomium, 

Tt seems, Sobnaon observes in hit life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to have been in all ages the pride of art to show 
how it could exalt the low and amplify the little. To this 
ambition perhaps we owe the frogs of Homer ; the gnat 
and the bees of Virgil ; the butterfly of Spenser ; the sha 
dows of Wowerus; and the quincunx of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amongst all his great occupations, 
jon in violent exercises; and he was ooce 
discovered jumping with his servant, to try who could reach 
the highest side of a wall. De Grammont, observing the 
cardinal to be jealous of his powers, offered to jump with 

ri of a courtier, having made 
ly reached the cardinal's, confess- 
him. ‘This was jum 


means he is said tohave ingratiated 


ter. 
fond of robust exercise ; 
been found leaping over 
tables perceiving a pedantic fellow, be 
said, ‘Now we must desist, fora fool is coming in.’ . 

‘What ridiculous amusements passed between Dean 
Swift and his friends, in Ireland, some of his prodigal 
editors have revealed to the publin He seems to have 
outlived the relish of fama, when he could level his ming 
to such perpetual trifles. 

Aneminent French lawyer, confined by his business toa 
Parisian life, amused himself with collecting from the clas 
sics all the passages which relate to a country life. The 
collection was published after his death, 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amusements 
which accord with their habits. The thoughtful game af 
chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, have been favour- 
ite recreations with the st Paley had himself paiat- 
ed with a rod and line H ge characters 
istic-for the author of c Notoral Theology.’ Sir Henry 























































‘The amuselnents of the great Daguesseau, chancellor 
France, consisted in an interchange of studies: his re 


laxations were all the varieties of literature. ‘Le change 
ment de l'étude est mon soul delaxsement,’ said this 
man; and Thomas observes, ‘that in the age of the pase 
sions, his only passion was study.’ 

Seneca has observed on amusements proper for literary 
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said he, ‘however excellent in its distributions of wood, 
and water, and buildings, leaves not one tract in the mem- 
; historical painting is perpetually false ina variety 
on , in the ‘costume, the grouping, the portraits, and is 
nothing more than fabulous painting ; but the real portrait 
ia truth itself; and calls up so many collateral ideas as to 
fill an intelligent mind more than any other species. 
Marvelle justly reprehends the fastidious: of those 
ingonious men who 
artist, to sit for their 


ave resisted the solicitations of the 

its. In them it is sometimes as 

much pride as itis vanity in those who are lees difficult in 
this respect, Of Gray, Shenstone, Fielding and Akenside, 
wre hare 20 heads for which they sat; a circumstance re= 
tte their admirers, iognomists. 
PT amanged colecson of Puraks, we ewe seo- 
ral interesting works. Granger's only esteemed volumes 
originated in such a collection. Perrault’ Eloges of ‘ the 
illustrious men of the seventeenth century,’ were drawn up 
to accompany the engraved portraits of the most celebrated 
characters of the age, which a fervent lover of the fine arts 
and literature had had engraved as an clegant tribute to the 
fame of those great men. They are confined to his nation, 
‘asGranger’s to ours. The parent of this race of books 















may perhaps be the Eulogiums of Paulus Jovius, which 
originated in a beautiful Cabinet, whose situation he has 
described with all 5 


‘Paulus Jovius had a country house, in an insuler situa- 
tion of a most romanuc aspect. It was built on the ruins of 
the villa of Pii and in his time the foundations were still 
to be traced. en the surrounding lake was calm, in its 
lucid bosom were still viewed sculptured marbles,the trunks: 
of columns, and the fragments of those pyramids which had 
‘once adorned the residence of the friend of Trajan. Jovius 
ure; an historian, with 
nourished on the sweet 











eee to Nature; in his hall an Apollo presided with 
is lyre, and the Muses with their attributes; his library 
was guarded by Mercury, and an apartment devoted to 
the three Graces was embellished by Doric columns, and 
paintings of the most pleasing kind. Such was the interi- 
‘or! Without, the pure transparent lake spread its 
broad mirror, rolled its voluminous windings, while the 
banks were richly covered with olives and laurels, and in 
the distance, towns, promontories, hills rising in an amphi- 
theatre blushing with vines, and the elevations of the Alps 
Corned with woods and pastutage, and sprinkled with herds 
and flocks. 

In the centre of this enchanting habitation stood the 
Cabinet, where Paulus Jovius collected, at great cost, 
the Portraits of the celebrated men of the fourteenth and 
two succeeding centuries. The daily viow of them ani- 
mated his mind to compose their eulogiums. These are 
‘till curious ; both for the facts they preserve, and the happy 
conciseness with which Jovius delineates a character. He 
had collected these raits as others from a collection of 
natural haat d ; and he pursued in their characters what 
others do in their experiments. ri 

‘One caution in collecting portraits must not be forgotten: 
it respects their authenticity. Wo have too many auj 
sititious heads, andideal personages. Conrade ab Uffen- 
bach, who seems to have been the first collector who pro- 
jected a methodical arrangement, condemned those por- 
traits which were not genuine, as Gt only for the amuse- 
ments of children. ‘The painter does not always give a 
correct likeness, or the engraver misses it in his copy. 
‘The faithful Vertue refused to engrave for Houbraken’s 
set, becaune they did not authenticate their originals; and 
some of these are spurious. Busts are not so liable to 
these accidents. It is to be regretted that men of genius 
have not been careful to transmit their own portraits to 
their admirers ; it forms a part of their character: a false 
delicacy has interfered. Erasmus did not like tohave his 
own diminutive person sent down to posterity, but Holbein 
was always affectionately painting his friends; Bayle and 
others have refused ; but Moteequieu once sat to Dacier 
after repeating denials, won over by the ingenious argu- 
ment of the arti Do you not think,’ said Dacier, ‘that 
ther. jg es much pride is refesing my offer as in accept- 
img it 


























‘The literary treasures of antiquity have suffered from. 
the malice of'men, as well as that of time. It is remark 
able that conquerors, in the moment of victory, or in the 
uneparing devastations of their rage, have not been satisfie 
ed with 


jestroying men, but have even carried their ven- 
to books. ‘ 


Ancient history records how the Persians, from hatred 
of the religion of the Phasnicians and the Eyyptians, de» 
stroyed their books, of which Eusebius notices they pos 
sessed a great number. A remarkable anecdote is record. 
‘od of the Grecian libraries ; one at Gnidus was burnt by 
the sect of Hip, tea, because the Gnidians refused ta 
teed the doctrines of their master. If the followers of 

lippocrates formed the majority, was it not very unortho- 
dor in the Gnidiansto prefer aking physic their own way ? 
‘The anecdote may be suspicious, but faction has often an- 
nihilated books. 

‘The Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the Chris- 
tians, and the philosophers ; the Jews burnt the books of the 
Christians and the ng ;_and the Christians burat the 
books of the Pagans and the Jews. The greater part of the 
books of Origen and other heretics were continually burnt by 
the orthodox party. Gibbon pathetically describes the 
library of Alexandria after the Christians had destroyed it, 
‘The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or de- 
stroyed ; and near twenty years afterwards the appearance 
of the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation ot 
ove ty Whose mind was not totally darkened by 
religious prejudice. The compositions of ancient genius, 80 
many of which have irretrievably perished, might surely 
have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the 
amusement and instruction of s and either 
the seal or avarice of the archbishop i 
ated with the richest spoils which were the rewards of bis 

tory. 

‘The curious narrative of Nicetas Choniates of the rava- 
ges committed by the Christians of the thirternth century in 
Constantinople, was fraudulently suppressed in the pri 
editions ; it has been preservéd by Dr Clarke. 'e cam 
not follow this painful history, step by atep, of the pathetic 
Nicetas, without indignant feclings. Dr Clarke ol 
that the Turks have committed fewer injuries to the works 
of art than the barbarous Christians of that age. 

‘The reading of the Jewish Talmud has been forbiddea 
by various edicts, of the Emperor Justinian, of many of the 

‘rench and Spanish kings, and numbers of 1. 
the copies were ordered to be burnt ; the intrepid perseve- 
rance of the Jows skomneel ves preserved that work from ap- 
nihilation. Tn 1566 twelve thousand copies were thrown 
into the fames at Cremona. John Reuchlin interfered to 
stop this universal destruction of Talmuds; for which be 
became hated by the monks, and condemned by the Eleo- 
tor of Mentz, but appealing to Rome, the prosecution was 
stopped; and the traditions of the Jews were considered 
‘as not necessary to be destroyed. 

Conquerors at first destroy with the rashest zeal the na- 
tional records of the conquered people ; hence it is thet the 
Trish deplore the irreparable losses of their most anciest 
national memorials,which their invaders have been toosuc= 
cessful in annihilating. The same event occurred in the 
conquest of Mexico ; and the interesting history of the 
New World must ever remain i fect in 
of the unfortunate success of the first missionaries ; who 
too late became sensible of their error. Clavigero, the 
moet authentic historian of Mexico, continually laments 
this astecling i that country had been 






















ings, 
a ) i the market-place, a 
litte mountain of these precious records, they set fire te 
it; and buried in the ashes the memory of many most im 
toresting events. Afterwards sensible of their error, they 
tried to collect information from the mouths of the Indians; 
but the Indians were indignantly silent ; wheu they ter 
ed to collect the remains of these painted histories, 
patriotic Mexican usually buried in concealment the re 
taining records of his country. 

The story of the Caliph Omar proclaiming throughost 
the Kingdom, at the taking of Alexandria, that the Kora, 
contained every thing which was useful to believe and te 
know, and he therefore, ordered all the books in the Ales 
andrian library to be distributed to the masters of the bathe 
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after Arabic versions. The Christi 
ceived their first lessons from the Arabi 
and Aristotle, with his Arabic commentaries, was en- 
throned in the schools of Christendom. 

‘Then burst into birth from the dark cave of metaphysics 
a numerous and ugly spawn of monstrous sects ; unnatural 
children of the same foul mother, who never met but to des- 
troy each other. Religion became what is called the study 
of divinity 3 and they all attempted to reduce the worship of 
God into aaystem! the creed into a thesis! and every 
point relating to religion was debated through an endless 
chain of infinite questions, incomprehensible distinctions, 
with differences mediate and immediate, the concrete and 
the abstract, perpetual civil war was carried dn against 
common sease{a allthe Aristotelian severity. ‘There exist- 
tle ; and Melancthon complains that in 
mblies the ethics of Aristotle were read to the 
peo} d of the gospel. Aristotle was placed ahead 
of $e Paul; and St ‘Thomas Aquinas in his works distin- 

ishes him by the title of ‘The Philosopher 
Grosticss that 90 other oan’ could possibly be a 
who disagreed with Aristotle. Of the blind rites 
Aristotle, the anecdotes of the Nominalisis and Realists 
are noticed in the article ‘ Literary Controversy’ in this 
work. 

Had their subtile questions and perpetual wranglings 
only been addressed to the metaphysician in his closet, 
and had cothing but strokes of the pen occurred, the scho- 























urope. 
Thomists, the Scotists, the Occamites, and many 
others, soared into the regions of mysticism, 

Peter Lombard had laboriously compiled after the cele= 
brated Abelard’s ‘ Introduction to Divinity, his four books 
of ‘Sentences,’ from the writings of the Fathers; and for 
this he is called * The Master of Sentences.’ These sen- 
tences, on which we have so many commentaries are a 
tollection of passages from the Fathers, the real or appar- 
ent contradictions of whom he endeavours to reconcile. 
But his successors were not satisfied to be mere commen 
tators on these ‘Sentences,’ which they now only made 

. Use of as a row of pegs to hang on their fine-spun meta- 
physical cobwebs. They at length collected all these 
quodlibetical questions into enormous volumes, under the 
terrifving forms, for those who have seen them, of Sum- 
maries of Divinity. They contrived by their chimerical 
speculations says their modern adversary Grimald:, to 

stion the plainest truths, to wrest the simple meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures, and give some ay rance of truth 
to the most ridiculous and monstrous opinions. 

One of the subtile questions which agitated the world in 
the tenth century, relating to dialects, was concerning 
teniversalt, (as for example, man, horse, dog, &c,) signi- 
fying not this or thatin particular, but all in general. They 
diatinguished universals, or what we call abstract terms, 
by the genera and species rerum ; and they never could de- 
cive whether these were substances—or names! That is 
whether the abstract idea we form of a horse was not really 
a being as much as the horse we ride! All this and some 
congenial points respecting the origin of our ideas, and 

what ineas were, and whether we really had an idea of a 

thing before we discovered the thing itself—in a word, what 
they call universals, and the ensence of universals; of all 
this nonsense on wi 
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Theologiee, Paris, 1615. 
cological treatise, or the most abstruse metaphysics of the- 
ology. It occupies above 1250 folio pages, of very amall 


Tes a metaphysi- 


close print in double columes. It may be worth noticing 





that to this work are appended 19 folio 
columns of errata, and about 200 of additional index! 

Tho whole is thrown into an Aristotelian form; the dif- 
ficulties or questions are proposed first, and the answers 
are then appended. There are 168 articles on Love— 
858 on Angels—200 on the Soul—85 on Demons—I51 oa 
the Intellect—134 on Law—$ on the Catamenia—2S7 aa 
Sint—17 on Virginity, and others ona variety of topics, 

The scholastic tree is covered with prodigal foliage, bat 
is barren of fruit; and when the scholastics employed 
themselves in solving tho deepest mysterice, their philceo 
phy became nothing more than an instrument in the hands 
of the Roman Ponuff. Aquinas has compos: d 958 articles 
on angels, of which a few of the heads have been culled for 
the reader. 

He treats of angels, their substance, orders, offices, 
natures, habits, &e,—as if he himself bad been an old e= 

ei! 


















In the same body there are, the soul former ering 





operating supernatural operations. 
nl govern svery corporeal ereature. 

God, and angel, and the soul, are not contained in space, 
but contain it. 

Many angels cannot be in the same space. 

The motion of an angel in space is nothing else than 
different contacts of different successive places. 

The motion of an angel is a succession of his different 
operations. 
His motion may be continuous and discontinuous as be 

















The continuous motion of an angel is necessary through 

every medium, but may be discontinuous without a me- 
fivm. 

The velocity of the motion of an angel is not 
to the quantity of his strength, but according to hin will. 

The motion of the illumination of an angel is th 
or circular, straight and oblique, 

In this account of the motion of an angel we are remind» 
‘ed of the beautiful description of Milton, who marks it by 
continuous motion, i 


. 
*Smooth-sliding without step.’ 

The reader desirous of being merry with Aquina’s angela 
may find them in Martius Scriblerue, in Ch. VII, who 
inquires if angels pass from one extreme to another withe 
out going through the middle? And if angela know things 
more clearly ina morning? How many angels can dance 
on the point of « very fine needle, without jostling one a 
other 

All the questions are answered with asnbtilty and nicely 
of distinction more difficult to comprehond and remember 
than many problems in Euclid; and perhaps afew of the 
bent might still be selected for youth as curious exercises 
of the understanding. However, a great part of these pe 
culiar productighs are loaded with the most trifling, reve 
rend, and even scandalous discussions, Even Aquim® 
could gravely debate, Whether Christ was not an Herat 
phrodite? Whether there are excrementa in Paradise! 
Whether the pious at the resurrection ‘will rise with theit 
bowels? Others again dehated—Whether the angel Ge 
bricl appeared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a serpea 
of a dove, of a man, or ofa woman? Did he seemtobe 
young or old? In what dress was he? Was his garmes! 
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white or of two colours? Was his linen clean or foul? 
Did he appear in the morning, noon, or evening? What 
was the colour of the Virgin Mary's hair? Wav she ac- 

inted with the mechanic and liberal arts? Had she a 

ough keowlodes of the Book of Sentences, and all it 
contains 7 that js, Peter Lombard's compilation from the 
works of the Fathers, written 1200 years after her death, 
Bot these are only trining matters; they also agitated, 
‘Whether when during her conception the Virgin was 
seated, Christ too was seated, and whether when she lay 
down, Christ alsolay down? The following question was 
rite topic for discussion, and thousands of the acutest 
joficians, through more than one centity, never revolved 
*t: © When a is carried to market with a rope tied 
about its neck, which is beld at the other end by a man, 
whether is the hog carried to market by the rope or the 
mon” 

Tn the tenth gentry (anys Jortin in his Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. V,,p. 17,) after long and in- 
effectual controversy about the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, they at length universally agreed to trike 
peace! Yet it must not be imagined that this mutual 
moderation and forbearance should be ascribed to the pru- 
dence and virtue of those times. It was mere ignorance 
and incapacity of reasoning which kept the peace, and de- 
terved th from entering into debates to wi 

ual! 

Lord Lyttleton in his Life of Henry IT, laments the 
anhappy effects of the scholastic philosophy on the pro- 

ess of the human mind. ‘The minds of men were turned 

om classical studies to the aubtilties of school divinity, 














which Rome encouraged as more profitable for the main- | 


tenance of her doctrines, It was a great misfortune to 
religion and to learning, that men of’ such acute under- 
standing as Abelard and Lombard, who might have done 
much to reform the error of the church, and to restore 
science in Europe, should have depraved both, by apply- 
ing their admirable parts to weave those cabwebs of saphis- 
try, and to confound the clear simplicity of evangelical 
truths by a false phifusophy and 2 captious logic 





FAME CONTEMNED, 


All men are fond of glory, and even those philoe@phera 
who write against that noble passion pr heir names to 
their own works. It in worthy of obse that the au- 
thors of tworetigious books, universally received, have con 
cealed their names from the world. The ‘Imitation of 
Christ’ is attributed, without any authority, to Thomas 
A’Kempia; and the author of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man’ 
still remains undiscovered. Millions of their books have 
been dispersed in the christian world, 

‘To have revealed their names, would have given them 
ax much worldly fame as any moralist has obtained—but 
they contemned it! Their religion was the purest, and 
raised above all worldly passions! Some profane writers 
indeed have also. led their names to great works, 
but their motives were of a very different cast. 


THE IX FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 

Nothing is #0 capable of disordering the intellects as an 
mtense application to any one of these six things: the 
Quadrature of the circle ;, the Multiplication of the Cube ; 
the Perpetual Motion ; the Philosophical Stone ; Magic: 
end Judicial Astrology. Ia youth we may exercise our 
s=aagination on these curious (opics, merely to convince us 
f their impossibility ; but it sherwra a great defect in judg- 
ment to be occupied on them in za advanced age. ‘It is 
proper, however,’ Foatenelle remarks, ‘to apply one’s self, 
to theee inquiries : because we find, as we proceed, many 
valuable discoveries of which we wore before ignorani.’ 
‘The same thought Cowley has applied, in an address to 
bis mistress, thus— 


“Although I think thou nevor wil be found, 
Yot I'm resolved to search for thee ; 

‘The search iteclf rewards the paine, 
Bo though the chymist his great secret miss, 
(For nelther it in art or nature is) 

‘Yet things well worth his tolls he gains; 
























And does his charge and Jabour pay 
‘With good unsought experiments by the way.’ 









and deeply for the philosopher's stone, which though he 
did not find, yet in his researches he discovered a very 
useful purging salt, which bears his name. 

Maupertuis, in a jute volume of letters written by him, 
observes on the Philosophical Stone, that we cannot prove 
the impossibility of obiamung it, but we can easily sce the 
folly of those who employ their time and money i veeking 
for it. This price is too great to counterbalance the little 

yy of succeeding in it. However it is sill a bant- 
jodern chemistry, who has nodded very affection= 
it!—OF the Pi Motion, he shows the: im- 
bility, at lyast in the sense in which it is generally 
received. "On the Quadrature of the Circle, he says he 
cannot decide if this problem is resolvable or not; but he 
observes, that it ie very useless to search for it any more 
since we have arrived by approximation to such a puint of 
accuracy, that on a large circle, such as the urbit which 
the earth describes round the sun, the geometrician will 
not mistake by the thickness of a hair. The quadrature 
of the circle is sull, however, ite game of wre 
viflonaries, and several are still imagining that they have 
discovered the perpetual motion ; the Italians nick-name 





































them matto id Bekker tells us of the fate of one 
Hartmann of who was in such despair at having 
passed hi in studying the perpetual motion, 


that at length he became himself one in the long letter of 
Erasmus, by means of the fatal triangle; that in, Re hanged 
himself; for the long letter of Erasmus is the Greek phi, 
whi imagined to bear some resemblance to the suspen- 
sion of an unlucky mortal. 











ImrraTors. 
‘Some writers, usually pedants, imagine they can su 
by the labours of industry the deticiencies of natu if 
recorded of Paulus Manutius, that he frequent 
month in writing a single letter. He affected to imitate 
Cicero, But although he has painfully attained to some- 
thing of the elegance of his style, he is atill destitute of the 
native graces of unaffected composition, He was one of 
those whom Erasmus bantered in his Ciceronianos, 30 
slavishly devoted to Civero's style, that they ridiculously 
emploved the utmost prechutions when they were serzed 
by a Ciceronian fit. ‘The Nosoponue of Erasmus tells ua 
of his devotion to Cicero; of hue three indexes to ll his 
words, and his never writing but in the dead of mgh 
ploying months upon a few lines, and his rchgious venera- 

tion for words, with his total indifference about the sense. 
Le Brun, a Jesuit, was a single instance of such 
py imitation. He wayal poet, and his 
. He formed the extravagant project of sub- 
ic di 






















atituting @ religious Virgil and Ovid merely by 
his works to their titles, His Christian Virgil consi: 

the Pagan Virgil of Eclogues, Georsicapand of an Epic of 
twelve books, with this difference, that devotional subjects 





are substituted for fabulous ones. His epic is the Ignaciad, 
or the pilgrimage of Saint Ignatius. His Christian Ovid 
in in the same taste; every thing wears a new ta Y 
Epiaties are pions ones ; the Fasti are the six day 
Creation; the Elegies are the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; 
poem on the love of God is substituted for the Art of love; 
and tho history of somo Conversions supplies the place of 
the Metam 2 This is much in the stvle of those 
who have projected the substitution of a family Shukepe 











are. 

‘A poet of fardiferent character, the elegant Sannuzanun, 

has done much the same thing in his poem De partu Vir~ 

ginus. The same servile imitation of ancient tasie appears. 

It professes to celebrate the birth of Chriat, yet his name 
ef 











Bp predicted by Proteus—Virgin. instead of consult 





sacred writings, reais the Sybilline oracles! Her 
ants.are Dryada, Nereids, This monstrous mixture 
of polytheism, with the my: of Christianity appeared 
in every thing he had about him. In a chapel at one of his 
country seats he had two statues placed at his tomb, Apolle 
aod Minerva; catholic piety found no difficulty in the pro= 
sent case, as well as in innumerable others of the rame 
kind, to inscribe the statue of Apollo with the name of Das 
vid, and that of Minerva with tne female one of Judith ! 
Seneca, in his 114’h Epistle, gives a curious literary 
anecdote of that sort of imitation by whith an inferior mind 
becomes the monkey of an orig-nal writer. At Rome, when 
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Punic, Wars, painfully laboured to imitate Sallust, Ex- 
pressions which are rare in Sallust are frequent in Arrun- 

of course, without the motive that induced Sal 
tust to advpt them. | What rose naturally under the pen of 
the great historian, the minor one must have run after with 
aridiculous anxiety. Seneca addy several instances of the 
servile affectation of Arruptius, which seems much like thoee 























ing’s time, Tom Jones produced more bastards in wit than 
thé author could ever suspect, To such literary echoes, 
the reply of Philip of Macedon to one who prided himself 
on imitatg the notes of the nightingale, may be applied 
“1 pref htingale herself!” Even the most success 











ful of 
of Silus Lialicus in his cold imitation of Virgil, and Caw- 
thorne in his empty harmony uf Pope. 

‘To all these imitators I must apply an Arabian anecdote. 
Ebn Suad, one of Mahomet’s amanuenses, when writing 
what the prophet dictated, cried out by way of admiration 
—Biessed be God the best creator! Mahomet approved of 
the expression, and desired him to write those words down 
also as part of the inspired passage, The consequence 





was that Ebn Saad beyan to think himself’ as great a pro 
het as the master, and took upon himself to imitate the 
‘oran according (o his fancy ; but the imitator got him 

se 

his 





10 trouble, and only excaped with life by falling on 
wes, and solemnly swearing he would never 

atx the Koran, for which he was sensible God 
never created him. 








CIcERO’s PONS. 


*T should,’ says Menage, have received great pleasure 
to have conversed with Cicero, had I lived in his time. 
H 








moat eloquent orator of his age, though he certainly was; 
because nothing ix more disgusting thau to exuit in our in 
telluctual powers,” 

Whatever were the bon mots of Cicero, of which few 
have come down to us, it is certain that Cicero was an ine 
velerate punster he seems to have been more ready 
with them tian with repartees, He said to @ senator, who 
was the son of a tailor, ‘Rem acu tetigiati” You have 
ed the thing with sharpness. To the son of a cook, 
"go quoque tibi jure favebo.’ ‘The ancients pronounced 
coce aud quozue like coke, which alludes to the Latin cow 
cus, covk, besides the ambiguity of jure, which appli 
broth ur law—yus. A Sicilian suspected of being 
attempted to get the cause of Verr i 
Cicero, who knew that he was a creature of the great 
culprit, opposed him, observing, ‘What has a Jew to do 
with swine’s flesh? The Romans called a boar pig 
verres. Lrogret to afford a respectable authority for fo- 
rensic puns ; but to have degraded hin adversaries by euch 
petty personalities, only proves that Cicero's inate was not 

iaisite, 
here is something very original in Montague’s censure 
of this great man, Corto u 
has not ill expressed the peculiarities of his author, though 
he has biundered on a material expression. 
oldly to confess the truth, 
led authors, 
dious ; fur his preface, definitions, divisions, and etymolo- 
ion, take up the greatest part of his work, whatever there 
is of life and marrow, is smothered and lost in the prepara- 


















































tion, When E have spent an hour in reading him, which 
in a great deal for me, and recollect what T have thence 
extracted of juice and substance, for the most part I find 





nothing but wind ; for he ia not vet come ta the arguments 
that serve to hie purpose, and the reason that should pro- 
+ perly help to Jonre the knot E would nntie, For me, who 
only desired to becom nat more learned or elo= 
calor Aviatotelian disnuisitions of poeta 








quent, these lew 
are of no uae, T look for good and sold rensone at the 
first dash Lan far discourses that give the firxt charge 
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YY 
time enough to find again the thread of the disevurse. It 
is necessary to speak after this manner to judges, whom a 
man has a desig, right of wrong, to incite to favoor bia 





cause; to chirdren and common people, to whom a man 
must say all he can. I would not have an autbor mak 
his business to render me attentive ; or that he, should cry 





out fifty times O yer! as the clerks and heralds do. 

* As to Cicero, I am of the common opinion that, lear 
ing excepted, he had_no great natural parts. He wasa 
good citizen, of a affable nature, as all fat heavy mea 
—(gras ef gausseurs are the words in the original, mean 
ing perhaps broad jokers, for Cicero was not fat a 
he was, usually ai but given to ease, and had a mighty 
share of vanity and ambition. Neither do I know how to 
excuse him for thinking his poetry fit to be published, 
"Tis no great imperfectiort to write ill verses : but it is an 
imperfection not to be able to judge how unworthy bed 
verses were of the glory of his name. For what conceros 
his eloquence, that is totally out of comparison, and 1 be- 
lieve will never be equalled. 








PREFACES. 


A preface being the entrance to a book, should invite 
by its beauty. An elegant porch announces the splendour 
of the intetor. [have observed, that ordinary’ readers 
skip over these little elaborate compositi The ladies 
consider them as so many pages lost, which might better 
be employed in the addition of a pietureague scene, of a 
tender letter to theit novels. For my part, I always gather 
amusement from a preface, be it awkwardly, or skil 
written; for dulness, or impertinence, may raire a hi 
for a page or two, A preface is frequently a superior com 
position to the work 3 for long before the days of 
Johnson, it had been a custom with many authors to solic 
for this department of their work the oruamental contribu: 
tion of a man of genius, Cicero tel his friend Aiucus, 
that he had a volume of prefaces or introductions alwa: 
ready by him to be used as circumstances required. These 
must have been like our periodical essays. A goud pre 
face is as essential to put the reader into good humour, as 
& good prologue is to a play, or a fine symphony to sn 
opera, containing something analogous to the work itself; 
so that we may feel its want as a desire not elsewhere to 
be gratified. "The Italians eall the preface Ie salea det lie 














bro, the sauce of the book, and if well seasoned it erates 
an appetite in the reader to devour the book itself. A pre- 
face badly composed prejudices the reader against the 
work. 


Authors are not equally fortunate in these litle ine 
some can compose volumes more skilful 
aid others ean fish a preface who coold 
e of finishing a book. 
On a very elegant preface prefixed to an ill-written book, 
it was observed that they ought never to have come to 
arcastic wit remarked that he considered such mar 
riages were allowable, fur they were not of kis 
an affected haughtiness or an affected ho- 
mility are like despicable. There is a deficient dignity ia 
‘obertson's ; but the haughtiness i¢ now to our purpose. 
is called by the French ‘La Morgue litteraire,’ the 
surly pomposity of literature. It is sometimes used by 
writers who have succeeded in their first work, while the 
failure of their subsequent productions appears to have 
given them a literary hypochondriasm. Dr Armstrong, 
afier his classical poem, never shook hands cordially with 
the public for not relishing his barren labour. fa the 
preface io his lively ‘Sketches’ he telle us, ‘he could give 
them much bolder strokes as well as more delicate touches, 
but that he dreads the danger of writing too well, and feels 
the value of hin own labour too sensible to bestow it 
the mobility. This is pure milk compared to the gall im 
the preface to his poems, There he tells us, * that a last 
he has taken the trouble fo collect them! What he has de- 
stroyed would, probably enough, have been beiter received 
by the great majority of readers. But he has alware most 
heartil ised’ their opinion’ These prefaces remind 
one of the prologi galeati, prefaces with a helmet ! az St 
Irrome entitles the une to his Version of the Scriptures. 
These armed prefaces were formerly very common in the 
age of literary controversy : for half the business of an au- 
ther consisied then, either in replying or anticipating ¢ 
reply (o the attacks of his opponent. 
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Prefaces ought to be dated, as these become afier a 
‘vet.es of editions leading and useful circumstances in lite- 


history. 

“Puller wb quaint humour observes on Indexes—' An 
Index is a necessary implement and no impediment of a 
book, except in the same sense, wherein the carriages of 
an army are termed Impedimenta, Without this, al 
father fa but a labyrinth without clue to direct thereader 
therein. I confess there is a lazy kind of learning which 
in only Indical ; when scholars (like adders which only bite 
the horse’s heels) nibble but at the tables, which are calces 
Abrorum, neglecting the body of the book.” But though the 
iulle deserve no crutcher(Iet nut astaff be used by them, but 
on them) pity it is the weary should be dunied the benetit 
thereof, and industrious scholars prohibited the accommoda- 
tion of an index, most used by those who most pretend to 
contemn it, 








THE ANCIENTS AND MODEMS. 

Frequent and violent disputes have arisen on the sub- 
oct ofthe preference tobe given to he ancients, or the mo 
dems. T! rersy of Perrault and Boileau make a 
considerable figure in French literature ; the 
‘said that the ancients had been moderns, but tha 












world was pestered and tir 
jute, which at length got into the hands of 
née and ignorance. Swifi’s ‘ Battle uf the Books,’ 
by his irrenistit in of keen satire, seems to have laid 

is‘ perturbed spirit.” Yet, surely, it had been better if 
these acrid and absurd controversies had never disgraced 
the republic of letters. The advice of Sidonius Apollinaris 
is excellent; he says, that we should read the ancients 
with respect, and the moderns without envy. 


ooME INGEK10Us THOVOHTS. 











Aputeias calls these neci-xerchiefs so glassy fine, (may I 
soexpress myself?) which in veiling, discover the beauti- 
fal bosom of a woman, ventum teztilem ; which may be 
translated ween air. It is an expression beautifully fa iful. 

‘A Greek poet wrote this inscription for a statue of 






‘The Gous, from living turned me to stone: 
Praxiteles, from stone, reswred me to life, 


P. Commire, a pleasing writer of Latin verse, says of the 
fight of a reteirig is - 


Florem, nare per liquidum wthera. 
Xt PLIES, and ewims a flower in liquid air ! 


Voiture, im addressing Cardinal Richelieu, 3,—How 
much more affecting is it to hear one’s praises from the 
moath of the ; than from that of the poets, 

‘Cervantes, with an elevation of sentiment, observes 
that one of the greatest advantages which princes posvess 
above other men, is that of being attended by servants as 
great as themselves. 


—Lususque 
Sed lectos pelago, quo 
This is written by a modern Latin poet ; but is in Plu~ 
tarch, in the comparison of Aristophanes and Menander i 
"In the comedies of Menander there is a natural and divine 
salt, as if it proceeded from that sea where Venus took her 
firth.” ‘Tis beautiful thought, observes Monnoye, has 
been ‘employed by seven or eight modern writers. 





league, 
us ofta, 


















‘Beneca, amongst many strained sentiments, and trivial 
points, has frequently hap y it, As this on anger 
TT wish that the ferocity of this passion could be spent 





first appearance, eo that jt 


t injure but once : as in the 
case of the bee, whose sting 


is destroyed for ever at the 


first it occasions. 
Arisienetus says of a beauty, that she seemed most 
beautiful when dressed ; yet not ‘ace beavtifal when undres. 


sed. Of two beauties he says, ‘ they yielded to the Graces 
only in samber.” 5 
‘Menage has these two terse and pointed lines on the por. 
trait of a lady— : 
* Ce portrait resembig & la belle, 
Tl eat insensible pe bk elle? 
In thie portrait, my fair, th: lance I pee 5 
Bn inecnatble Charmer x le—just likethee? 
A French poet bas admirably expressed the nstantane~ 








ous sympathy of two lovers. A princess is relating to hee 
confidante the birth of her passion : a 
me un feunc cieur est binntot enflemme, 
, il m’aima, je le vis, l’aimal.” 
aon isthe youthful heart by passion moved : 
He saw, and loved me—him I saw, and loved. 

Calderon in nore extravagant still; he says on a similar 
occasion 

‘| saw and I loved her so nearly together,that I do not knuw 
if I'saw her efore I loved her, or loved her before I saw her.* 

An old French post, Pichou, in his imitation of Bonarele 
ls Filli de Scirv, has this ingenious thought. A nymph is 
discovered by her lover, fainting under an unbrageous oak 
—the conflict of beauty and horror is described by a pretty 

conte 

+ 8i Pamour se mourolt, on diroit, le voict ! 

Et si la mort aimolt, on Ia peindroit ainsi. 

If Love were dying, we should think him here » 
If Death could tove, he would be pictured thus! 

The same lover consents at length that hiv mistress shall 
love his rival, and not ineleganily expresses his feelings in 
the perplexed situation. 

« Je veux bien que ton ame un double amour s*assemble 
‘Tu peux almon rans crime Aminte et Nise ensemble ; 
Ex lors que le trepas finira mes douleurs 
Avoir pour Pun des feux, et pour Pautre des pleures. 

‘Yos with a double love thy soul may burn ; 

‘Oh “tls no crime to love Aminte and ‘Nise! 

‘And when in my last hour my grief shall close, 

Give one your fires, and give the other tears! 

Tt was said of Petronius, that be was pura impuras, 
purely impure : pura, because of his style ; impuratas, be- 
caure of his obscenities. ‘ 

Quam multa! quam paudes! is a fine expression, which 
was employed to characterise a concise style pregnant 
wrth meaning. 

How tenderly does Tasso, in one verse, describe his 
Olindo! So much love and so much modesty! 

* Brama essai, poco spera, nulla chiede. 


[An exquisite verse, which Hovle entireiy passes over in 
his verswn, but which Fairfax's finer feelings presery 
¢ He, full of bashfulness and trath, 

Loved much, hoped litle, and desired naught.” 
It was said of an exquisite portrait, that te judge by the 

eye it did not want speech ; fur this unly could be detected 

Ly theear, 

Manca it partar di vivo altro non chiedl : 

Ne manca quesw ancor, 8'axli occhi credit. 



































Perrault has very poetically informed us, tha! the ane 
ciunts were ignorant of the circulation of the blood— 
+ Ignoroit juequ’aux route certaines 








Du meadre vivant qui coule dans Ics veines, 
‘Unknown to them whatulevious course maintains 
‘The live meander flowing in their veins. 
An Halian poet makes a lover who has survived his mise 
tress thus sweetly express himself— 
“Piango In sua morte, ¢ 1a mia vita.” 
Much I deplore her death, and much my lifo. 
than been usual for poets to say, that rivers flow to con- 
vey their tributary streams to the sea. This figure, being 
a mark of subjection proved offensive to the patriotic Tasso, 
and he has ingeniously said of the nver Po, because of its 
rapidity— i 








‘Pare 
Che porti guerra, ¢ non tributo al mare.’ 
See rapid Po to Ocean's empire bring 
‘A war, and not a tribute, from his spring ! 
: EARLY PRINTING. 

‘There is some probability that this art originated in 
China, where it was practised long before it was known in 
Europe. Some European traveller might have imported 
the hint, That the Romans did not practive the art of 
printing cannot but excite our astonixhinent, since they 
really povsosged the art, and may be uaid to have enjaved 
it, unconscious of their rich possession. [ have seen Ro- 
man stereotyper, or printing immaveable types with which 
they stamped their pottery. Hove in daily practising the 
art though confined to this object, it did net occur to so 
ingenious a people to print their literary works, 18 not easily 
to be accounted for. Did the wise and grave senate dread 
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those inconveniences which attended its indiscriminate use? 
Or perhaps they did not care to deprive so large a body as 
their scribes of their business. Nota hint of the art itself 
appears in their writings. 
hen first the art of printing was discovered, they only 

made use of one side ofa leaf; they had not yet found out 
the expedient of impressing the other. Specimens of thexe 
early printed books are in his Majesty's and Lord Spen- 
cer’s librariey. Afierwards they tought of pasting the 
sides, which made them appear like one leaf. Their blocks 
were made of soft woods, and their letters were carved ; 
but frequently breaking, the expense and trouble of carving 
and gluing new letters suggested our moveable types, whi 
have produed an almost miraculous celerity in this art. 
Our modern stereotype consists of entire pages of solid 
Blocks of metal, and not being liable to break Mie the soft 
wood at first used, is profitably employed (or works which 
require to be perpetually reprinted. — Printing on carved 
blocks of wood muat have greatly retarded the progress of 
universal knowledge ; for one set of types could only have 
produced one work, whereas it now serves for hundreds. 

When their editions were intended to be curiour, they 
omitted to print the first letter of a chapter, for which the 
left a blank space, that it might be painted or illuminated, 
to the faucy of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes of 
these early times have been found where these letters are 
wanting, as they neglected to have them printed. 

‘The initial carved letter, which is generally a fin 
cut, among our printed books, is evidently a remains or 
imitation of these orflaments. Among the very earliest books 
Printed, which were religious, the Poor Man's Bible has 
‘wooden cuts in a coarse style, without the least shadowing 
or crossing of strokes, and these they inelegantly daubed 
over with colours, which they termed illuminating and sold 
ata cheap rate to those who could not afford to purchase 
costly missals, elegantly written and painted on vellum. 























Specimens of these rude efforts of illuminated prints may 
be seen in Sirutt’s Dictionary of Eng ‘The Bodleian 
library poss he original 





In the productions of early printing may be distinguished 
the various splendid editions they made of Primers or 
Prayer-books. They were embeliished with cuts finished 
in a most elegant taste ; many of them were ludicrous, and 
several were ubscene, | In one of them an angel is repre- 
sentod crowning the Virgin Mary, and God the Favher 
himself assisting at the ceremony. Sometimes St Michael 
in overcoming Satan; and sometimes St Anthony is attack- 
ed by various devils of the most clumsy forms—anot of the 
grotesque and limber family of Callot! * : 

Printing was gradually practised throughout Europe from 
the vear 1440 to 1500. Caxton and his successor Wynkyn 
de Worde, were our own earlivat printers, Caxton was 
a wealthy merchant, who in 1464, being sent by Edward 
IV, to negotiate a commercial treaty with the Duke of 
Burgundy, returned to his country with t} aluable art 
Notwithstanding his mercantile habits he posse: 
literary taste, and his first work was a translation from 
French historical miscellan 

The tradition of the devil and Dr Faustus was derived 
from the odd circumstance in which the Bibles of the first 
printer, Fust,appeared to the world. When he had discover- 
ed this new art, and printed off considerable number of co 
pies of the bible,to imitate those which were commonly sold 
Im Ms, he undertook the sale of them at Paris. It was his 
interest to conceal this discovery, andto printed 
copies for es. But as he was enabled to sell his bibles at 
sixty crowns,while the other scribes demanded five hundred, 
thi universal astonishment ; and still more when he 
produced capies as fast as they were wanted, and even low- 
ered his price. Tho uniformity of the copies increased 
















































wonder, Informations were given in to the magistrates 
against him as a magi searching his lodgings 
ber of copi foun The red ink, and 








is peculi ich embellished his 
to be his blood: and it was soleranly adjudg- 
ed that he was in | i the devil.  Fust was at 
Iength obliged to save hit 
ar‘ to the Parliament of Paris, who discharge: 
all prosecution in consideration of this useful invention. 
‘When the art of printing was established, it became the 
glory of the learned to be correctors af the press to eminent 
printers. Physicians, lawvers, and bishops themselves, oc- 
cupied this department. The printers then added frequent 
ty to their name those of the correctors of the press; and 














editions were then valued according to the abilities of the 
corrector. 

The prices of books in these times were considered asan 
‘object worthy of the animadversions of the highest powers. 
Ths anxiety in favour of the studious,appears from a privi- 
lege of Pope Leo X, to Aldus Manutius for printing Varro, 
dated 1553, signed cardinal Bembo, Aldus is exhorted to 
puta moderate price on the work, leat the Pope should, 
withdraw the privilege, and accord it to others. 

Robert Stephens, one of the early printérs surpassed in 
correctness those who exercised the same profession. Itis 
said that to render his editions immaculate, he hung up the 
proofs in public places and generously recompensed those 
who were so fortunate as to detect an errata, 

Plantin, though a learned man, is more famous as a print- 
er. His printing-office claims our admiration : it was ove 
of the wonders of Europe. — This grand building was the 
chief ornament of the city of Antwerp. Magnificent in its 
structure, it presented to the spectator a countless number 
ers of all figures and all sizes, matrices 
all other printing materials ; which Bail- 
sures us amounted to immense sums. 
taly, the three Manutii were more solicitous of cor 
trations than of the beauty of their printing. 
ter of the scholar, not of the printer, of 
which they were ambitious, 

It is much to be regretted that our publishers are not lites 
rary men. Among the learned printers formerly a book 
was valued because it camo from the presses of an Aldus 
or a Stephens and even in our time the names of Bowyer 
and Dadsley sanctioned a work. Pelisson in his history of 
the French academy tells us that Camusat was selected as 
their bookseller from his reputation for publishing only 
valuable works. He was a man of some literature and good 
sense, and rarcly printed an indifferent work; when we 
young I recollect that we always made ita rule to 
purchase his publications. His name wasa test of the gnod- 
ness of the work. A publisher of this character would be of 
st utility tothe literary world ; at home he would 

ber of ingenious men to hecome authors, for it 
would be honourable to be inscribed in his catalogue ; and 
it would be a direction fur the continental . 

So valuable a union of learning and printing did not, 
unfortunately, last. The printers of the seventeenth cen: 
tury became lexs charmed with glory than with gai 
correctors and their letters, evinced as litle d 
choice, 

The invention of what is now called the Italic letter in 
printing was made by Aldus Manutius, to whom learning 
owes much, He observed the many inconveniences result= 
ing from the vast number of abbreviations which were then 
so frequent among the printers, that a book was difficult to 
understand : @ treatise was actually written on the art of 
reading a printed book, and this addressed to the learned ! 
He contrived an expedient, by which these abbreviations 
might be entirely got rid of, und yet books suffer little in 
crease in bulk, ‘This he effected by introducing what is 
now called Italic letter, though it formerly was disti 
ed by the name of the inventor, hence called the Aldine. 






















































ERRAFA. 


Besides the ordinary errata, which happened in printing 

awork, others have been purposely committed that the 
errata may contain what is not permitted to appear in the 
body of the work. Wherever the Inquisition had any pow- 
er, particularly at Rome, itwas not allowed to employ the 
word fatum, or fata, in any book. An author, desirous of 
using the latter word adroitly invented this scheme: he 
had printed in his book facta, and, in the errafa, he put for 
facta, read fata. 

Scarron has done the same thipg on another occasion. 
He had composed some verses, 
placed this dedication.—A Guillemette, Chienne de ma 
‘Sour ; but having a quarrel with his sister he maliciousl? 
put into the errata, instead of Chienne de ma Sarur, read 
‘ma Chienne de Sreur. . 

Lully at the close of a bad prologue said, the word fia 
du prologue was an erratum, it should have been i du pre 
ly 






In a book, there was printed le docte Morel. A wag put 
into the errata, for le docte Morel. read le docteur Morel, 
This More! was not the first docten 

‘When a fanatic published a my 
telligible raptures, and which he entitled Les Delices 
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nal d’Este, was gratified with the bitter sarcasm of— 
? i 7 


‘avete pigtiato tante coglionerie?” Where 
the devil have you found all this stuf” 
‘When the french histonan Dupleiz, whose pen was 


indeed fertile, presented his book 10 the Duke d’Epernon, 
this Muccenas, turning to the Popo’s Nuncio, who was 
prosent, very coarsely oxclaimed— Cadedis! ce Mon- 
sieur a un flux enragé, il chie un livre toutes les lunes!" 
‘Thomson, the ardent author of the Seasons, havi 









travagantly praised a person of rank, who afterwards ap- 
peared tobe undeserving ef eulogiums, properly employed 

jis pen in 9 solemn recantation of his error. ry dif 
ferent juct from that of Dupleiz, who 


highly of Queen Margaret of France for a little 
held in her household : but after her death, when the 
became extinct, spoke of her with all the freedom of satire. 
Such is too often the character of some of the literati, who 
only dare to reveal the truth when they have no interest to 
conceal it. 





Poor Mickle, to whom we are indebted for so beautiful 

a version of Camoens’ Lusiad, having dedicated this work, 

the continued labour of five years, to the Duke of Buc- 

cloagh had the mortification io find, be the discovery of a 

friend, that he had kept it in his possession three weeks 

before he could collect. sufficient intellectual desire to cut 
he 






atron 
Political economist, the pupil of Adam Smith"! It 
is pleasing to add, in contrast with this frigid Scotch patron, 
that when Mickle went to Lisbon, where his translation 
hhad passed before him, he found the Prince of Portugal 
waiting on the quay to be the first to receive the translator 
of this great national poem; and during 3 residence of Fix 
gonths, Mickle was warmly regarded by every Portuguese 
mobleman. 
© Every man believes,’ writes Dr Johnson, in a letter to 
Baretti, ‘that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons sre 
capricious. Buthe excepts his own mistress, and his own 





iron. 

A patron is sometimes obtained im an odd way, Ben- 
serade attached himself to Cardinal Mazarine; but his 
friendship produced nothing but civility. ‘The poet every 
day indulged hie easy and charming vein of amatory and 
paneasrie poetry, while all the world and admired 

jis verses. One evening the cardinal, conversation 

with the king, described his mode of lif nat the papal 
court. He loved the sciences; but his chief orcupation 
was the belles lettres, composing little pieces of poetry ; 
he raid that he was then in the court of Rome what Ben- 
serade was now in that of France. Some hours afier~ 
wards the friends of the poet related to him the conversa~ 
tion of the cardinal. He quitted them abruptly, and ran 
to the apartment of his eminence, knocking with all his 
force, that he might be certain of being heard. The car- 
dinal had just gone to Tn vain they informed him of 
this circumstance, while he persisted in demanding en- 
trance ; and as he continued this incessant disturbance, 
they were compelled to open the door, He ran to his 
eminence, fell upon his knees, almost pulled off the sheets 
of the bed in rapture, imploring 
thus disturbing him, but such wi 
just heard, which he repeated, tha 
from immediately giving vent to his gratitude and his 
pride, to have been compared with his eminence for his 
tical talents! Had the door not been Sadia 3) 



























usand pardons for 
it joy in what he had 
‘could not refrain 












never auspected his 












penrioned. 
Richelieu, another of his patrons, he grate- 
fally made this epitaph, 
tet, let par 1a mort blew 
£2 Cardinal Se Richelieu, 
Eton qi mon ennuy 


‘Ma pension avec lul. 

Here lies, egad "tis very true! 

The Illuetrious Cardinal Richelieu: 
My griefis genuine—vold of whira ! 
‘Alas! my pension lies wih him! 


Le Brun, the great French artist, painted his own por- 
trait, holding in his hand that of his earliest patron. fn 
this accompaniment Le Brun may ba said to have pour- 





trayed the features of bia soul, as his pencil had his phys 
ogoomy. If genius has too often complained of ita pa 
trons, it bas often too-overvalued their protection. 





POETS, PHILOSOPHERS, AND ARTIOTS, MADE BY 
ACCIDERT. 


Accident has frequently occasioned the most ewment 
geniuses to display their rs. It wag at Rome, says 
Gibbon, on the 15th of October, 1764, as I sat mousing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed fners 
were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter. that the 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the Cizy fret started 
to my mind. 

Fither Malebranche having completed his studies ia 
philosophy and theology witbout any other intention then 
Sevoting himself to some religious order, little expected the 
celebrity his works acquired for him. Lot in an idle 
hour in the shop of a bookseller, and turning over a 
cet of books, L’Homme de Descartes fell into his 
Heving dipt into some parts, he read with such delight, 
that the palpitations of his heart compelled him to lay the 
volume down. It was this circumstance that 
those profound contemplations which made him the Piste 
of his age. 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In his mother’s 
apartment he. found, when very young, Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; and, oy continual study of poetry, he became 
so enchanted of the Muse, that he grew ii iva 





te 

PD: Johnson informs us, that Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
the first fondness of bis art excited by the perusal of Ri- 
chardson's Treatise. 

‘Vaucanson displayed an uncommon genius for mechs- 
nica. His taste was first determined by an accident; 
when young, he frequently attended his mother to the resi- 
dence of her confessor ; and while she wept with repent- 
ance, he wept with weariness! In this rtate of disagreea- 
ble vacation, says Helvetius he was struck with the ani 
form motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hell. His 

‘josity was roused ; he approached the clock case, and 
s mechanism ; what he could not discuver, he 
guessed at. He then projected a similar machine; and 
gradually his genius produced a clock. Ei 
this first success, he proceeded in his various attempts; 
and the genius which thus could form a clock, in time 
formed a fluting automaton. 
Shakspeare’s imprudence had not obliged him to 
his wool trade, and his town; if he had not engaged 
ith accompany of actors, and at length, diegusted with 
being an indifferent performer, be had not turned author, 
the prudent wool-selier had never been the celebrated 
te 
* Accident determined the taste of Moliere for the stage. 
His grandfather loved the theatre, and frequently cared 
him there. The young man lived in dissipation; the 
father observing it. asked in anger, if his son was 10 be 
made anactor. “ Would to God,” replied the grandfather, 
actor as Montrose.” The words 
he took-a disguat to his tapestry 
circumstance that France owes het 
















greatest comic writer. . 

“Corncille loved ; he made verses for his mistress, be- 
came a poet, composed Melite, and afterwards his other 
celebrated works. The discreet Corneille had remained 
a lawyer.’ 

* Thus it is, that the devotion of ther, the death of 
Cromwell, deer-stealing, the exclamation of an old maa, 
and the beautv of a woman, have given five illustrious 
characters to Europ 

‘We owe the great discovery af Newton to a very trivial 
accident. When a student at Cambridge, he had retired 
during the time of the plague into the country, Ashe was 
reading under an apple-iree, one of the fruit fell, and struck 
him a smart blow on the head. When he observed the 
smallness of the apple, he was surprived at the force of 
the stroke. This led him to consider the accelerating 
motion of falling bodies ; from whence he deduced the 
principle of gravity, and laid the foundation of his philo 


















la was a Spanish gentleman, who was 
dangerously wounded at the tiege of Pampaluna. Having 
heated his imagination bv reading the Liver of the Sainta, 
which were brought to him in his illness, instead of ro 
mance, he conceived a strong ambitiun to be the founder 
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physician is not less curios 
Of the fees which the Roman physicians received. 


LEOENDs. 





‘said to have originated in the following cir 


cumsiance. 
Before colleges wern established in the monasteries 
the schools were held, the professors in rhetoric fre- 





gave their pupils the life of some saint for a trial of 
ntat amplification, ‘I'he students, being constant- 
ly ata loss to furnish out their payes, invented most of these 
wonderful adventures, Jortin observes, that the Christians 
used to collect «ut of Ovid, Livy, and other pagan poets and 
historiats, the miracles and porteats tobe found there, and 
accommodated them to ther own monks and saints, ‘The 
good fathers of that age, whose simplicity was not inferior 
fottheir devotion, were 0 delighted with these flowers of 
rhetoric, that they were induced to make a collection of 
these miraculous compositions; not imagining that, at some 
distant period, they would become matters of faith. Yet, 
when James de Voragine, Peter Nadal, and Peter Riba 
deneira, wrote thé lives of the saints, they sought for thei 
materials in the libraries of the monasteries ; aud, awaken. 
ing from the dust these manuscripts of amplification, ima- 














gined they made an invaluable present tothe world, by lay- 
ing before them these volumi ies. The people 
received these pivus fictions with all imaginable simplicity, 





and as the book is adorned with a number of cuts, these 
miracl~s were perfectly intelligible to their eyes. Tille= 
mont, Fleury, Baillet, Launoi and Bollandus, cleared awa: 
much of the rubbish; the enviable title of GoldenLege 

hich Janes de Voragine called his work, has been dis- 
puted ; iron or lead might more aptly express the character 
of this folio, 

When the world began to be more critical in their read= 
ing, the monks gave a graver turn to their narratives ; and 
became penurious of their absurdities. ‘The faithful Catho~ 
lic contends, that the line of tradition has been preserved 
unbroken; notwithstanding that the originals were lost in 
the general wreek of literature from the barbarians, or 
came down in « most imperfect state. 

Baron the lives of many apocryphal saints ; 

int Xinoria whom he calls a martyr of 
wit it appears that Baronius having read in Chry= 
‘enatoin this toord, which signifies a couple or pair,he mistook 
it for the name of a saint, and contrived to give the most 
authentic biography of a saint who never existed! The 
Catholics confess this sort of blunder is not uncommon, but 
‘only fools who laugh! Asa specimen of the 
happier inventions, one is given, embellished by the dic- 
tions of Gibh>n— 

“Among the 
am tempted to 



























legends of ecclesinstical history, I 
h the memorable fable of the Seven 









inary date corresponds with the reign 
nger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa by 
dals. When the Emperor Decius persecuted the 
ns, Seva notable youths of Ephesus concealed 
ves in a spacious cavern on the side of an adjacent 
monntain; where they were doomed to perish by the ty= 
Fant, who gave orders that the entrance should be firmly 
secured with a pile of stones. Thoy immediately fell into 
fa deep slumber, which was miraculously prolonged withous 
injuring the powers of life, during a period of one hundred 
‘and eighty-seven vears. At the end of that time the slaves 
of Advius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain kad 
dencended. removed the stones to supply materials for some 
rustic edifice. ‘The light of the sun darted into the cavern, 
and the Snven Sleepers were permitted to awake. After 
a nlumber as they thought of a few hours, they were press- 
ed by the calls of hunger ; and resolved that Jamblichus,one 
of their number. should secretly return to the city to pur 
chase bread for the use of his companions. ‘The youth, if 
we may still employ that appellation, could no longer recog- 
ime the once familiar aspect of his native country ; and his 
surprise was increased by the appearance of a large cross, 
trinmphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus, 
Him singular dress and obsolete language confounded the 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as 
the current coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, on the sus- 

icion of a secrat treasure, was dragged before the judge. 
Bheir mural inquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that two centuries were almost elapsed since Jamblichas 
and his friends had escaped from tho rage of » Pagan ty. 
































istorios entitled | 





and facetious in the accounts! rant, The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, 





The too curious reader may perhaps rt 
cimens of the more unluck: erat a of th 
gend;’ as characteristic of a certain clase of minds, the 
Philosopher will not contemn these grotesque fictions, 

These monks imagined that holinens was often propor- 
tioned to a saint’s filthiness. St Ignatius, say they, de- 
lighted to appear abroad with old dirty shoes; he never 
used & comb, but let his hair clot; and religiouriy abstained 
from paring his nails, One saint attained to such piety as 
to have near three hundred patches on his breeches: 
which, after his death, were hung up in public as an incest 








waa a gentleman per 
rinciple ; indeed so great wax his 
ies of mortification, that a brother declar- 
ed he could always nose Brother Juniper when within a 
mile of the monastery, provided the wind was at the due 
point. Once, when the blessed Juoiner, for he was no 
saint, was a guest, his host, proud of the honour of enter- 
taining so pious a personage, the intimate friend of St 
Francis, provided an excellent bed, and the finest sheets. 
Brother Juniper abhorred such luxury. And this too ere 
dently appeared afier his sudden departure in the morning 
unknown to his kind host, ‘The great Juniper did this, 
says his biographer, having told us what he did, not so 
much from his habitual inclinations for which he was 30 
justly celebrated, ax from his excessive pioty, and as much 
could to mortify worldly pride, and to show how a 
tru 
In 

















aint despined c 
the life of St Francis we find, among other grotesque 
miracles, that he preached a sermon in a desert, but -he 
800n collected an immense Rudience. The birds shrilly 
warbled to every sentence, and stretched out their necks, 
opened their beaks, and when he finished, dispersed with 
a holy rapture into four companies, to report his sermon to 
all the birds in the universe. A grasshopper remained a 
week with St Francis during the absence of the Virgin 
Mary, and pittered on his head. He grew so companices- 
blo with a nightingale, that when a nest of swallows began 
to babble, he hushed them by desiring them not to tittlo- 
tattle of their sister, the nightingale. Attacked by a wolf, 
with only the sign manual of the cross, he held a long dia- 
logue with his rabid assailant, till the wolf, meek 
dog, stretched his paws in the hands of the 
him through towns, and became half a Christ 

This same St Francis had such a det 
good things of this world, that he would n 
fullowers to touch money.” A ftiar having placed ina win 
ey collected at the altar, he desired him to 
mouth, and throw it on the dung of an ass! 
St Philip Nerius was such a lo¥er of poverty, that he fre 
quently prayed that God would bring him to that state as 
to stand in need of a penny, and find nobody that would 
give him one! 

But Saint Macaire was s0 shocked at having killed 
louse, that he endured seven yeara af penitence among the 
thorns and briars of 'a forest. A circumstance which seems 
to have reached Moliere, who gives this stroke to the chae 
racter of his Tartuffe : 


Tl wimpuite a peché Ia moindre bagatell 
Iusques-ta qu'il se vint, Pautre jou 
































D'avoir pris une puce en faisant sa priere, 
Etde! 


woir tu6, avec trop de colere ! 





culous incident respecting two pious mak 
dens. The night of the Nativity of Christ, after the first 
mass, they both retired into a solitary snot of their nunne 
ry till the second mass was rung. One asked the other. 
“Why do you want two cushions, when I have only one 
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ne ee ee 
study of the law go late, answored, that indeed he began it 


rom place to place, can < 
wished Nicolle to assist him in a new work, when the lat- 
ter observed, ‘We are pow old, is it not time to rest? 
‘Rost returned Arnauld, ‘have we not all eternity to 
sert in” The whole of the Arnauld family were the most 
‘extraordinary instance of that hereditary character which 
# continued through certain Resilioe here it a sub- 
dme, and, perhaps singular union of learning with rel 

The Arvabide, Bucy, Pascal, Tillemoat, with other ‘llue- 
{rious names, to whom literary Europe will owe perpetual 
obligations, combined the life of the monastery that 
of the library. 


‘THE PROGRESS OF OLD AGE IN WEW STUDIES. 

O+ the pleasuresterivable from the cultivation of the arte, 
scien nd literature, time will not abate growing 
passion ; for old men still cherish an affection feel 
youthful enthusiasm in those pursuits, when all othe 
Ceased to interest. Dr Iteid, to his last day, retained a 
most active curiosity in his various studies, and particular 
ly in the revolutions of modern chemistry. In advanced 
life we ay resume our former studies with a new pleasure 
and in old age we may enjov them with the same relish 
with which more useful students commence. Professor 
Dugald Stewart tells us that Adam Smith observed tohim 
that ‘of all the amusements of old age, the most grateful 
and southing 4s a renewal of acquaintance with the favour- 
rte studies and favourite authors of youth—a remark, 
which in his own case seemed to be moro particularly 
exenaplified while he was reperusing, with the enthusiasm 
ofa student, the tragic posts of Greece. I heard 
him repeat the observation more than once while Sopbo- 

nd Euripides lay open on his table.’ 
rates learned to play on musical i 
faze; Cato, at eighty thought proper to learn Greek ; and 
Plutarch, almost as late in life, Latin. 

‘Theophrastus began hix admirable work on the Charac- 
ters of the extreme age of ninety. He only ter- 
minated his literary labours bv his death, 

Peter Ronaard, one of the futhers of French poetry, ap- 
phed himself lare ta study, His acute genius, and ardent 
Ayypli-a'ion, rivalled those partic madels which he admired; 
and Buccaceio was thi:ty-five years of age when he com 
menced his studies in polite liverature, 

The great Arnauld retained the vigour of his genius, 
ani the command of his pen, to his last day; and at the 


never be forgotten: Arnauld 
































































age of wig the great Arnauld. 
y Sp jected the sciences in his youth, 
but cultivated them at filly vears of age, and produced 
His easly vears wero chiefly pasted in farming, 





ried him from 





ntudies ; but a re- 
markabl - dieeppow: 
gusted him with these rustic accujmtiona ; resolved to 
tach himcelf to regular studies, and literary society, 
old his farms, and became the moat learned antiquary and 
lawver, 











Cinhert the famous French minister, almost at sixty re- 


turned to his Latin and law studies. 

Telher, the chancellor of France, learned logic, merely 
for an amusement, 1s dispute with bis grandchildren, 

Dr Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language but a 
few years before his death. The Marquis de Saint Au- 
laire, at the age of seventy, beean to court the Muses, and 
they crowned him with their freshest fawers. The verses 
of this French Anacreon are full of fire, delicacy, and 
sweetness, 

haucer's Canterbury Tales were the composition of his 
latent years; thy were begun in his fifly-fourth year, and 
Bnished in his aixty-first. 

Luduvico Monaldesca, at the extraordinary age of 115, 
wrote the memoirs of his times, a aingular exertion, notic- 
fd by Voliaire, who himself is one of the most remarkable 
instances of the 2 of age in new studies, 




















K-wenhert began at ‘orty to learn the Latin and Greek 
hich he became a master; several students, 

hed themselves, have commenced 

the transla 
or Greek till 














} respecting acontestod estate,dis- 








late, but should therefore master it the sooner. 


from the pen of one writer in the English | 7 yet he 
are no pe teeineny of pone abn ull hi 

ty-seventh year. is sixt) ~oigh ear proposed wo 
Uanslato the bole Iiad ; aod’ tho’ most plang pro 
ductions were written in his old 





euriosit 
Erasmus and men of letters of that: 
dii, by Joachim Sterck, otherwive Fortius de Rbingelberg. 
‘The enthusiasm of the writer ofien carries him to the verge 
of ridicule ; but something must be granted to his peculiar 
situation and feelings ; for Baillet tells us that his method 
of studying had been formed entirely from his ows practi 
cal knowledge and hard experience ; at alate period of ie 
he commenced his studies, and at length he imagined thet 
he had discovered a more perpendicular mode of ascending 
the hill of science than by its usual circuitous windings 
‘His work Mr Knox compares to the sound of a trumpet. 

Menage, in his Anti-Baillet, has a very curious apology 
for his writing verses in his old age, by showing how maxy 
poets amused themselves notwithstanding their gray baire, 
and wrote sonnets or epigrams at ninety. 

La Casa, in one of his letters, humorously said, fo credo 
ch’io faro Sonnetio venti cinque anni, 0 trenta, pei che io sa» 
ro morto. I think I may make some sonnets twenty-five, or 
perhaps thirty years after I shall be dead! Poteau telsws 
that he wrote verses to solace the evils of old age— 

——Petavius ager 
Cantabat veteris quasrens solatie morbl. 


Malherbe declares the honours of genius were his, yet 
young— 
Je tos posseday Jeune, et les possede snecra 
‘A la fin de mes jours. 
Maynard moralises on this subject, 
En cheveux blancs il me faut donc 
corms an enfant tous Tes jours a Feesiai 
je us day re a blon 
Potsdue le mor veer avoterla parce 
SPANISH POETRY. 

Pere Bouhours observes, that the Spanish posts dis- 
play an extravagant imagination, which is by no means 
destitute of esprit—shall we say wit? but which evinces 
little taste or judgment. 

‘Their verses are much in the style of our Cowl ivi 
points, monstrous metaphors, and quaint conceits, [tie 
‘evident that the Spanish poets imported this taste from the 
time of Merino in Italy ; but the warmth of the i 
climate appears to have redoubled it, and to have blows 
the kindled sparks of chimerical fancy to the heat of a Vek 
catigpes fe Vern, in describ flicted shepherdest, 

opes de Vega, in describing an afflicted sh: 
in one of his pastoraln, who is represented weeping ned 
the sea-side, That the sea joyfully advances ® 
gather her tears; and that, having eodozed them in shells, 
it converts them into pearls.’ 
« ¥ el mar como imbidioeo 


A tlerra por las Ingrimas salla, 
¥ alegre de cogerias 





























stream— Thou who ruonest over 
of gold, with feet of silver,’ more elegant than out 
Shakapeare’s ! Thy silver skin laced with thy golden blood.’ 
‘Villegas monstrously exclaims, ‘ Touch my breast, if vou 
doubt the power of Lydia’s eyes—vou will find it tnrned te 
‘Again—' Thou art #0 great that thou canst oaly 
imitate thyself with thy own greatness? moch like oar 
* None but himself can be his parallel.’ 
 Gongora, whom the Soaniards once greatly admired, and 
distinguished by the epithet of The Honderful, ia fullet 
these points and conceits. 5 
He imagines that a nightingale, who enchantingly varied 
her notes, and sang in different manners, had a hundred 
thousand other nightingales in her breast ich alternately 
sang through her throat— 
* Con diferencia tal, con eracia tanta, 
A quel riysenor llora, que soeperho 
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most exalted notion: it is the quintessence of Scudery ! 
‘An ingenious critic caljs it ‘ The downfall of mediocrity ? 





It is amusing to listen to this blazing prefaco— At length, 
reat 


reader, nothing remains for me but to mention the 
Arminius which I now present so youlsand by which I ha 
Tesolved to close my long and I course. Itis 
deed my master-piece! and the most finished work that 
ever came from my pen; for whether we examine the fable, 
the manners, the sentiments, o¢ the versification, It ws cer 
tain that I never performed any thing s0 jm so great, nor 
more beautiful ; and if my labours could ever deserve a 
crown, I would claim it for this work ? . fi 

‘Tho actions of this singular personage were in unison 
with his writings: he gives pompous description of a 
mast unimportant government which he obtained near 
Marseilles, but all the grandeur existed only in our at 
thor’s heated imagination. Bachaumount and De la Cha- 
pelle, two wits of those times, in their playful ‘ Voyage’ 
describe it with humour : 








Mais il faut vous parler du Fort 
ui sane done est une merveille 5 
est notre dame de la garde 

Gouvernement commore et beau, 

‘A qui suffit pour tout garde, 

in Suisse avec sa haleba 

Point sur la porte du chateau ' 


A fort very commodiously guarded ; only requiring one 
sentinel, and that sentinel a soldier painted on the door! 

Ina poem on his disgust with the world, he tclls us how 
intimate he has been with princes: Europe has known 
him through all her provinces ; be ventured every thing in 
® thousand combats: 





Lon me vit obeir, l'on me vit commander, 

Et mon poil tout poudreux a blanchi sous les armes; 
Test peu de beaux arts ou je ne sols instruit ; 

En prose eten vers, mon nom fit quelque bruit ; 

Et par plus d'un chemin je parvins &la gloiré ! 


IMITATED. 


Princes wsre proud my friendship to proclaim, 
‘And Evrope gazed where'er her Hero came! 
1 grarp'd the laurels of heroic a 
‘The thousand perils of a soldier’ 
Obedient in the ranks each wilful day ! 
‘Though heroes soon command, they first obey. 
"Twas not for me, too long a time to yield ! 

Born for e chieftain in the tented eid 

‘Around my plumed helm, my silvery hair 

Hung like an honour'd wreath of age and care ; 

‘The finer arts have charm’ my studious hours, 
Vera'd in their mysteries, skilful in their powers ; 

In verse and prose my equal genius glow'd, 
Pursuing glory, by no single road ! : 











Such was the vain George Scudery ! whose heart how- 
‘ever was warm : poverty could never degrade him ; adver- 
Sity never broke down his magnanimous spirit ! 


DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT, 


The maxims of this noble author are in the hands of 
every one. To those who choose to derive every motive 
and ‘every action from the solitary principle of self-love, 
they are inestimable. They form one continued satire on 
human nature ; but they are not reconcilable to the feelin, 
of the man of more generous dispositions, or who passes 
through life with the firm integrity of virtue. Even at court 
we find a Sully, a Malesherbes and a Clarendon, as well 
as a Rochefoucault and a Chesterfield. 

The Duke de la Rochefoucault says Segrais, had not 
studied ; but he was endowed with a wonderful degree of 
discernment, and knew the world perfectly well. This 
afforded him opportunities of making reflections, and re- 
ducing into maxims those discoveries which he had made 
in the heart of man, of which,he displayed ap admirable 
knowledge. 

Ttis perhaps worthy of observation that this celebrated 
Freach duke, according to Olivet in:his History of the 
French Academy, could never summon resolution, at his 
@lection, to address the academy. Although chosen 
member, he never entered ; for such was his timidity, that 
he could not face an audience and pronounce the usual 
compliment on his introduction ; he courage, whose 
birth, and whose genius, were alike distinguished. The 
fact is, that it appears by Mad. de Sevigne, that Roche- 


























foucault lived a close domestic life ; and that there must 
be at least as much theoretical as practical knowledge in* 
the opinions of such a retired philosopher. 

Chesterfield, our English Rochefoucault, we are also ine 
formed, posseseed an admirable knowledge of the heart of 
man ; and he too has drawn a similar picture of human 
nature! These are two noble authors whose chief studies 
seem to have been made in courts. May it not be possie 
ble, allowing these authors not to have written a sentence 
of apocrypha, that the fault lies not o much in human na- 
ture as in the satellites of Power? 


PRIOR’S HANS CARVEL. 

‘Were we to investigate the genealogy of our best mo- 
dern stories, we should often discover ihe illegitimacy of 
our favourites ; we should indeed trace them frequently to 
the East. My well-read friend Mr Douce, has collected 
materials for such a work ; but his modesty has too long 
prevented him from receiving the gratitude of the curious 
in literature. 

‘The story of the ring of Hans Carvel is of very ancient 
standing, as are most of the tales of this kind, 

Menage says that Poggius, who died in 1459, has the 
merit of its invention ; but I suspect he only related a very 
popular story. : 

abelais, who has given it in his peculiar manner, 
original name of Philelphus to that of Hans 











This tale is likewise in the eleventh of Les Cent Now. 
velles. Nouvelles collected in 1461, for the amusement of 
Louis XI, when Dauphin, and living in solitude. 

Aristo hus borrowed it, at the end of his fifth Satire, 
but, by his pleasant manner of relating it, it is fairly appro- 
priated. * 

In a collection of novels at Lyons, in 1555, it is alsoem= 
ployed in the eleventh novel, 

Celio Maleepini has it again in page 288 of the recond 
part of bis Two Hundred Novels, printed at Venice in 

Fontaine has prettily set it off, and an anonymous 
has composed it'in Latin An 
Tength our Prior has given it in h 
equal gaiety and freedom. After A 
and Prior, let us hear of it no more; yet this has been 


e. 

Voltaire has a curious essay 
best modern vtories and plots ‘ori 
eastern nations, a fact which Las been made more evident 
by recent researches. The Amphitrion of Moliere was 
an imitation of Piautus, who borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and they took it from the Indians! It is given yy Dow in 
his History of Hindostan. In Captain Scott’s Tales and 
Anecdotes from Arabian writers, we are surprised at find= 
ing so many of our favouriten very ancient orientalists.— 
The Ephesian Matron, versified by La Fontaine, was 
borrowed froin the Talians; it is to be found in Petronius, 
But where did the 












how that most of our 
lly belonged to the 




















Du Halde, who collected it from the Ver 
of the Jesuits. 


THE STUDENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A man of letters, who in more intent on the acquisitions 
of literature than on the plots of politics, or the speculations 
of commerce, will find a deeper solitude in a populous me= 
tropols than if he had retreated to the seclusion of the 
country. 

The student who is no flatterer of the little passions of 
men, will not be much incommoded by their prexence, 
Gibbon paints his own situation in the heart of the fashion= 
able world.—' I had not been endowed by art or nature 
with those happy gifts of confidence and address which un= 
lock every door and every bosom. While coaches were 
rattling through Bond-street, I have passed many a solitary 
evening in my lodging with my hooks, I withdrew without 
reluctance from the noisy and extensive ecene of crowda 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure.’ And 
even after he had published the first volume of his History, 
he observes that in London his confinement wap rolitary 
and sad ; ‘the many forgot my existence when they saw me 
no longer at Brookes’s, and the few who sometimer had a 
thought on their friend, were detained by bu: 
sure, and I wns proud and if T could p 
my bookseller Elmsly to erdiven the dulness of the evening. 
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‘hum in the likeness of a roe, 
an arrow at him, but wissed his aim. He pursued 
roe into the of the Philistines. —Tehbi 
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CURIOSITIES OF 





Ever let us vow to join 

In homage at his happy shrine.’ 
Cupid heard the lovers true, 
Again upon the left he lew, 
‘And with sportive sneeze divine, 
‘Benew'd of joy the sacred sign. 


BONAVENTURE DE PERIEAS. * 


A happy art in the relation of a story is, doubles, a 
very agreeable talent—it has obtained La Fontaine all the 
applause his charming naiveté deserves, 

fonaventure de Periers, Valet de Chambre de la 
de Navarre,’ of whom the French have three little volumes 
of tales in prose, shows that pleasantry and sportive vein 
in whuch the tales of that time frequently abound. The fol- 
Jowinty short anecdote is not given as the best specimen of 
our author, but as it introduces a novel etymology of a 
word in great use. : 

* A student at law, who studied at Poitiers, had tolera- 
bly improved himself in cases of equity ; not that he was 
overburdened with learmng, but his chief deficiency was 
a want of assurance aud confidence to display his know- 
ledge. His father passing by Poitiers, recommended him 
to read aloud, and to render iis memory more Prompt by 
continued exercise. To obey the injunctuns of his father 
he determined to read at the Ministery. In order to ob- 
tain a certain assurance, he went every day into a garden, 
which was a very secret spot, being at a distance from 
‘any house, and where there vrew 3 great number of fine 
large cabba, ‘Thus for a long time he pursued 
dies, and repeated his lectures to these cabbages, 
ing them by the title of gentlemen; and balancing po 
riods to them as if they had composed an audience of #&ho- 
lars. Afierea fortnight of three weeks preparation, he 
thought it was high time to take the chair; imagining that 
he should be able to lecture his scholars as well as he had 
before done his cabbages. He comes forward, he begin 
his oratiun—but before a dozen words his tongue freezes 
between his teeth! Confused and hardly knowing where 
he was, all he could bring out was—Domini, E’go bene 
wideo quod non estis caules ; that 1s to say—for there are 
some who will have every thing in plan Engish—Gentle 
men, I now clearly see you are not In the garden 
he could cunceive the cabbages to be scholars; but in the 
hair, he could not conceive the scholars to be cabbages.’ 

On this story La Monnoye has a note, which gives a 


























«The hall of the School of Equity at Poitiers, where the 
institutes were read, was called La Ministerie. On which 
head, Florimond de Remond (hook vii, ch. 11,) speaking 
of Albert Babinot, one of the first disciples of Calvin, afier 
id he was called ‘The good man,’ adds, that be- 
cause he had been a studert of the institutes at this Minis. 
tarie of Poitiers, Calvin, aud others, styled him Mr Ainis- 
ter; ftom whence, afterwards, Calvin took occasion to 
Give the name of Mimistexs to the pastors of his church, 


onorivs, 


The life of Grotius has been written by De Burigny ; it 
shows the singular felicity of a man of letiers and a stat: 
man ; and in what manner a student can pass his 
the closest imprisonment. The gate of the prison bas 
sometimes been the porch of fame. 

Grotius wae born with the happiest dispositions; stu- 
dious from his infancy, he had also received from Nature 
the qualitice of genius; and was so fortunate as to find in 
his father a tutor who had formed his carly taste and his 
moral feelings. The younger Grotius, in imitation of 
Horace, has celebrated his gratitude in verso. 

One of the most interesting circumstances in the life of 
this great man, which strongly marks his genius and for- 
titode, is displayed in the manner in which he employed 
his ume during bis imprisonment. Other men, con- 
demned ‘to exile and captivity, if they survive, they de- 

ir: the man of letters counts those hays as the sweetest 


prisoner at the Hague, he laboured on a Latin 
essay on the means of terminating religious disputes, which 
eecasion #0 many infelicities in the state, in the church, 
and in families ; when he was carried to Louvestein, he re- 
sumed his law studies, which other employments had in- 
terrupted. He gave a portion of his time to moral philoso- 
phy, which, engaged him to translate the maxims of the an- 
cient poets, collected by Stobeus, and the fr nts of 
Minander and Philemon. Every Sunday was devoted to 
































read the scriptures, and to write his Commentaries on the 
New Testament. In the course of this work he fell ill, but 
as sogn as he recovered his health he composed his treatise, 
im Dutch verse, on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
‘Sacred and profane authors occupied him alternately. His 
only mode of refreshing his mind was to from one 
work to another. He sent to Vossius his Observations on 
the Tragedies of Seneca. He wrote several other works: 
parnculaly alittle Catechiam, in verse, for his daughter 

‘ornelias and collected materials to form his A| '. 
‘Add to these various labours and extensive correspondence 
he held with the learned and his friends ; and hus letters 
were ofien so many treatises. ‘There is a printed colle 
tion amounting to iwo thousand. Grotius bad notes ready 
for every classical author of antiquity whenever they pre- 

ed a new edition ; an account of his plans and his pere 
lormances might furnish a volume of themselves; yet he 
never published in haste, and was fond of revising’ them; 
we must recollect, notwithstanding such interrupted literary 
avocations, his hours were frequently devoted to the puble 
functions of an ambassador. ‘I only reserve for my sta 
dies the time which other ministers give to their pleasures, 
to conversations ofien useless, and to visits sometimes un 
necevsary ;’ such is the language of this great man! Ak 
though he thus produced abundantly, his confinement was 
not more than two y ‘We may well exclaim bere, 
that the mind of Groiwus had never been imprisoned. 
the mout sincere eulogium, and the most 
ful to this illustrious scholar, was that which he received at 
the hour of his death. 

‘When this great man was travelling, he was suddenly 
struck by the hand of death, at the village of Rostock. 
The parish minister, who was called in his last momcets 
ignorant who the dying man was, began to go over the 
points ; but Grotius, who saw there was no time to lose ia 
exhortations, turned to him, and told him, that he needed 
them not; and concluded by saying, Sum Grotius—I am 
Grotius. ' Tu magnus ille Grotius 7—' What! are you the 

eat Grotius 2’ interrogated the minister.—What an eo 
logium! ‘This anecdote seems, however, phal ; for 
we have a narrative of his death by the elergyman hime 
self. On the death of Grotius a variety of tales were 
spread cunceruing his manner of dying raised by differeat 


robation of the censeur to print this ‘ Viede 

observed that while ‘his history gives os a 
clear idea of the ex the human mind, it will further 
inforin us, that Gri ied without reaping any advantage 
from his great talents. 




































NOBLEMEN TURNED CRITICS. 

I offer to the contemplation of those unfortunate mortals 
who are necessitated to undergo the criticiams of leds, 
this pair of anecdotes— 

Soderini, tho Gonfaloniore of Florence, having had 
statue made by the great Michael Angelo, when it was 
finished came to inspect it ; and having for some time 
ciously considered it, poring now on the face, then oa 
arms, the knees, the form of the leg, and at length on the 
foot itself’; the statue being of such perfect beauty, he found 
himself at a loss to display his powers of eriticism, but by 
lavishing his praise. But only to praise, might ras 
if there had been an obtuseness in the keennoee of his 
ticiam, He trembled to find a fault, but « fault must be 
found. At length tured to mutter something com 
cerning the nose ; it might, he thought, be something more 
Grocian. Angelo differed from his pe but he said he 
would attempt to gratify his taste. He took up bis chisel, 
‘and concealed some marble dust in his hand ; feigning te 
retouch the part, he adroitly lot fall some of the dust be 
held concealed. "The cardinal observing it as it fell, tram 
sported at the idea of his c acumen, excleimed— 
Ah, Angelo! you have now given an inimitable grace.’ 

‘When Pope was first introduced to read his Iliad to Lord 
Halifax, the noble critic did not venture to be dissatieSed 
with so perfect @ composition ; but, like the cardinal, this 

, and that word, this turn, and that : 
Formed the broken cant of his critciema. ‘The hosest 
was alung with vexation ; for, in general, théparte at whi 
his lordship hesitated were those of which he was most se 
tisfied. As he returned home with Sir Samuel Garth be 
revealed to him the anxiety of mind, ‘ Oh,’ replied Garth, 
laughing, ‘ you are not so well acquainted with his lordship 
as myself; he must criticise, At your next visit read © 
him those very passages as they now stand; tell hin thet 
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vou have recollected his criticisms ; and I'll warrant you 
of his approbation of them. This is what I have done a 
hundred times myself.” Pope made use of this stratagem ; 
it took, like the marble dust of Angelo ; and my lord, like 
the cardinal, exclaimed— Dear Pope, thoy are now ini 
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LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 
Some authors have practised singular impositions on the 

public. Varillas, the French historian, enjoyed for some 

time a great reputation in his own country for his historic 

compositions, but when they became more known, the scho- 

lars of d 

juatly ace 


prejudiced ma 









las put off for authentic facts had no foundation, being 
whoily his own inventing :—though he endeavoured to 
make them pas: for realities by affected citations of titles, 
instructions, letters, mem»irs, and relations, all of them 
imaginary!" He had read almost every thing historical, 
printed und manuscript; but he had a fertile political mma- 
gave his conjectures as facts, while he quoted 
pretended authorities, Burnet’s book against 
curtous little volume 
rreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for many 
red his chainber ; confined by a tedious in- 
wused himaelf with writing a Voyage round. 
















voluminous an account of China, conwpiled it from the Me- 
moirs of the mixsionaries, and never travelled ten leagues 
from Paris in his life ; though he appears, by his writings, 
to be very familiar with Chinese scenery. 

Dambcrger's travels, more recently made @ great sen- 
gation—and the public were duped ; they proved to be the 
ideal voyages ‘of a member of the Geonan Grub-street, 
about his own garret! Too many of our * Travels! have 
been manufactured to fill a certain size ; and some which 
bear names of great authority, were not written by the pro- 
fessed authors. 

This is an excellent observation of an anonymous au- 
thor :—' writers who never visited foreign count \d 
travellers who have run through immense regions vet~ 
ing pace, have given us long accounts of various countries 
and people ; evidently collected from the idle reports and 
absurd traditions of the ignurant vulgar, from whom only 
they could have received those relations which we see 
accumulated with such undiscerning credulity.* 

Some authors have practised the singular imposition of 
announcing a variety of titles of works as if preparing for 
the press, but of which nothing but the titles have been 
written. 

Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for 
these ingenious inventions; he continually announced such 
titles, that his pension for writing on the history of France 

zht not he stopped. When he died, his historical labours 
did not exceed six pagen! : 

Gregorio Reti is an historian of much the same stamp 
as Varillas. He wrote with great facility, and hunger 

nerally quickened his pen. He took every thing too 
ightly ; yet his works are sometimes looked into for many 
anecdotes of English history not to be found elsewhere ; 
and perhaps ought not to have been there if truth had been 
consulted. His great Iways to make a book: 
he swells his volumes with digressions, intersperses many 
ridiculous stories, and applies all the repartees he collected 
from old novel-writers, to modern characters, 

Such forgeries abound ; the numerous * Testamens 
Politiques’ of Culbert, Mazarine, and other great ministers, 
were forgeries usually from the Dutch press, as are many 
pretended political ‘ Memoirs.’ 

Ofour old translations from the Greek and Latin authors, 
many were taken from French versions. 

The travels written in Hebrew, of Rahbi Benjamin of 
‘Tudela, of which we have a curious translation, are, 1 be- 
Reve, apocryphal. He describes a journey, which if ever 
be took, it must have been with hin night-cap on ; being a 
perfect dream! [tis said that to inspirit and give impor 
{ance to his nation, he pretended he had travelled to all 
the cynagogue laces he mentions he does 
Bot appear ever tu have seon, and the different penple he 






































describes no one has known. He calculates thal he has 
found near eight hundred thousand Jews, of which about 
half are independent, and not subjecia tu any Christian or 
Gentile sovereign. ‘These fictitious travels have been a 
source of much trouble to the learned; particularly tothose 
whose zeal to authenticate them induced them ‘to follow 
the aerial footsteps of the Hyp riffe of Rabbi Benjamin? 








He affirms that the tomb of Ezekiel, with the library of 
the first and second temples, wero to be acen in his time 
‘at a place on the banks of the river Euphrates ; Wessclius 





of Grot 





n, and many other literati, travelled on pure 
to Mesopotamia, to reach the tomb and examine the 
Borer , but the fairy treasures were never to be keen, nor 
even Beard of! 

The first on the list of impudent impostures is Annius of 
Viterbo, a Dominican, and master of the sacred palace un= 
der Alexander VI. He pretended he had discovered the 
genuine works of Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Berosus, and 
other works, of which only fragments are remaining. Ho 
published seventeen books of antiquities! but not having 
any ass to produce, though he declared he bad fund them 
buried in the earth, these literary fabrications occasioned 
great controversies ; for the author died before he had mado 
up his mind to aconfession. At their first publication unie 
versal joy was diffused among the learned. Suspicion 
soon rose, and detection followed. However, as the lorger 
never would acknowledge himself as such, it has been in- 
geniously conjectured that he himself was imposed on, ra 
ther than that he was the impostor ; or, as in the case of 
Chatterton, possibly all may not be fictitious. It has been 
said that a great volume in ass anterior by two hundred 
years to the seventeen folios of Annius, exists in the Bibli- 
otheque Colbertine, in which these pretended histories were 
to be read ; but as Annius would never point out the sources 
of his seventeen folics, the whole is considered as a very 
wonderfulimposture. I refer the reader to Tyrwhittt’s Vine 
dication of his Appendix to Rowley’s or Chattertou’s 
Poems, P 140, for sume curious observations, and some 
facts of literary imposture. 

One of the most extraordinary hterary impostures was 
that of one Joseph Vella, who, in 1794, was an adventuror 
in Sicily, and pretended that he possessed seventeen of the 
lost books uf Livv in Arabic : he had received thi 
treasure, he said, frum a Frenchman who had 
from a shelf in St Suphia’s church at Constantinople. As 
many of the Greek and Roman classics have been trane~ 
lated by the Arabians, and many were first known in E 






















rope in their dress, there was nothing improbable in 
one part of his story. He was urged to publish these long 
desired books ; and Lady Spencer, then in Italy, offered to 
defray the expenses. He had the effrontery, by way of 





specimen, to editan Italian translation of the siztieth book, 
but that book took up nu more than one octavo page! A 

rofessor of Oriental literature in Prussia introduced it in 
Fis work, never suspecting the fraud ; it proved to be no- 
thing more than the epitome of Florus. He also gave out 
that he possessed 2 code which he had picked up in the 
abbey of St Martin, containing the ancient history of Sici- 
ly, in the Arabic period comprehending above two hundred 
years; and of which ages, their own historians were ene 
tirely deficient in knowledge. Vella declared he had a 
genuine official correspondence belweeu the Arabian gover 
nors of Sicily and their superiors in Africa, from the first 
landing of the Arabians in that island. Vella was now 
loaded with honours and pensions! It is true he showed 
Arabic ass, which, however, did not contain a syllable of 
what he said. He pretended he was in continual corres= 

nndence with friends at Morocen and elsewhere. The 




















of Naples furnished him with money to assist pin re= 
searches. Four volumes in quarto were at length pub- 
lished! Vella had the adroitness to change the Arabio 





sass he possensed, which entirely related to Mahomet, to 
matters relative to Sicily ; he bestowed several w 
bour to disfigure the whole, altering page for page, line for 
line, and word for word, but interspersed numberless dots, 

rokes, und flourishes, go that when he pubiished a fo- 
simile, every one admired the learning of Vella, who could 
translate what no one else could read, He complained ho 
had lost an eye in this minute labour; and every one 
thought his pension ought to have been increased. Fvery 
thing prospered ahout him, except his eve, which nome 
thought was not so bad nwither. Tt wan at length disco» 
vered by his blunders, &c, that the whole was a firgery ¢ 
though it had now been patronized, translated, aud exe 
tracted throughout Europe. When this xs was examined 
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and he desired them to bring the wines of Rhodes and 
Lesbos. 
bonou: 


He then tasted both, and declared they both did 
their soil, each being excellent, though different 

q The Rhodian wine is the strongest, but the 
Lesbian is the sweetest, and that he himself preferred it. 
‘Thus his ingenuity pointed out his favourite Theophras- 
tus, the author of the Characters,’ for his successor. 


ABELARD AND ELorsa. 


Abelard, so famous for his writings and his amours with 
Eloisa, ranks among the heretics for opinions concerning 
the Trinity ! His superior genius probably mad» him ap- 
peer so culpable in the eyes of his enemies. The cabal 

ed aginst him distur! the earlier part of his life 
with a thousand persecutions, till at length they persuaded 
Bernard, his old friend, but who had now turned saint, that 
ir Abelard was what their malice described him to be. 
rnard, inflamed against him, condemned unheai 
fortunate scholar. But it is remarkable that the 
was burnt as unorthodox, and as the composition of Abe- 
lard, was in fact written by Peter Lombard, op of Pa- 
Fis a work which has since been canonized in the Sorbonne, 
and on which the scholastic theology is founded. ‘Ihe 
objectionable passage is an illustration of the Zvinity by 
the nature of a ism !— As (says he) the three pro- 
positions of a syllogism form but one truth, 80 the Father 
and Son constitute but one ctsence. The major represents 
the Father, the minor the Son, and the conclusion the Holy 
Ghost ? It is curious to add that Bernard himself has ex- 
plained this mystical union precisely in the sume manner, 
and equally clear. ‘The understanding,’ says this saint, 
“Is the image of God. Wee find it consists of three parts : 
memory, intelligence and will. To memory, we attribute 
which we know, without cogitation ; to intelligence, all trut! 
we discover which have not been deposited by memory. 
By memory, we resemble the Father ; by intelligence the 
Son, aud by will the Holy Ghost.’ Bernard’s Lib. de 
Anima, Cap. I, Num. 6, quoted in the ‘Mem, Secretex 
de la Republique des Lettres.’ We may add also, that 
because Abelard, in the warmth of honest indignation, had 
reproved the monks of St Denis, in France, and St. Gildas 
De Ruys, in Bretagno, for the horrid incontinence of their 
lives, they joined his enemies, and assisted to embitter the 
life of this ingenious scholar; who perhaps was guilty of no 
other crime than that of feeling too sensibly an attachment 
to. one who not only possessed the enchanting attractions 
of the softer sex, but what indecd is very unusual, a con- 
geniality of disposition, and an enthusiasm of imagina- 
ton, 
































“Is it, In heaven, a crime to love too well 2” 


It appears by a letter of Peter de Cluny to Eloisa, that 
sho had solicited for Abelard’s absolution. The abbot gave 
ittoher. Itruns thus: ‘ Ego Petrus Cluniacensis Abbas, 
qui Petrum Abslardum in monachum Cluni 
Cepi, et corpus ejus furtim delatum Heloisum al 
moniali Paraclett concessi, auctoritate omnipotentis Dei et 
omanium sanctorum abolvo eum pro officio ob omnibus pee- 
catiz suix, 

An ancient chronicle of Tours record: it when they 
deposited the body of the Abbess Eloisa in the tomb of her 
lover Peter Abelard, who had been there interred twenty 
years, this faithful husband raised rms, stretched them, 
and closely embraced his beloved El This poetic fic- 
tion was invented to sanctify, by a miracle, the frailties of 
their youthful days. This is not wonderful :—but it is 
strange that Du Chesne, the father of French history, not 
only relates this legendary tale of the ancient chronicle: 
but gives it as an incident well authenticated, and mi 
tains its possibility by various other examples. Such fan- 
ciful incidents once not only embellished poetry, but enliv- 
ened history. 







































composes iz 
known to the elegant Abel 
sensible heart of Eloisa, and infused such fire into her 
framo, by employing his fine pen and his fine voice, that the 
poor woman never recovered from the altack. She her- 
self informs us that he displayed two qualities which are 
rarely found in philosophers, and by which he could instante 
W win the affectiane of the female ;—he wrote and mung 
finely. He comoaeed lovesterars xo beautiful, and songa 80 
agreeably, as well fur the words as the airs, that all the 
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them by heart, and the name of his mistress wes 









world 
sored 


Whata 


€ 
tho vain Eloisa! of whom Lord Lyttleton in his curious 





jemic. 

ter miscen tmcriaker belongs to the 
fine lady. We cannot but smile at an observation of hers 
‘on the apostics which we find in her letters. ‘ We read 
that the apostles, even in the company of their master, 
were 0 rustic and ill bred that, regardiess of comman de 


corum, as they passed through the corn fields they plucked 
the ears and ate them like chudren. Nor did they wash 
their handu before they sat down to table. ‘To cat with 





unwashed hand: id our Saviour to those who were of 







fended, je a man, 
{tis on the misconception of the mild ical 
of Jesus, indeed, that religious fanaice hare’ realy om 


side 
themselves from filth and slovenliness, is'an act of piety, 
just as tho late political fanatics, who thought that repubi- 
canism consisted in the moat offensive Gilthiness. On this 
principle, that i is aunthke to godly, ragged, and slorrm 
, says Bishop Lavington, ‘enthusiasm of the Methodists 
and Papists,” how piously did Whitfield take care of the 
outward man, who in his journal writes, «My appard 
‘was mean—thought it unbecoming a penitent to have poe- 
dered hair—1 wore woolen gloves, puiched gown, and dry 
a! 
After an injury, not less cruel than humiliating, Abelard 
raises the school of the Paraclete ; with what enthusiasm ia 
he followed to that desert! His scholars in crowds hasten 
to their adored master. They cover their mud sheds with 
|.the branches of trees. They do not want to sleep under 
Letter roofs, provided they remain by the side of their 
unfortunate master. How lively must have been ther 
taste for study! It formed their solitary passion, and the 
love of glory was gratified even in that desert. 
‘The two reprehensible lines in Pope's Eloisa, too exle- 
brated among certain of its readers. 
«Not Corsar’s empress would I deign to prove; 
“Noj—make mo inlaress to the man I ise? 


are, however, found in her original letters. ‘The author ef 

that ancient work, ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ has gir. 

7 it thus naively : @ specimen of the natural style ia those 
lays. 











fo letempereur, qui ert a Rome 
Soubz qui doyvent etre tout homme, 
Me daignoit prendre pour sa femine, 
Et me faire du monde dame ; 

8i vouldroye.jo mieux, dist-elle 

Et Dieu en tesmoing en appelle 
Etre sa Putaine appeliée 

Qu’etre cmperiere couronnée. 





PHYMOGNOMY. 


A very extraordinary physiognomical anecdote has beet 
given by De la Place in his * Pieces interessantes ot pes 
connues.’ ¥. i,v p. 8. 
A friend assured him that he had seen a voluminoosand 
secret correspondence which had been carried on betwee 
Louis XIV, and his favourite physician De la Chambre 
on this science : the faith of the monarch seems to have 

been great, and the purpose to which the corres} 
tended was extraordinary indeed, and perhaps scarcely ere 
‘Who will believe that Louis X1V was so convacad 














:spondence to abtain the critical notices of his piysiger 
mist? That Louis XIV should have pursued this systes, 
undetected by his own courticrs, is also singular: bet # 
appears by this correspondence that this art positi 
awayed him in his choice of officers and favourites. 08 
{ one of the backs of those letters De Ja Chambre had «i> 
1 ten, (If Tdie befire his majesty, he will incur great ret 

of making many an unfortunate choice,’ 

This collection of physingnomical correspondence, if it 
| does really exist, would form a curious publication; #8 








a: 
* with crowns as if they were bowls; who look upon scrp- 
ters ax so many crooks.’ 

‘That tho deformity of the body is an idea we attach to 
the deformity of the mind, tho vulgar must acknowledge; 
but surely it ts unpardonable in the enlightened philosopher 
thus to compare the cruokedness of corporeal matter with 
the rectitude of the intellcet: yet Mcibourne and Dennis, 
the last, a formidable critic, have frequently considered, that 
comparing Drsden and Pope to whatever the eye turned 
from with displeasure was very good argument to lower 
their nerary abilities. Salmasius seems also to have en- 
tertained this idea, though his epies in England gave him 
wrong information ; or, possibly, he only drew the figure of 
his own distempered imagination. 

Salmasius someumes reproaches Milton as being but a 
puny piece of man; an humunculus, a dwarf deprived of 
the human figure, a bloodless being composed of nothing 

contemptible pedagogue, fit only to 
ing the ardour of his 














3d intoa poetic frenzy, he applies to hin the words of 
‘Virgil, * Monstrum horrendum, informe, i i 
edemptum.’ Our g: 


mation merited a 





lest any one 
rds are made 





should consider him as the credulous Spa 
to believe by their priewts, that a heretic 
cerus or a dog-headed monster. Milton says, that he does 
got think any one ever considered him as unbeautiful ; that 
his size rather approaches mediocrity than the diminutive; 
that he still felt the eame courage and the same strength 
which he posxessed when young, when, with hia sword, he 
felt no difficulty to combat with men more robust than him- 
self; that his face, far from being pale, emaciated, and 
wrinkled, was sufficiently creditable to him; for though he 
had passed hia fortieth year, he was in all other respects 
ten years younger. Aud very pathetically he adds, ' that 
even his eyes, bind an they are, are unblemished in their 
appearance ; in this instance alone, and much against my 
inclination, I am a deceiver 

Morus, in his Epistle dedicatory of his Regii Sanguinis 
Clamor, compares Milton to a hangman; his disurdered 
vision to the blindness of his toul,’and vomits forth bis 
venom, 



























hysicians declared, that if he app! 
troversy, the other would likewise cloxe for ever! Hi 
n was not to be baffled but with life itself. Un 
iy, the predictions of his phy 
arned man in the occu 
cumstance even now not read without sympathy. & 
sius considers one from which he may draw caustic 
ridicule and sat itv. 
Salmaxius glori Milton lont hishealth and his eyes 
in answering his apology for King Charl 
now reproach him with natural deformities ; but he m 
nantly sympathizes with him, that he now no more 
porsession of that beauty which rendered him su amiable 
during his res'dence in Italy. He speaks more plainly in 
a following page; and ina word, would blacken thaausiere 
Virtues of Milton with a crime too infamous to name. 
Impartiality of criticiem obliges us to confess that Milton 
way not destitute of rancour. When he was told that his 
adversary boasted he had occasioned the lors of his eyes, 
he answered, with the ferocity of the irritated puritan— 
© And I shall coat him his life? A prediction which was 
soon after verified : for CI Queen of Sweden, withe 
drew her patronage from Salmasius, and sided with Milton. 
Phe universal neglect the proud scholar felt, hastened his 
death in the courne of a twelvemonth. 2 
How the greatness of Milton’s mind was degraded! He 
actually condescended ta enter in a correspondence in Hal- 
land to obtain lirtle scandalous anecdotes of his miserable 
adversary Morus, and deigned to adulate the unworth 
Christina of Sweden, because sho had expressed herself 
favourably on his ‘ Defence.’ Of late years we have had 
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but too many instances of this worst of passions ; the asth> 
pathies of politics ! 


ORIGIN OF WEWSPAPERS. 
Wo are indebted to the Italians for the idea of newspes 





writer of the gazette, and what is peculiar to themseives, 
gazetista, for a lover of the gazette. 

‘Newspapers then took their birth in that principal land 
of modern politicians, Italy, and under the guvernment of 
that aristocratical republic Venice. ‘The firet paper wasa 
‘Venetian one, and only monthly ; but it was merely the 
newspaper of the government, Other governments afer 
wards adopted the Venetian plan of a newspaper, with 
the Venetian name ; from a solitary government gazette, 
an inundation of news, has burst upon us. 

Mr George Chalmers, in his life of Huddiman, fives a 
curious particular of these Venetian gazeites. * A jealous 

jovernment did not allow a printed newspaper: and the 

Geneuan garetla continued long after the invenuoa df 
printing to the close of the sixteenth century, and even te 
our own days, to be distributed in manwacript.’ In the 
Magliabechian library at Florence are thrty volumes a 
‘Venetian gazettas ali in manuscript. 

Those who firat wrote newspapers, were called by the 
Tralians menanti; because, says Vosrius, they intended 
commonly by these loose papers to spread about defame 
tory reflections, and were therefore prohibited in Italy by 
Gregory X11, by a patticular bull, ynder the name d 
menantes, from the Latin minantes, threatening. M: 
however, derives it from the Italian menare, which ay 
to lead at large, or spread afar. 

Mr Chalmers discovers in England the first newspaper. 
It may gratify national pride, says he, to be twid that mam 
kind are indebted to the wisdom of Elizabeth and the 
dence of Burleigh for the first newspaper. The cpork 
the Spanish Armada in alo the epoch of a genuine news 
paper. In the Britith Museum are several newspapers 
which were printed while the Spanish fleet was in the 
English Chasnel during tho year 1688, It was = wise po- 
icy to prevent, during a moment of general auxiety, the 
danger of false reports, by publiching real information. ‘Phe 
earliest newspaper is entitled ‘The English Mercure,’ 
which by authority ‘ wus imprinted at London by her high> 
nesses printer, 1588." These were, however, but extra 
ordinary gazettes, not regularly published. In this obscure 
origin they were skilfully directed by the policy of that 
great statesman Burleigh, who to inflame the national fee 
ing, gives an extract ofa leiter from Madrid which speaks 
of putting the queen to death, and the instruments of ter 
ture on buard the Spanish fleet. 
halmers has cxultingly taken down these patriar 

pers, covered with the dust of two centuries 

‘The first newspaper in the collection of the British Me 
seum is marked No 50, and is in Roman, not in black kee 
ter. It contains the usual articles of mews hke the Lusdoa 















































« yesteriey, the Scots ambassador being introduced to Si 
Franc al 





nd it may not here be impreper 
and spiritual saying of this young 
¢ (he was twenty-two) to the queen's minister at has 

viz. That all the favour he expect from the 

















Spaniards was the courtery of Polyplieme to Ulysses, @ 
be the last devoured. Mr Chalmers defies the gazetteer of 
the present day to give a more decorour account of the ie 
trod & foreign minister. The apiness of King 

ical saying carried it from the newspaper imo 
history. I must add, that in respect to hie wif no man has 
been more injured than this monarch. More pointed sem 
tences are recorded of James I than perhaps of ary prince 
and vet, such is the delusion of that medium by which the 
popular eyo sees things in this world, that he is usually 
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Taller. He designed it to embrace the three provinces, of 
manners and morals, of literature, and of politics. The 
Public were to be conducted insensibly into so different a 
tract from that to which they had been hitherto accustom- 


inful topic from his elegant pages. 
Kitore feit, hi 





RIALS AND PROOFS OF GUILT IN SUPERSTITIOUS AGES. 


The strange trials to which those suspected of guilt were 
putin the middle ages, conducted with many devout cere= 
the ministers of religion, were pronounced to 
[ements of God! ‘The ordeal consisted of various 
¢ walking blindfold amidst burt 
passing through fires ; holding in the h t bar; 
and plunging the arm into boiling water : the popular affir- 
mation, — [will put my hand 
appears to be derived from this solemo 
ancestors, Challenging the accuser to single combat, when 
frequently the stoutest champion was allowed to supply 
their place; swallowing a morsel of consecrated bread; 
sinking or swimming in a river for witchcraft ; or weighing 
‘awitch: stretching out the arms before the cross, till the 
champion soonest wearied dropped his arms, and lost his 
estate, which was decided by this very short chancery suit, 
called the judicium crucis. The bishop of Paris and the 
abbot of St Denis disputed about the patronage of a mo- 
nastery : Pepin the short, not being able to decide on their 
confused claims, decreed one of these judgments of God, 
that of the cross. The bishop and abbot each chose a 
man, and both the men appeared in the chapel, where they 
atretched out their arms in the form of a cross. The 3; 
tators, more devout than the mob of the present day, but 
still the mob, were piously ‘attentive, but betted however 
now for one man, now for the other, and critically watched 
the slightest motion of the arms. ‘The bishop's man was 
first tired :—he let his arms fall, and ruined his patron's 
cause forever ! Though sometimes the: i ight be 
eluded by the artifice of the priest, numerous were the in- 
nocent victims who unquestionably suffered in these super- 
stitious practices. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century they were very 
common, Hildebert, bishop of Mans, being accused of 
high treason by our William Rufus, was preparing to un 
detgo one of these trials ; when Ives, bishop of Chartres, 
convinced him that they were i} t the canons of the 
constitutions of the church, and adds, that in this manner 
Innocentiam defendere, est innocentiam . 

An abbot of St Aubin of Angers in 1066, having refused 
to present a horse tu the Viscount of Tours, which the vis- 
‘count claimed in right of his lordship, whenever an abbot 
first took possession of that abbey: the ecclesiastic offered 
to justify Bimeelt by the trial of the otdeal, or by duel, for 
which he proposed tofurnish a man. ‘The viscount at first 
agreed to tho duel; but, reflecting that these combats, 
though sanctioned by the church, depended wholly on the 
skill or vigour of the adversary, and could therefore afford 
no substantial proof of the equity of his claim, he proposed 
to compromise the matter in a manner which strongly 
characterizes the times: he waived his claim, on condition 
that the abbot should not forget to mention in his prayers, 
himself, his wife, and his brothers! As the orisons a 
peared to the abbot, in comparison with the horse, of little 
‘or no value, he accepted the proposal. 

In the tenth century the right of representation was not 
fixed: it was a question, whether the sons of a son ought 
to be reckoned among the children of the fami 
ceed equally with their uncles, if th 
die while their grandfathers survived. 
cided by one of these combat The champion in behalf 
of the right of children to represent their deceased father 
proved victorious. It was then established by a perpetual 
decree that they should henceforward share in the inheri- 
tance, together with their uncles. In the eleventh century 
the same mode was practised to decide respecting two 
rival Liturgies! A pair of knights, clad in complete ar- 
mour, were the critics to decide whi:h was the authentic 
‘and true Liturgy. : . 

If two neighbours, say the capitularies of Dagobert, dis 















to the fire to confirm this,” 
‘om of our rude 


















































he contested land he dug up by the ju 
ight by himinto the court, and the two parties 
touch it with the points of their swords, calling uo God aa 
‘@ witness of their claims ;—after this let them combef, and 
let victory decide on their rights ! 

In Germany, a solemn circumstance was practived im 
these judicial combats. In the midst of the lists, they 
placed a bier.—By its side stood the accuser and the ao 
used one at the head and the other at the foot ofthe 

ier, jeaned there for some time in profound silence, 
before they began the combat. 

Mr Ellis, in his elegant preface to Way’s Fabliasr, 
ahows how faithfully the manners of the age are paintes 
in these ancient tales, by observing the jodicil combat 
introduced by a writer of the fourteenth century, who im 
his poem represents Pilate as challenging Jesus Chrat 
to angle combat, and. another who describes the persoa 
who pierced the side of Christ as a knight who goyated with 
Jesus. 

Judicial combat appears to have been practised by the 
Jews. Whenever ‘he rabbins had to decide on a dispute 
about property between two parties, neither of which could 
produce evidence to substantiate his hey terminated 
itby single combat. The rabbins were impressed bys 
notion that conciousness of right would give additional 
confidence and strength to the rightful possessor. This 
appears in the recent sefmon of arabbin. It may, how 
ever, be more philosophical to observe that such judicial 
combats were more frequently favourable to the criminal 
than to the innocent, because the bold wicked man is uruak 
ly more ferocious and hardy than he whom he singles oot 
as bis victim, and who only wishes to preserve his own 
quiet enjoyments—in this case the assailant is the more 
terrible combatant. 

In these times those who were accused of robbery were 
by a piece of barley-bread, on which the mess 

id ; and if they could not swallow it they were - 
declared guilty. ‘This mode of trial was improved by add> 
ing to the bread a slice of cheese ; and such were their cre 
ind firm dependence on Heat in these ndiculous 
trials, that they were very particular in this holy bread and 
cheese called the corsned. The bread was to be of unles 


pute ing the boundaries of their possessions, bt a 
piece of turf of 
a 












lv im various parts. 
was observe 
da of the corpee, 


ed into pathos by dwelling on this phenomenon. 
;Reaberiomn obeerves that all these pre Inarineions vase 
cherished from the superstitions of the age beliesing 
legendary histories of those saints, who crowd and dis» 
0 the Homan calender. These fabulous meiracies hed 
een declared authentic by the bills of the popes and the 
decrees of councils; they wero greedily swallowed by the 
opulace ; and whoever believed that the Supreme Bei 
fed inte miraculously on those trivial occasion 
mentioned in legends, could not but expect his intervesti® 
in matters of greater importance when solemnly referred i 
his decision. Besides tl ingenious remark, the fact ia, 
that these customs were a substitute for written laws which 
that barbarous period had not; and as no society can exat 
without laws, the ignorance of the people had recourse 
these customs, which, bad and absurd as they were, 
to ciose contreversies which otherwise might have give 
birth to more destructive practices. Ordeals are in troth 
the rude laws of a barbarous people who have not yet ob 
tained a written code, and not advanced enough in civifaer 
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famous are not always illustrious. In the rage for titles 
the ancient lawyers in Italy were not sativfied by calling 
kings illustres; they went a step higher, and would have 
‘emperors to be super-illustres, a barbarous coinage of their 
own, 








these strange phrases, they had so servilely and ridiculous 
ly invented, should be reduced to a simple subscription, 
To the king our lord,’ leaving out those fantastical attri- 
utes which every secretary had vied with his predecessors 
in increasing their number. 

Tt would hil three columns of the present pages to tran- 
scribe the titles and attributes of the Grand Piss ich 
he assumes in a letter to Henry IV. Selden, in his Ti- 
tles of Honour, first part, p. 140, has preserved it, This 
“emperor of victorious emperors,’ as he styles himsrif, at 
length coniescended to agree with the emperor of Ger- 
many, in 1606, that in all their letters and instruments they 
should be only styled futher and son: the emperor callin; 
the sultan his sun ; and the sultan the emperor, in regard, 
of his years, his father. 

Formerly, Houssnie, the ttle of highness was only 
i ut now it has become so common, that 

















ordinar, 
were of the most sordid nature :—in public au 
dressed like the meanest of the people, and affecied to sit 
‘on an old broken chair, with a filthy dog on his knees. In 
‘an account found of his household, this majestic prince has 
a charge made him, for two new sleeves sowed on one of 
his old doublets, 

Formerly kings were apostrophized by the 
grace. Henry VIII was the first, says Hous 
sumed the title of highness ; and at length majeaty. 
Francis I, who saluted him with his last title, in their ine 
terview inahe year 1520, though he called himsel! only the 
first gentleman in his kingdom ! 

So distinct were once the titles of highness and excellence, 
that, when Don Juan, the brother of Philip II, was per= 
itted to take up the latter title, and the city of Granada 
saluted him by the title of highness, it occasioned such se- 
rious jealousies at court, that had he persisted in it, he 
would have been condemned for treason. 

‘The usual title of cardinals, about 1600, was seignoria 
Wlestrienma; the Duke of Lerma, the Spanish minister 
‘and cardinal in hin old age, assumed the title of ic 
reverendissima, The church of Rome was in ita glory, 
and to be called reverend was then accounted a higher ho- 
nour than to be styled the illustrious. But by use illus 
trious grew familiar, and vulgar, and at last the 
cardinals were distinguished by the title of eminent. 

After all these historical notices respecting these titles, 
the reader will smile when he is acquainted with the rea- 
eon of an honest curate, of Montserrat, who refused to be- 
stow the title of highness on the duke of Mantua, because 
he found in his breviary these words, T' solue Domi 


man, the Tiberius of France; whose manners 
ences he 











itlo of your 





















inus, tu 
solus Altissimus ; from all which he concluded, that none 
bat the Lord wax to be honoured with the title of highness. 
The ¢ Titles of Honour’ of Selden is a very curious vol- 
ume, and as the learned Usher told Evelyn, the most 
valuable work of this great scholar, ‘The best edition is a 
Glio of about 1000 pages. Selden vindicates the right of 
a king of England to tho title of emperor. 











was title did not move 
‘a mind, that title did not love.’ 








j Mongault, ‘on the divine honours which were 


TITLES oF soveRrtons. 
In countries where despotism exists in all 
is gratified in all rices, either the intoxication of pow- 
er hus occasioned sovereigns to assume the most solema 
1d the most fantastic titles; or the royal duties and func» 
tiom were considered of 20 high and extensive a nature, 
that the people expressed their notion of the pure m-aar- 
chical state, by the most energetic descriptions of orieatal 





force, and 











fancy. 
“Tho chiefs of the Natches are regarded by their copie 
as the children of the wun, and they bear the name of theie 
father. 

The titles which some cl 







The Aoi 
culous 





euaor of the white ele nd the two earrings, 

Ie virtue of this possession legitimate. heir of Peg and 

Brama;_ lord of the twelve provinces of Bengal, and the 
twelve kings who plage their heads under his feet, 

His majesty of Ava is called God; when he writes toa 

foreign sovereign he calls himself the king of kings, whom 





{ all others should obey, as he is the cause of the preserra- 


tion of all animals ; the regulator of the seasons, the abeo- 
lute master of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother to the 
sun, and king of the four and twenty umbrellas! These 
umbrellas aro always carried before him as a mark of bis 
dignity. 

Ths titles of the king of Achem aro singular though re 
luminous, ‘The most striking ones are sovereign of the 
universe, whore body is as luminous as the sun: whom 
God created to be as accomplished as the moon at her ple- 
nitude; whose eye glitters like the northern star; a kis 

ritual as a ball is round; who when he rises shades 
is people; (rom under whose fect a sweet odour it 


cent history of Ceylon, has added to 
this collection the authentic title of the Kapdryan sore 
reign. He too is called Devo (God.) In a deed of git 
he proclaims his extraordinary attributes. ¢ The protector 
of religion, whove fame is infinite, and of surpassing 
lence, exceeding the moon, the uncxpanded jessamioe- 
buds, the stars, &c; whuse feet are as fragrant to the 
noses of other sings as flowers to bees; our most 
patron and god by custom, &c.’ 

Afier a long enumeration of the countries possessed by 
the king of Persia, they give him some poetical distiao> 
ons ; the branch of honour ; the mirror of virtue ; end the 















| rose of delight. 


i ROYAL DIVINITIES, 

There is a curigns dissertation in the ‘ Memoires de PA> 
cadomie des inscriptions et Belles Lettres, hy the 

paid to the 

governors of provinces during the Roman republic?’ durag 

their life-time these originally began in gratitude, and 

Tength degenerated into flattery. These facts curiously shew 

how far the human mind can advance, when led oa by ca» 
toms that operate invisibly on it, and blind usin our 

dities, One of these ceremonies was exquisitely ridiculows. 

‘When they voted a statue fo a proconsul, they placed & 











among the statues of the gods in the festival called Ledtim 
ternium ; from the ridiculous circumstances of this soleus 
femti On that day the gods were invited to a repatly 


however spread in various quarters of the city, 
fo satiate mouths more mortal. ‘The gods were howerer 
taken down from their pedestals, laid on beds ornamented, 
in their temples; pillows were, placed under thoir marke 
heads ; and while they reposed in this posture 
wore served with a magnificent repast. When Gout 
conquered Rome, the servile senate put him to dine 
the gods! Fatigued by, and ashamed of these hoacers, be 
desired the senate to erase from his statue in the capiiah 
the title they had given him of a demi-god! 

‘We know that the first Roman emperors did not wast 
flatterers, and that the adulations they sumetimes lavished 
were extravagant. But perhaps few know that they were 
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Jess offensive than the fiatterers of the third contury under 
the Pagan, and of the fourth under the Christian emperors. 
‘Those who are acquainted with the character of the age 
of Augustulus, have only to throw their eyes on the one, 
and the other code, to find an infinite nuinber of passages 
which had not been bearable even in that age. For in- 
stance, here is a law of Arcadius and Honorius, published 


in 404: 
“Let the officers of the palace be warned to abstain 
from froquenting tumultuous meetings ; and that those who, 
ated by a sacrilegious temerity, dare tv oppose the 
rity of cur divinity, shall be deprived of their employ- 
ments, and their estates confiscated.” The letters they 
write are holy. When the sons of their fathers, it is 
© Their father of divine memory ;' or ‘ Their divine father,’ 
‘They call their own laws oracles, and celestial oracles. So 
also their subjects address them by the titles of ‘Your per- 











treason. All 
of the Chinese. 


ity, let him be judged guilty of bigh 





night, 
P "Such adulation, howover, could not alter the 
ineral condition and fortune of this unhappy being, who 
fame a sovereign without knowing what it is to be one. 


He was brought out of the seraglio to be placed on the | 


throne, and it was he rather than the spectators, who 
might have truly used the interjection of astonishment ! 


DETHRONED MONARCHS. 

Forrowe never appears in a more extravagant humour 
than when she reduces monarchs to medicants. 
Half a century ago it was not imagined that our own times 
should have to record many such instances. After having 
d kings raised into divinities, we see them now 









a. 

In Candide or the Optimist, there is an admirable stroke 
of Voltaire’s, Eight travellers meet in an obscuro inn, and 
some of them with not sufficient money to pay for a scurvy 
dinner. In the course of conversation, they ‘are discovered 


to be eight monarchs in Europe, who had been deprived uf 
their crowns! 

‘What added to this exquisite satire‘was, that there were 
eight living monarchs at that moment wanderers ou the 
earth ;—a circumstance which has since occurred. 

Adelaide, the widow of Lothario king of Italy, ohe of the 
most beautiful women in her age, was besieged in Pavia by 
Berenger, who resolved to constrain her to marry his son 
after Pavia was taken; she escaped from her prison with 





her almoner. The archbishop of Reggio had offered her | 


an asylum: to reach it, sbe and her almoner travelled on 
foot through the country by pight, concealing herself in the 
day time among the corn, while the almoner begged for 
alms and (ood through the villages. 

‘The Emperor Henry IV, after havihg been deposed and 
imapnsoned by his son, Henry V, escaped from prison ; 

r, vagrant, and without aid, he entreated the bishop of 
Bpires ts grant him a lay prebend in his church.‘ T have 





Mary of Maticis, the widow of Henry the Great, mo- 
er 


ther of 


happy fugitive. Hor 
opening: ‘ Supplie Marin, Reina de France et 
re, disant, que depuis le 28 Fevrier, elle aurait 6 arretéo 
prisonniere au chateau de Compiegne, sans étre ni accu- 
6c ni soupgonnée, &ec.’ Lilly, the astrologer, in bis Life 
and Death of King Charles the First, presents us with a 
melancholy picture of this unfortunate monarch. He haa 














leo described the person of the old queen mother of 


France, 


| is excited by contempl 





"In the month of August, 1641, I behold the old queen 
mother of France departing ig from London, in company of 
Thomas earl of Arundel. sad spectacle of mortality it 
was, and produced tears from mine eyes and many other 
beholders, to see an aged, lean, decripit, poor-queen ready 
for her grave, necessitated to depart hence, having no place 
of residence in this werld left her, but where the courtesy of 
her hard fortune assigned it. She had been the only stately 
and magnificent woman of Europe : wife to the greatest 
king that ever lived in France ; mother unto one king and 
unto two queens.’ 

In the year 1595, 

1. bod; 





at Paris, Antonio king of Portu- 
rred | ites Cordeliers, and his heart 
ol 












feet of his dear master. This hero in | 
the ancient Romans would have raised 
Diego Bothei, one of the great 


alty, to whom 
tars, was Duo 
it_ lords of the court of 





Portugal and who drew his origin from the kings of Bo- 
emia. 

Hume supplies me with an anecdote of singular royal 

distress. He informs us that the queen of England, with 

nsion assigned her: 

it ran so low, that one 

she in- 


her son Charles, had ‘a moderate 
but it was so ill paid, and her ci 
morning when the Cardinal de Retz waited on her, 
formed hi that her daughter, the princess Henri 
obliged to he a-bed for vant of a fire to warm he 
nuch a condition was reduced, in the midst of Paris, a 

ueen of England, and daughter of Henry IV of Franca! 
We find another proof of her excessive poverty. Salma- 
sius, after publishing his celebrated political book, in fa- 
vour of Charles IT, the Defensio Regia, was much blamed 
bya friend for not having sent a copy tothe widowed 
queen of Charles, who, he writes, though poor, would yet 
have paid the bearer! 

The daughter of James the First, who married the 
Elector Palatine, in her attempts to get her husband 
crowned, was reduced to the utmost beggary, and wander- 
od frequently in disguise as a mere vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles VII, of France. 
Our Henry V. had shrunk his kingdom into the town of 
Bourges. It is said that having told a shoemaker after he 
had just tried a pair of his boots, that he had n0 money to 

ay for them, Crispin had such callous feelings that he re- 
fused his majesty the boots! ‘It is for this reason,’ says. 
Comines, ‘I praise those princes who are on good terms 
with the lowest of their people ; for they know not at what 
hour they ey ee the im 

Many monarchs of this day have probably experienced 
more than once the truth of the reflection of Comines, 

‘We may add here, that in all conquered countries the 
descendants of royal families have been found among the 
dregs of the populace. An|Irish prince has been discover 
ed mn the person of «, miserable peasant; and in Mexiea, 
its faithful historian Clavigero notices that he has known a 
locksmith who was a descendant of its ancient kings, and 
a tailor of one of its noblest families. 


FEUDAL customs. 
Barbarous asthe feudal customs were, they were the 
first attempts at organizing European society. The nore 
thern nations, intheir irruptions and settlements in Europe, 
were barbarians independent of each other, till a sense of 
public safety induced these hordes to confederate. But the 
private individual reaped no benefit from the public union ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have lost his wild liberty im 
the subjugation ; he in a short time was cmpelled to suf 
fer from his chiefiain : and the curiosity of the philosopher 
in the feudal customs a barbare 
ous people carrying into their first social institutions their . 
original ferocity. The institation of forming ci inte 
communities at length gradually diminished this military 
and aristocratic tyranny ; and the freedom of cities, origi 
nating in the pores of commerce, shook off the yoke of 
insolent lordships. A famous ecclesiastical writer of thet 
day, who had imbibed the feudal pre; 
communities, which wer distinguis 


by the 
(bence probebly our manicipel term the 
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been told, must be made tothe Grecian histonans, The 
Persians are viewed to great disadvantage in Grecian his 
tory. [t would form a curious inquiry, and the result might 
be unexpected to some, wore the Oriental student to com" 
ment on the Grecian historians. The Greciane were not 
the demi-gods they paint themselves to have been, nor 
those they attacked the contemptible multitudes 1 de 
scribe. ‘hese boasted victories might be diminished. 
The same obsert n attaches to Cazsar’s account of his 
British expedition, He never records the defeats he fre= 
quently experienced. The national prejudices of the Ro- 
man higtorians have undeubjedly occasioned us to have a 
very erroneuus conception of the Carthagenians, whose 
discoveries in navigation and commercial enterprises were 
the most considerable among the ancients. We must in- 
deed think highly of that people, whose works on agricul- 
ture which they had raised into a science, the senate of 
Rome orderd to be translated into Latin. They must 














indeed have been a wise and grave peuple. Yet they are 
stigmi 


jatized by the Romans for faction, cruelty and cowar- 
and their bad faith has come down to us in @ pro- 
but Livy was a Roman ! and there is a patriotic 
malignity ! 





METEMPSYCHOSI 

If we except the belief of a future remuneration beyond 
this life for suffering virtue, and retribution for successful 
erimes, there is no system so simple, and so little repugnant 
to our understanding, as that of the metempsychosis, The 
pains and the pleasures of this life are by this system con= 
sidered as the recompense or the punishment of our actions 
in an anterior state: so that, saves St Foix we cease to 
wonder that among men als, some enjoy an easy 
and agreeable life, while others seem born only to suffer all 
kinds of miseries : preposterous as | tem may appear, 
it has not wanted for advocates in the present age, which 
indeed has revived every kind of fanciful theories. Mer- 
cier, in L’an deux mille quatre cents quarante, seriously 
maintains the present one. 

If we seek for the origin of the opinion of the metempay- 
chosis, or the transmigration of soule into other bodies, we 
must plunge into the remotest antiquity ; and even then we 
shall find it impossible to fix the epoch of ite first author. 
‘The notion was long extant in Greece before the time cf 
Pythagoras. Herodotus assures us that the Egyptian 
press taught it; but he does not inform us of the time it 






























immorti 





‘The opinion of the metempsy pread in almost every 
region of the earth; and it continucs, even to the present 
time in all its force among those nations who have not yet 
embraced christ ly. The people of Arra Peru, 
Siam, Camboya, Tonquin, Cochin-China, Japan, Java, 
and Ceylon still entertain that fancy, which also forms the 
chief article of the Chinese religion. The Druids believed 
in transmigration. The bardic triads of the Welsh are fuli 
of this belief; and a Welsh antiquary insists that by an 
emigration which formerly took place. it was conveyed to 
the Bramins of India from Wales! The Welsh bards tell 
us that the souls of men transmigrate into the bodies of those 
ani whose habits and characters they most resemble, 
till after a circuit of such chastising miseries, they are ren 
dered more pure for the celestial presence ; for man may be 
converted into a pig or a wolf, till at length he assumes the 
inoffensiveness of the dove. 
My learned friend Sharon Turner, the accurate and phi« 





























- losophical historian of our Saxon ancestors, has explained, 
in his ‘ Vindication of the ancient British Poems,’ p. 281, 
the Welsh system of the metempsychosis, Their bards 





mention three circles of 
inclosing circle, holds n 


ence. The circle of the all. 
ing alive or dead but God. The 
second circle, that of felicity, is that which men are to pers 
vad after they havo passed through their terrestrial changes. 
The circle of evil is that in which human nature passes 
through those varying stages of existence which it must un~ 

















dergo before i walified to inhabit the circle of felicity. 
The progression of man throngh the circle of evil in mark~ 
ed by three infelicitien: necessity, oblivion, and deaths. 


‘The deaths which follow our changes, are so many escapes 
from their power. Man is a free agent, and has the liberty 
of choosing; his sufferings and changer cannot be foreseen. 
By his misconduct he may happen to fall retragade into the 
lowest state from which he bad emerged. If his conduct 














jn any one state, instead of improving his being, had made 
it worse, he fell back into a worse condition to commence 
again his purifying revolutioas. Humanity was the limit of 
the dograied transmigrations. All the changes above ha- 
manity produced felicity. Humanity is the scene of the 
contest and after man hes traversed every state of anima 
ted existence, andcan remember all that he has passed 
through, that consummation follows which he attains in the 
circleof felicky. Itis on this system of transmigration thal 
Taliessin the Welsh bard, who wrote in the sixth century, 
‘ives a recital of his pretended transmigration. He tells 
jow he had been a serpent, a wild ass, a buck, 
&c ; and this kind of reminiscence o| 
recovery of memory, was & proof of the mortal’s advances 
to the happier circle. For to forget what we have been, 
was one of the curses of the circle of evil. Taliessin there 
fore, adds Mr Turner, as profusely boasts of his recovered 
reminiscence as any modern sectary can do of his state of 
grace and election. . 

In all these wild reveries there seems to be a moral fable 
in the notion, that the clearer a man recollects what a brats 
he has been, it is certain proof that he is in an improved 
state! 

‘According to the authentic Clavigero, in his history of 
Mexico, we find the Pythagorean transmigration casried oa 
in the west, and not less fancifully than in the countries of 
the east. ‘The people of Tlascala believe that the souls of 
persons of rank went afier their death to inhabit the bodies 
of beautiful and sweet singing birds, and those of the nebler 

ipeds ; while the souls of inferior persons were sup 
posed to pass into weasels, beetles, and such other meme 





















There is something not a little ludicrous in the deserip- 
tion Plutarch gives at the clove of his treatise on ‘ the 
of heavenly justice.’ Thespesius saw at length the 
of those who were condemned to return to life, and whom 
they violently forced to take the form of all kinds of animals. 
‘The labourers charged with this transformation, forge with 
their instruments certain parts; others, a new form; and 
made some totally disappear; that these souls might be ree 
dered proper for another kind of life and other halts 
Among these he perceived the soul of Nero, which had ab 
ready suffered long torments, which stuck to the baly 
by nails red from the fire. The workmen seized on him te 
mako a viper of, under which form he was now to live, after 
having devoured the breast that had carried him—Baut ia 
this Plutarch only copies the fine reveries of Plato. 








SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 


The etiquette or the rules to be observed im the royal 
palaces is necessary, writes Baron Rielfield, for keeping 
order at court, In Spain ied to such lengths a 
to make tyrs of their kings. Here is an instance, at 
which, in spite of the fatal consequences it produced, os? 
cannot refrain fre smiling. : 

ilip the Third was gravely seated fre-side; 
the firermaker of the court’ hed Kindled 80 bd quantity 
of wood, that the monarch was nearly suffocated with heal, 
and his grandeur would not suffer him to rise from the 
chair; the domestics could not presume to enter the apart 
ment, because it was against the etiquette. At lengh the 
Marquis de Pota appeared, and the king ordered him @ 
damp the fires: but he excused himself; alleging that be 
was forbidden by the etiquette to perform such a function, 
for which the duke d’Usseda ought to be called upon, asi 
was his business. ‘The duke was gone out; the fre burst 
fiercer; andthe king endured it, rather than derogate fro 
his dignity. But his blood heated to such a 
that an erysipelas of the head appeared the next dat, 
which succeeded by a violent fever, carried him off in 1€2, 
in the twenty-fourth year of | 5 
‘The palace was once on fire;a soldier, who know the king? 
sister was in her apartment, and must inevitably have bees 
consumed in a few momenta by the flames, at the risk of 
hi rushed in, and brought her highness safe out ia his 
arms: but the Spanish etiquette was here wofully broxet 
into! The loval soldier was brought to trial, and as it wat 
impossible to deny that he had entered her te 
judgor conderaned him to die! The Spanseh Princes, bow- 
‘ever condescended in consideration of the ircumatance, 
to pardon the soldier, and verv benevolently saved his lie! 
When Isabella, mother of Philip I], was ready to be 
livered of him, she commanded that all the lights rhould be 
extinguisoed - that if the violence of her pain should cca 
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fires, inundations, wars, or bad harvests had reduced to ' 


want. Convinced that idleness more inevitably introduced 
poverty than any otber cause, it was rigorously punished ; 
the Hyyptians made it criminal, and no v 8 oF 
mendicants were suffered under any pretence whaterer. 
Those who wore convicted of slothfulness, and atill re- 
fused to labour for the public when labour was offered to 
them, were punished with death. The Egyptian taskmas- 

observed thai the Iaraclites were an idle nation, and 
d them to furnish bricks for the erection of those fa- 







Lycurgus would not 
jis republic either poor or rich: they lived and la- 
common. As in the present times, every family 
has its stores and cellars, eo they had public ones, and dise 
tributed the provisions aceording to the ages and conatitu- 
‘tions of the people. If the same r 
cisely observed by the Athenians, the Corinthians and the 
other people of Greece, the same maxim existed in full 
force against idleness. 

‘According to the laws of Draco, Solon, &c, a conviction 
of wilful poverty was punished with the loss of life. Plato, 
more gentle in his manners, would have them only banish- 
ed. He calls them enemies of the state; and pronounces 
‘asa maxim, that where there are great numbers of men- 
dic fatal revotutions will happen ; for as these people 
have nothing to lose, they plan opportunities to disturb the 
public repace, 

The ancient Romans, whose universal object was the 

yublic prosperity, were not indebted to Greece on this 
Read. ‘One of the principal occupations of their censors 
‘was to keep watch on the vagabonds, Those who were 
condemned as incorrigible sluggards were sent to the 
‘mines, or made bour on the public edifices, The Ro~ 
mans of those times, unlike the present race, did not con- 
sider the far nienfe ax an occupation: they were con- 
vinced that their liberalities were ill-placed in bestowing 
them on such men. Tho little republics of the hees and the 
nia were often held out as an example ; and the laut, pare 
ticularly where Virgil says, that they have elected over- 
seers who correct the sli 























bd Pare agmina cogunt, 


Castigantque moras? 


Virgil. 


And if we may trust the narratives of our travellers, the 
beavers pursue this regulation more rigorously and exactly 
But their rigour, 
that of 


than even these industrious societies. 
although but animals, 
ancient Germans; wl 
idlers and vagabonds in the thicl 
‘and left them to perish by a kind of death which resembled 
their inactive dispositio 

Yet. after all, it was not inhumanity that prompted the 
ancients thus severely to chastixe idleness: they were in- 
duced to it by a strict equity ; and it would be doing them 
injustice to aunpose, that it was thus they treated those 
wufortunate poor, whose indigence was occasioned by in- 
firmitins, by age or unforereen calamitics. Every family 
constantly assisted its branches to save them from being 
reduced to begeary ; which to them appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected thase who were det 
tute of friends, or incapable of labour. When Ulysses 
was disguised as a mendicant, and presented himself to 
Eurvmachns, this prince observing him to be robust and 
healthy, offered to give him emnloyment, or otherwise to 
leave him to fortune. When the Roman emperors, 
even in the reigns of Nero and Tiberius, bestowed their 
Jargesses, the distributors were ordered to except thore 
from receiving a share whose bad conduct kept them in 
micerv; for that it was better the lazy should die with 
bunzer than be fed in idleness, 

‘Whether the polic of the ancients was more exact, or 
whether they were more attentive to practixe the duties of 
hrnanity, of that slaverv served as an efficacious correc- 
tive of idlenes: clearly apnears how little was the mis- 
ery, and haw few the numbers of their poor, This they 
did too, withont having reconrse to hospitala, 

At the b¥shment of christianity, when the apostles 
commanded a community of wealth amiong their disciples, 
the miseries of the poor became alleviated in a greater de- 
gree. they did not absolurely live together, as we have 
seen rei Ws orders, vet the rich continually supplied their 
Gistressed brethren: but matters greatly changed under 


nat so barbarous the 





























































Constanti This prince published edicts in favour d 
those christians who had been condeamed in the preced= 
ing reigns to slavery, to the mines, the gulleys, or prisoass 
‘The church felt an intndation of prodigious crowds of these 
miserable men, who brought with them urgent wants and 
corporeal infirmities. The christian families were inea 
not numerous; they could not satisfy these ciaimant, 
"The magistrates protected them ; they built spacious now 
pitals, under different titles, for the sick, the aged. the i 
valids, the widows, and orphans. The emperors and be 
most eminent personages, were seen in these host: 
amining the patients; they assisted the helpless; they 
dressed the wounded. This did so much bcnour to the 
new religion that Julian the Apostate introduced this cu» 
tomi among the pagans. But the best things are seen cm 


tinually perverted. 
were found insufficient. Many slaves, 

















These retr 
proud of the liberty they had just recovered, looked a 
them as prisons; and under various pretexts, wandered 











vassals: 
is observed it 





Then, indeed, the & 
ble of Plato might be realised: Poverty may be embraced 
by the god of Riches: and if she did not produce the we 
luptuous offspring of Love, she would become the feria 


mother of Agriculture, and the ingenious mother of the 
Arts and Manufactures. 








SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


A Rabbin once told me of an ingenious invents 
which in the Talmnd is attributed to Solomon ; and ta 
story shows that there are some pleasing tales in that ia 
mene compilation. 

‘The power of the monarch had epread his wisdom tothe 
remotest part of the known world. Queen Sheba, a 
tracted by the splendour of his reputation, visited 
ical king at his own court ; there, one day tn exerciee tht 
sagacity of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the 
foot of ‘the throne; in each hand sho held a wreath ; the 
‘one was composed of natural, and the other of arviBrial 

Art, in the labour of the mimetic wreath, had 
jely emulated the lively hues of nature; 90 thal at 
it was held by the queen for the inepection 

was deemed imporsible for him to decide, a 














the king. 
her question imported, which wreath was the production 
of nature, and which the work of art. ‘The sazacins Se 
lomon seemed perplexed ; yet to be vanquished, thongh ia 





a trifle, by a trifling woman, irritated his pr 
of David, he who had written treatises on the vegetable 
productions ' from the cedar to the hyasop,’ to acknowledge 
himself outwitted by a woman, with shreds of paper and 
glazed paintings! ‘The honour of the monarchs repute 
tion for divine sagacity seemed diminished, and the whole 
Jewish court looked solemn and melancholy. At length, 
an expedient presented itself to the king; and it mast be 
confessed worthy of the naturalist. Observing a cluster 
of bees hovering about a window, he commanded that 
should be opened: it was onened; the bees rushed ate 
the court, and alighted immediately on one of the wreath, 
while not_a singlo one fixed onthe other. The baffed 
Sheba had one more reason to be astonished at the wit 
dom of Solomon, 

This would mike a pretty poetical tale, Tt wanld vied 
an elegant description, and a plensing moral; that the bet 
only rests on the natural beauties, and never fzes oa tht 
painted , however inimitably the colours may b 














CURIOSITIES OF . 





the bony system. They imitate equally well the form, and 
more exactly the coluuring of nature than injected prepa- 
rations ; and they have been employed to perpetuate many 
transient phenomena of disease, of which no other court 
could have made so lively a record. 

There is a species of wax-work, which, though it can 
hardly claim the honours of the fine arts, is adapted to af 
ford much pleasure, I mean figures of wax, which may 
be modelled with the truth of character, 

Menage has noticed a work of this kind. 
1675, the Duke de Matne received 
mze of a moderate table. On the door was inscribed, 
‘The pammet of Wit! The inside exhibited an alcove 
and along gallery. In an arm-chair was seated the 6- 
of the duke himself composed of wax, the resem- 

lance the most perfect imaginable. On one side stood 
the Duke de la Rochefoucaullt, to whom he presented a pa- 

er of verses for his examination. Mr de Marcillac and 

jossuct Bishop of Meaux, were standing near the arm- 
chair. In the alcove, Madame de Thianges and Madame 
de In Fayetto sat retired reading a book, Boileau, the 
satirist stood at the door of the gallery, hindering seven or 
eight bad poets from entering. Near Boileau stood Ra- 
cine who seemed to beckon to La Fontaine to come fure 
ward. Allthese figures were formed of wax; and this 
philosophical baby-house, interesting for the personages it 
imitated, might induce a wish in xome philosophers to play 
once more with one. 

‘There was lately an old canon at Cologne who made a 
collection of small wax models of characteristic figures, 
such as, personifications of misery, in a haggard old man 
with a scanty crust anda brown jug before him: or of ava~ 
rice in a keen looking Jew muser counting hin gold, which 
were done with such a spirit and reality that a Flemish 
painter a Hogarth or Wilkie, could hardly have worked up 
the feeling of the figure more impressively. All these 
were done with a truth and expression which I could not 
have imagined the waxcapable Sfexhibiing, he lively 
writer “an Autumn on the Rhine.’ There is some- 
thing very infantine in this taste ; but T have preserved it 
Jong in life, and only lament that itis very rarcly gratified 
by such close copiers of nature as was this old canon 

ologne. 


In the year 
It eabinet, about the 
































PASQUIN AND MARFORIO, 


All the world have heard of these statues; they have 
served as vehicles for the keenest satire in a land of the 
most uncontrolled despotism. ‘The atafue of Pasquin (from 
whence the word pasguinade) and that of Marforio are 
placed in Rome in two different quarters. Marforio’s is 
‘an ancient statue that lies at its whole length: either Pa- 
narium Jovum; or the river Rhine. That of Pasguin is 
amarble statue, greatly mutilated, which stands at the 
corner of the palace of the Ursinds supposed to be the fi- 
gure of a gladiator. Whatever they may have been is 
now of little consequence ; to one or other of these statue 
during the concealment of the night are affixed those sa- 
tires or lampeons which the authors wish should be dispers- 
ed about Rome without any danger to themselves. When 
Marforio is attacked, Pasquin comes to hin succour and 
when Paaquin is the sufferer he finds in Marforio a; con= 
stant defender. ‘Thus, by a thrust anda parry, the most 
serious matters are disclosed ; and the most’ illustrious 
perronages are attacked by their enemies, and defended 

y their friends. 

‘Misson in his travels in Italy, gives tho following ac- 
count of the origin of the name of the statue of Pas 

‘A satirical tailor, who lived at Rome, and whose name 
was Pasquin, amused himself with severe raillery, liberal- 
ly bestowed on those who passed by his shop ; which in 
time became the lounge of the news-mongers. ‘The tailor 
had precisely the talent to head a regiment of satirical 
wits, and had he had time to publish, he would have been 
the Peter Pindar of his day; but his genius seems to have 
been satisfied to rest cross-legged on his shop-board. When 
any lampoons or amusing bon-mois were current in Rome, 
thev were usually called from his shop, inades. Afier 
his death this statue of an ancient gladiator was found un- 
ent of his shop. It was soon xet up: and 

scribed with his name; and they 
to raise him from the dead, and keep the caus 
ilor alive, in the marble gladiator of wit. 
‘There is a very rare work, with this title 
terum, Tomi Duo.’ The first containing the 





















* Pasquil~ 
ree, and 








the second the prose pasquinades published at Basle, 1544. 
The rarity of this collection of satirical pieces is eo 
tirely owing to the arts of suppression practised by the 
pal government. Sallengre, inhis Literary Memoirs, 
ven an account of this work ; his own copy had formerly 
belonged to Daniel Heinsius, who, in two verses, writes 
in his band, describes its rarity and the price it cost ; 
Roma meos fratres igni dedit, unica Phenix 
Vivo, auriesque veneo centum Henelo. 
{Rome fare my brothereto the ames, but I eurvire aw 
tary Phenix. Heinsius bought me for a hundred guide 





This collection contains a 





musi be taken with grains of allowance ; but Mr Rosse 
might have discovered in these epigrams and puns, that of 
his hero Leo X, and the more than infamous Lucretia of 
Alexander VI; even the corrupt Romans of the day wore 
capable of expressing themselves with the utmost free 
dom.* Of these three respectable personages we find a» 
veral cpitaphs. Of Alexander VI we have an apoogy 
for his conduct, 
Vendit Alexander Cli 
Emerat ille prius, ve 
* Alexander eells the keys, the altars, and Chriet: 
bought them firet, he hadl a right to sell them? 














Hoc wmulo dormit Lucretia numine, sed re 
‘Thais; Alexandri filia, sponsa, nurus! 
stone aleepe Lucretin by name, bet by 


ture Thais; the daughter, the wile, the daugteer-in- 
Alexander !? 


Leo X was a frequent butt for the arrows of Pa 
quin :— 








Sacra sub extrema, ai forte requiritls. hora 
Cur Ico non potuit sumere ; vendilerat. 


* Do you ank why the Lion did not take the sacrament@ 
his death-bex ‘How could he? He had sold it !* 

Many of these satirical touches depend on pans. Ur 
ban VIT, one of the Barberini family, pillaged the path 
, of brass to make cannon, on which occasion Pasqui wa 

made — 


Quod non feccrunt Barbari Rome, feci: Barberinl’ 
On Clement VII, whose death was said to be occas 
ed by the prescriptions of his Physician : 











Curtius occidit Clementem, Curtius aure 
Donandus, per quem publica parta ealus. 
«Dr Curtius has killed the pope by his remedies ; be 
be paid as a man who deserves well ofthe state.’ ~ 
Another calls Dr Curtis, ‘The Lamb of God whe 
nuls of, takes away all worldly sins.” 
The'following, on Paul IIf, are singular conceptions = 


Papa Medusrum caput est, coma turba Nepotum: 
Perseus cade caput, Cewaries periit. 
in the head of Medusa ; the horrid tresses are Mt 
nephews ; Perscus, off the head, and then we shallberd 
of these serpent-locks. 
Another is sarcastic— 


‘Utcanerent data multa olim sunt Vatibus era: 
Uctaceam, quantum tu mihi, Paule, dabis? 


‘ Heretofore money was given to poets that they might sag? 
how much will you give me, Paul, to be silent ? 


‘The collection containe, among other claces, pasrant 
from the Scriptures which have been applied to the coartd 
Rome ; todifferent nations and perrons ; and one of Be» 
tea Wirgiliana per Paxzvillum collecter,’—pascages fr 
Virgil frequently happily applied and those who are ce 
rious in the history of those times, will find thix pert 
mteresting. The work itself not quite so rare as De 


+ Tt appears by a note in Mr. Roscoe's catalogue of bie Lt 
brary, that three ofthe sarcastic epigrams here cite. are five 
in the Life of Leo X. Atthie distance of time I cannce accoss 
for my own inadvertency. It_hus been, however, the oes 
sion of calling down from Mr Roscoe an admirable refecto& 
which I am desirous of preserving, a8 @ canon of craxwe 
“Tt la much rafer, in general, to speak ofthe contends +f teed? 
Pporitively than negatively, as the latter requires that 
should ve Tiecret that our dlegant and rere 
wuiter should have considered a casual inadvertence as wed 
his anenuien 












































CURIOSITIES OF 








= rezone echeme. the reader may judge br 
The genera: trie of the voume ran 

wes of the best form of 
dbserve in their pubute ; 



















incuteated, are re- 
to the flames, bu: 
broner to enter into the manner of his | 
‘ty and the extravagance of | 
the articica whieh | 
jow:edges a piurdhty of gods : 
eed above the heavens: and 
rs inierior, on this side the heavens, The frst 
from tne remotest antiquity ; the others younger, 
and of afferent ages, He gave a king (o all these gods: ! 
and he cased ium ZEYS. or Jupiter, as the pagans named + 
Accerding to him, the stars had a 
ind the world 
b poyeams, and was even ine 
€1ned to a community of women. Ati his work was Bled 
‘and with not a few impteties, which 
ot venture to give. 
Wat de itentions of Pletho were, it would be rach to 
ngement af 
been 
. | He was learned and h 
mane. ard had not passed his hife entirely in the solitary 
recesses of his study. 
To strain numan curiosity to the utmost hmits ofhuman 
motern Pletho has arisen in Mr Thomas Tay- 
lor, who, coneemant te the platonic philosophy, at the prew 
sent dav re 













































be it recorded, were published 
to avow himself 
rts he can prove that the 
christian retigion 140 ‘bastardized and barbarized Platon- | 
iam? ‘The divinities of Plato are the divinities w be 
adored, and we are to be taught to call Gil Jupiter: the 
Virgin, Venus: and Chriet, Cumd! And the Tliad of | 
Homer a'legorized, ix converted into a Greek bible of the 
V_Extraordin hterary lunacy 
ist observe, that it stands not singular 
in the annalsof the history of the human nund. ‘The Flo- 
Fentine academy which Cosmo founded, had, no doubt, 
some classical enthusiaste: but who, perhaps according to 
the political character of their 
renerved. The platonic furor, 
reached other countries. The 
















ques mur Paris.” In the reign of Louis XII. 
amed Heman dela Fosse, 2 native of Abbeville, by con- * 
tinuntly reading and admiring the Greek and Latin writers, | 
bee 1 enough to persuade himself that it was im- i 
that the religion of such great geninses 

F wave false one, 
























i 
hands of the 





Mt was raised, 
ve thin filly? He was imme- 
rand put tn. prison. fe. the hope that he 
pire lus ex'ravacant errors, they delayed his pun= 

ut no exhortation nor intreaties availed. He 
































prrewted in snaintaining that Jupiter was the # 

God of thy xe, and thal there was ne othe 

than the Eley ds. He was burnt alive, after havi 
@ yuerced, and his hand cut off. ‘Thus 
nt and lear 





auth, who ought only to 
yned as a Bediamite. 

Vir More, the most rational of our modern Piatonists, 
abounds, hiwever, with the most extravagant reverien, 
and was inflated with egotim and enthus 


ing weason had a sweet oduur; a per= 
fection peeulinr to lnmsel, ‘These visionaries indulge tho 
wont fanici“il vanity. 


ANECDOTES OF FASHION. 


© Avolume on this subject might be made very curious 


and entertaining, for our ancestors were not less vacillat- 








usly professes polythrim! “At the close | U 
cn 


i ty which we see, that induces them even to 


* ing. and perhaps more capriciously grotesque, though wit 


Infiuitesy ess 









te tha the present generation, Weret 


tuiien, ab 
sane curious invest-ganon of the progresa wf the art an 
taste, would duubtiess be the resust: the subject otherere 
appears of trdling vaiue : the very farthing jnecesed iastory, 
‘The cen of many fashns was in the © 
conceal some deformity*of the inventor ; hence the cu 
rulfs, houps, and other monstrous devises. I a ret 
beauty chanced to have an unequal hip, those wu 
very handsume hips, would load them with that fa 
which the other was cumpelied by the unkind 
ture tosubsitute. Patches were invented in Englapi it 
the reign of Edward VI by a fareign lady, wh on this 
manner ingeniously covered a wen on her neck. Wher 































ed to wear his short hair, owing toa wound he recrived ® 
his head, it became a prevailing fashion at court. O-hert 
on the contrary adapted fashions to set off their pe 
beauties, ax [rabela of Bavaria, remarkable for her gala 
'y. and the tairness of her compiexion, intr wluced the 
fashion of leaving the shoulders and part of the ueck um 
covered. . 
Fashions have frequently originated from circumstances 
the foliowing one. Ivabella, daughter ot Philp 
id wife of the Archduke Aibert, vowed not to change 
her hinen il Ostend was take siege, unluck 
ber cutnt ied three y 





veular 



























i he nupposed cular 
of the archduchess’s linen gave rise toa fashionabie colour, 
hence called Z'Tebcaw, or the Teabelin; a kind of whitish= 





yellowadingy. Or sometimes they origupate in rome tea 
as aficr the battle of Siecnkirk, where the 
alhes wore large cravats, by which the French frequenily 
svized hold of them. a circumstance perpetuated om the me 
dals of Lous XIV, cravate were called Steenkirks; 
ter the battle of Ramillies, wigs received that denoumnatioa. 
The cowrt in all ages and in every country are the wo- 
dellers of fashions, so that all the ridicule, of which these 
are eo susceptible, ‘must fail ou them, and not upon the 
servile imitators the citizens. This complaint 1% 
even so far back as in 1586, by Jean des Caures, an old 
French moralist, who, in declaiming against the fa-iioms 
of his day, notices une, of the ladies carrying murrors Aired 
to their waists, which scemed to employ their eves in per- 
tual activity, From this mode will resul 
onest Des Caures, their eternal damnation: 
exclaims,) in what an aze do we live ; to ree auch de 



































church these aranduloua mirrors hanging ahowt their waist 
Let all histories divine, human, and profane be cunsutted3 
never will it be found that these objects of vamty were ever 
thus brougl.t into public by the most meretricious of the sex. 
Ttis truc, at present none but the ladies of the court 
to wear them; but Lng at will not be befure every 
daughter, and every female servant, wil, weae tiem 
in al: times has been the rie: and Jeclne o fashion; and 
the absurd mimicry of the citizens, even of the low xt claw 
se-, to their very ruin, in straining to rival the newt 
Sashim, has moriifie.| and galled the cot 

in thit subject o! 

y of a trick pls 
plainnesn of lit own venerable style, Paily Caithron, 
purged John Drakes, the shoemaker of Norwich. in the 
time of King Henry VIIT, of the proud humour which oar 
people have to he of the gentleman's cut. "This knight bought 
on a time ax much fine French tawny cloth as <bould make 
him a gown, and sent it to the tailor’s to be mate, Joha 
maker of that town, comin: to thie zaid 
lor'y, and reeing the knights gown aying there, Le 
ins it wel, caused the tailor to buy him a< much of the 
name cloth apd price to the eame ex-ent, and further bade 
him to make if of the same fashion, that the knight would 
have his made of. Not |o er, the knight coming te 
the tator’s to take t of his gown, perce:ving the 
like cloth lying thes dof the tating whose it was? 
Quoth the tnilor, i john Drakes the ahsemaker, whe 
will have it male of the self-same fashion that yours is made 
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robo when she died. She was possessed of the dresses of 
all countries. 5 

The catholic religion has ever’ considered the pomp of 
the clerizal habit as not the slightest part of its religious 
ceremonies; their devotion is addressed to the eye uf the 
people, In’ the reign of our catholic Queen Mary, the 
dress of a priest was costly indbed ; and the sarcastic and 
goud-humoured Fuller gives, in his Worthies, the will of 
& pricat, to show the wardrobe of men of hws order, and 
denires that the priest may not be jeered for the galleciry 
of his splendid apparel, He bequeaths to varivus parisl 
churches and persons,‘ My vestment of crimson satin— 
my vestment of crimson velvet—my stole and fanon set 
with pear'—iy black id 

minutely detailed in 

‘and tho costly fashions of his day : and the 
phcity of the venerable satirist will 
quary and the philosopher. Much, and curiously, ha 
his caustic severity of lenient humour descanted on the 
“moche superfluitee, and ‘ wast of cloth in vanitee,’ as 
well asthe disordinate scantnesse.’ In the spirit of the 
good old times he calculates ‘ the coste of the embrouding 
or embroid endenting or barins; ounding or wavy; 
paling or ing pales; and winding or bending; the 
Costlewe furring in the gounes; so much pounsouing of 
chesel to maken holes (that is punched with a budkin ;) 80 
moche dagying of sheres (cutting into slips ;) with the su- 
perfluitee in length of the gounes trailing in the dong and 
in the myre, on horse and eke on foot, as wel of man 
woman—that all thilke trailing,’ he verily believes, wl 
wastes, consumes, wears threadbare, rotten wil 
dung, are all to the damage of ‘the poor fuk,’ who might 
be cl only out of the flounces and draggle-tails of 
«children of vanity, But then his Parson 1 not le 
ainst* the horrible disordinat scantnesse of cloth- 
very copiously he describes, though perhaps in 
terms, and with a humour too coarse for me to transcribe, 
the consequences of there very tight dresses, Of these 
persons, among other offensive matters, he sees ‘the but- 
tokkos behind ax if they were the hinder part of a sheape 
in the fal of the mone.” He notices one of the most gro- 
teaque of all modes ; that one they then had of wearing a 
parti-coloured dress; une stocking, part white and part 
red; no that they looked ay if they had been flayed; or 
white and blue; or white and black r black and red; 
that this variety of colours xeems as if their members had 
by St Anthony's fire, or by cancer, or 
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the thirteenth and four. 
wus and ridiculous, that they 
he cager satiriet. | Extrava- 


T ts of Edward III introduced the French 
fashions ito England; and the Scotch adupted them by 
their aliances with the French court, and close intercourse 
with that nation, 


Walsingham dates the introduction of French fashions 






h. In Chaucer's ume the prevalence of French 
14 @ common topic with our satirist; and he no- 
tices the affectation of our female citizen: it 
French languages a stroke of satire which, 
than four centuries, is not yet obsolete, A superior edu- 
and a residence at the west end of the town, bogin 

, to give another character to the daughters of 
our citizens. “In the prologue to the Prioresse, Chaucer 
has these humorous linos :— 















Entowned in her voice full eeemly, 

Aut French she spake full feteously ; 
‘After the Scole of Stratford at Bowe, 

The French of Puris was to her unknowe, 


A bean of the reign of Henry IV has been made out by 
the laborious Henry. I shall only ataerve, that they wore 
then long-puinted shoes to such an immoderate lengh, that 
they could not walk til, they were fastened to their knees 
with chains, Luxury improving on this ridiculous mode, 
these chains the English brau of the fourteenth century 
had made of gold and silver; but the grotesque fashion did 
Ret finish here ; for the tops of their shoes were carved in 





of! 





the manner of a church window. The ladies of that pe 
riod were not less fantastical. 
‘The wild variety of dresses worn in the reign of H 
VIII, is alluded to in a print of 2 naked Engfshman 
ing a piece of cloth hanging on his right arm, and a pair of! 
shears in bis left nand, It was invented by Andrew 
je, a facetious wit of those days. ‘The print bears the 
following inscription :— 
Jam an Englishmén, and naked I mand here, 
using in my mind, what rayment I shall were; 
For now I will were this, and now 1 will were that, 
And now I will were, wha: I cannot tell what 
Ata lower period about the reign of Elizabeth, we are 
Presented with a curious picture of a man of fashioe. I 
make this extract from Puttenham's very scarce work 
The Art of Poetry, p, 260. This author was a trai 
nd has interspersed his curious work with 
jotes, and currect pictures of the times.—Th 
fantastical beau in the reign of Elizabeth.  Mayit 
fot seeme enough for a courtier to know how to weer @ 
Seather and set his aflaunt ; his chain em echarpe; & 
straight buskin, al Inglese ; 2 loose a la 3 the 
cape alla Spaniola; the breech @ la Prungois, and by 
twentie maner of new-fashioned garments, to disguuse tit 
body and his face with as many countenances, whered it 
seems there be many that make a very arte and stude, 
who can show himselfe most fine, I will not say most fear 
ish or ridiculous,’ So that a beau of those times wore 
the same dress a grotesque mixture of all the fashions 
the world. About the same period the fom ran ina die 
rent course in France. There, fashion consisted 
affected neglence of dress; for Montaigne honestly le 
ments in Book i, Cap. 25-“'T have gover ‘yet bees apt 
irmtate the negligent garb which is yet observable 






















































the men of uur time; to wear my cloak on one 
der, my bonnet on one side, and one stocking in something 
more der than the other, meant to express a manly && 


dain of such exotic ornaments, and a contempt of art’ 
‘The fashions of the Elizabethan age have been chreie 
cled by honest John Stowe. Stowe was originally a tar 
and when be laid down the shears and took up the pm | 
the taste and curiosity for dress was still retained. Heit 
the grave chronicler of matters not grave. ‘The ehronde | 
gf of cuffs, and tufted taffetas; the revolution of steel pe 
ing-sticks, instead of the bune or woud used by the [smb 
ind the total ret 
rand adventure of a certain Flew 
the art of starching the ruffs wi 
3 while Mrs Mountague oe 


dresses ; the invasion of shoe buckles, 
of shoe roses; that 
lady, who introdu 

a yellow tinge into Bi 
lated her in the royal 
the queen with a 
her cloth hose, which her majesty now forever ref 
the heroic achievements of the 
ward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who Girst brought felt 
Italy the whole mystery and craft of perfumery, and 
washes; and among other pleasant things besdes, & 
famed jerkin, a pair of perfumed gloves trimmed wh. 
roses, in which the queen took such delight, that ob 
actually pictured with those gloves on her royal hinds 
for many years afier, the scent was called 
ford’s Perfume. These, and other occurrences 23 m4 
rable, receive a pleasant kind of historical pomp in dt 
portant, and not incurious, narrative of the andy?’ 
the taior. The toilet of Elizabeth was indeed a 
devotion, of which she was the idol, and all her 
were her votaries; it was the reign of coquetty, =! 
golden age of millinery! But of grace and 
























had not the slightest feeling! There int by Vi 
of Queen Elizabeth going in a Fo Lad 
don, 





procession is led by Lady Hunsdoe, bet 
doubt was tl fashions; be 
impossible, with our ideas 

i unfortunate I 
























ordinary novelty, against 
npted {6 rave up worsted 
‘A ‘satricai writer hax described a buck 
Fears ago; one could hardly have suspected 
man to have been one of our contemporaries. 
slerves tuo small for the arma, 

wes; @ pair of Manchester 
put money in the packets ; clouded 
aclub of hair behmd larger 

a hat of the size of sixpence 





of art which they frequently 
them that there 
I; fashions, which mi 
tus remarks of Popp 
cented & part of 
imagination having filer play by irritating 
might think higher of her beauty, than if 
of her face had been exposed, The sentiment 

expressed by Tassu, and it will not be diffi- 
aber it :— 

“Non copre sue bellezze, e non lespose.” 

* Teonrlude by preserving @ poem, written in my youth, 
not only because the great port of this ass: ywnoured it 
bys itin “The English Minstreley,’ but az a me- 
morial of some fashions which have become extinct in my 
own dave. 
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STANZAS, 
Addressed to Laura, entreating her not ta Paint. to Powden 
or to Game. but to retreat into the Country. 

Ah, Laura! quit the nowy town 
ad Fashion's persecuting reign ; 
Health wanders on the breezy down, 
‘An3 Science on the silent 


long from Art's refles 
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‘They spoil the blush 


art, sith torturous ateel, 
locks of gold d 
In serpent folds their charms conc 
And spoil, at every touch, 












has but it hoards to lose ! 
sve and xweet repose, 
Behold that tre lis'd bower 1 nigh! 
That bower the lac wails enclose, 
Safe from pursuing Scandal’s eye. 
There, as in every lock of gold 
Seme flower of pleasing line T weave, 
A guddess shall the muxe behold, 
And many a votive sigh shall heave. 
So the mde Tartar's holy rite 
fevble mortal once array'd 5 
trembled in that morta\'s sight, 
own'd divine the power he made.* 














A SENATE OF JESUITS. 


intituled | Interéta et Maximes dex Princes et 
ns, par M. Le Due de Rohan; Co- 
concerning the je~ 
neither Puffendort 
ed st in their histories, though its au- 
be higher 
Stemond, king of Sweden, wan elected king of 
ma. he made a ireaty riatex of Sweden, by 
d himself to pass every fifth year in that 
m. By lus wars with the Ottoman court, with Muse 
covy, and Tartary. obliged to remain in Poland to encoun 
h powerful cuemies, he failed, during fifteen years, 
aulishing lus promwe. ‘To reinedy this in some 
hy the advice of the jeeuite, who had gained the 
ascenlant over him, he created a senate to reside at 


* The Lama, of Geil of the Tartara, in composed of auch 
fell materiale nx mere morta‘ity ; contrived, however, by the 
fi. to appew ‘amoral ; the succession of 



































CURIOSITIES OF 











Stockholm, composed of ferty chosen jesuits, to decéea 
every affair of state. He published a'deciaration ia tar 
favour, presented them with lettere-patent, and ivesd 


them with the royal authority, 

‘While thix senate of jesuita was at Dantzic waiting 
a fair wind to set gail for Stockholm, he published an edt, 
that they should receive them as his own royal perue. J 
public council was immediately held. Charles, the uncied 
Sigismond, the prelates, and the lords, resolved to prepa 
for them a splendid and magnificent entry. 

Bur Q private council, they came ‘to contrary 
resolution: Foe the prince said, he could not beer that 
senate of priests should command, in preference toll te 
honours and authority of so many princes and lords, a 
tives of the country, All the others agreed with hma 
rejecting this holy senate. The archbishop rose, ual 
said, ‘Since Sigitmond has disdained to be our hing. 
also must not arknowledge him as such; and from ui 
moment we should no longer consider ourselves as ks 
subjects. His authority ia in ewapenso, because he has be 
siowed it onthe jesuits who form this senate. ‘The pe» 
ple have not yet acknowledged them. In this internid 
resignation on the one side, and assumption of the otber 




































ite sides pierced through with the balls. 
ely filled with water and sunk, 
1a being assisted; on the contrary, (he? 

them that this was the time to perform 
le, auch as they were accustomed to do in I» 
in; and if they chose, they could walk on the 
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wwder occasioned, \e 
mersion of the haly fathers from being observed : and asif 
they were conducting the senate to the town, Charles a> 


tered triumphantly; went into the church,’ where they 
rung Te Deum; and to conclude the night, he partock 
the entertainment which had been prepared for this ik 
fated senute. 

‘The jeauits of the city of Stockholm having come, abest 
midnight, to pay their respects to the fathers of the se 
nate, perceived their lors. They directly posted up pl 
of excommunication against Charles and adbere 
ents, who had caused the senate of jeauits to perish. 
They solicited the Peaple to rebel: but they were sca 
expelled the city, and Charles made a public profession of 
Lutheranem. ° 

Sigiamond, king of Poland, began a war with Charles 
in 1604, which lasted two years. Disturbed by the inve 
sions of the Tartars, the Muscovites, and the Cossacks, & 
truce was concluded ; but Sigismoud lst both his crowns, 














by his bigoted attachment to Roman Catholicism, 
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He then orders an officer to seize on Demis in France. 
‘When this officer arrives at Paris the inhabitants acquaint 
him of the rapid and grotesquo progress of this future 
‘saint :— 
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Perhaps borrowed from Spenser = 


Fe re ee BC. BL 
‘This fine of * darkness visible’ the Doctor's 
eritical hhas thus rendered clearer 2— 

"No light, but raiher a transplevous gleom.’ 

our learned critic distinguishes the 74th line of | * 
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* Distance which to express all measure falls’ 


“Whon uviter, 
Geesccmene slop wey in Jongh of tine 
Bil, vor 274. 
Bentley conRECTS, 


«Then, as was well obeerw'd, our torments may 
‘Become our elements. ! 

A curious instance how the insortion ofa vingle prosaic 
expression turns @ fine verse into something worse than 
the vilest prose. : 

To conclude with one more instance of critica) emenda- 
tion: Milton says, with an agreeable turn of expression— 
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the ball a manchet (or small loaf) upon the point of a 


knife, he was pardoned ; for the buttery in this jovial sea- 
son was the revels, 
Blow: reveiller, to 





awake from sleep. These pere sports of dancing, mask- 
ing, comedies, &c. (for some were called solemn revels.) 
teed in great houses, and were 20 denominated because 
thay were perfirmed by night; and these various pastimes 
were regulated by a master of the revels. 

“Araidat the grand Christmas,’ a e of no 
‘small importance was ' the Lord of Misrule.” His lord- 
ship was abroad carly in the morning, and if he lacked 
any of his officers, he entered their chamber, to drag forth 
the loiterers ; but after breakfast his lords! power 
ended, and it was in suspense till night, when his personal 
presence was paramount, or as Dugdale expresses it, ‘ and 
then his power is most potent.’ 

‘Buch once were the pactimes of the whole learned bench ; 
‘ead when once it happened that the under-barristers did 
mot dance ca Candlemas-day, according to the ancient or- 
der of the socisty, when the judges were present, the whole 
a v 





© A rare quarto tract seems to give an authentic narrative of 
ona of these grand Christmas-keepings, exhibiting all thelr 
whimsicaly and burlesque humour: ic is entitled ‘Geeta 
Grayoram ; or the Hicory of the high and mighty Prince 
Henry, Prince of Purpoole, Archduke of Stapulia and Ber- 
wardia (Staple’s and Bernards Inna,) Duke of High and Ne- 
thet-Holborn, Marquess of 8. Giles and Totenham, Count 
Faluilne of Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, Great Lond of the 
Cantons of Islington, Kentish Town, ke, Knight and Snve- 
reign of the moet herolcal order of the Helmet, who reigned 
and died A. D. 1394." It \s full of burlesque speeches and ad- 
‘As k was printed in 1688, ! suppose kt wae from 

gome manuscript of the umes ; the preface gives bo informa- 














ckabite, of Rasca: am, in the coumty of | 









each to preserve bas indepensent d: 
down the other: and how the wong. 


the Lond M:srule pnesorr w: ¢ 
how the Christmas pnnce was immured in 
and how the iearned Temp.an insi'ed ont 
and the un‘earned of Ram’s-alcy and Fi 
ed their right of saring their crown-preces 
how this combat of mockery and earncetuese was settled, 
‘ot without the introduction of * a Gad,’ ax He.ace atiows 
on great occasions, in the inte oa of the king and the 
atrorney-generai—altogether had been weil told 
im some comic epic; but the wits of that day let it pass 
out of their hands. 

I find this event, which seems to record the last drapes 
rate effort of a‘ Lord of Misrule,’ in of 
the learned Medc to Sir Martin Siute' 
ticulars are collected from Hammond 
Charles I. 


















‘Jan. 1 
On Saturday the Templars chose on 
Lord of 3 
















nd the Foro peta it 
a huge orergrown smith's hammer, This being complains 
ed of to my’ Lord Mayor, he said he would be with them 
about eleven o'clock on Sunday nigh! last ; willing that all 
that ward should attend him with their halberde, and that 






bring the Watches along with him. t 
tended, advanced as high as Ramenlley in martial equie 
ge; when forth eame the Lond of ended B 

is gallants out of the Temple-gate, with the 

armed in cuerpo. A halberdwr 

came to my Lord M n 
Lord Mayor come 











for first, Mr Palmer bein 
©The lam Revelaheki. See Gem. Mag. 1774,p. 378 


CURIOSITIES OF 





off his hat to my Lord Mayor, and giving cross answers, 
the halberds began to fly about hisears, and he and his 
company tw brunilish their swords, At last being beaten 


to the ground, ord of Misrule sore wounded, they 












were fain to yield to the longer and_mure numerous wea- 
pon. My Lord Mayor taking Mr Falmer by the shoul- 
der, led and thrust him in at the 





im to the Cony 
Prisonegato with a kind of indignation ; and. #0 notwithe 
standing his hurts, he was forced to lie among the common 
jsoners for two nights. On Tuesday the king’s attorne} 
came a suitor to my Lord Mayor fur their liberty whit 
bis lurdship granted upon cundition they should repay the 
fathered rents, and do reparations upon broken doors. 
hus the game ended. Mr Attorney-General, being of 
the saine house, fetched them in his own coach, and carri- 
ed them to the court, where the King hinself reconciled 
my Lord Mayor and them together with joining all handa ; 
the gentlemen of the Temple being this Shrove-tide to 
kt ™M to their Majestics, over and besides the 
i's own great Mask, o be pertrmed at the Banquet- 
ing-housc by an hundred actors.” 
Thus it appears, that although the grave citizens did 
well and rightly protect themselves, yet, by the attorney- 
eneral taking the Lord of Misrule in his coach, the 
ing giving his royal interference between the parties, that 
they consilered that this Lord of Foolery had certain an 
cient priviley and it was, perhi a doubt with them, 
whether thes interference of the Lord Mayor might not 
rod av severe and unseasonable, It is proba- 
er, that the arm of the civil power brought all 
ria of Mierule to ther renses, Perhaps this 
closed with this Christ- 
ictim to the arbitrary taxation he 
Ners made the Inner Tem- 



















































be not any going abroad out 
by any lord or others, to break 
¢, of take any thing in the name of rent or 









“Lords of Miaruls,’ and théir mock court and 
royalty, appear te have been only extinguished with the 
Kinglieh sovereignty itself, at the time of our republican 
wind Gayton tells a story, to show the 

of strong ax his work is of 
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reat car'y, F 
th ten ave 
elylee of naerating 
aed, at 


















y wit and ceremony, the 
o ate, which was placed ut 
II pomp, 
whole 
seri, having a spice of 
ow, fur he was 
eat, gravert, and 
. "Taylor acting 
1 Anibene, weer shadows to him: 
e, and all his garl, was altered. 

nay, upon the castle upon 
ul wer clove did thin i 
for many yea 
1 deyortments, 




















of Charles IT. 
Re Inen extinct even in our 
May A Garrat, mick addresses and 
age of euch aaurical exhibit 
ghfs to the people. France, at the 
coun, firet syw her maginary* Regi- 
Calaie! whieh was the terror of the sinners | 


OPonset ware ipa. Lou Qhixvue, by Edmund Gayton, ! 
Boy rn Was ph mt 














of the day, and the bicckheads of all times. This ¢ 
ment of the acull-caps? originated in an officer and a 
who, suffering from violent head aches, was recommend. 
the use of a scull cap of lead: and his companions, as 
great wits, formed themselves into a regiment, to be com 
posed only of persons distinguished by their extravagances 
in worda or in deeds. They elected a general, they had 
their arms blazoned, and struck medals, and issued * bre 
nd ‘lettres patentes," and granted pensions to cer 
viduals, stating their claims to be enrolled in the 
regiment fur some egregious extravagance. The wits 
versified these army commissions ; and the idlers, like 
pioneers, wero busied in clearing their way, by picking up 
the omistions and commissions of the most noted charac- 
ters. Those who were favoured with its * brevets? im 











+ of ingenious 
and satincal little things. That the privileges of the ‘ ca- 
lotte’ were afierwards abused, and calumly tuo often took 
the place of satire, iz the history of human nature, 
as well as of ‘ the calotins.’* 

‘Another society in the same spirit has been discovered 
in one of the lordahips of Poland. It was called ‘The 
Republic of Baboonery.’ The society was a burlesque 
model of their own government : a king, chancellor, coum 
sellore, archbishops, judges, Ke. {fa member would 
engross the conversation, he was immediately appointed 
orator of the republic. If he spoke with unpropriety, the 
absurdity of his conversation usually led to some suitable 
office created to perpetuate hs foliy. A ran talking toe 
much of dogs, be made a master of the 
hounds: or vaunting his courage, perhaps a field marshal; 
and if bigoted un disputable matters and speculative opi- 
niona in religion, he was considered to be puthiug lesa than 
an ing ‘This was a pleasant and useful project to 
reform the manners of the Polish youth ; and one of the 


















lar Saturnalia; but their success bas been 20 equivocal 
tie history. 


AELIQUIN CETBISIANE. 


In the south aisle of Westminister Abbey stands a 
monument erected to the memory of Lady Grace Gethin, 


‘A statue of her ladrship represents her kneeling, holding a 
book in her right hand. Ths sccomplished att eae 
sidered as a prodigy in her day, and appears to have cro- 
ated a feeling of enthusiasm for her character. She died 
early, having scarcely atta:ned to w<manhood, although a 
wifes fort fl thie goodness and all this excellence was 
bounded within the compass of twenty vears." 

But itis her book commemorated in marb‘e, and not her 
character, which may have merited the marbi 
nicles it, which has exeated mr curios: suspicion, 
‘After her death a number of icose papers were found in 
her handwriting, which cou'd not faz fo attract, and, pete 
hana, astonish their readers, wich the mazurity of thought 

vast capacity which had composed them. These 
Of genius were co‘ected togetier, methouized um 
ae Gethi= 











an 
relicks 
der heads, and appeared wich tne uie o> Reli 
niang : or some remuns of Grace Lady Ge 
deceased : being a coviect1oa cf ehcive discourses, pleasant 
apothegms, and wit seaiences: writen by her for the 
most part by way of Essay and a: spare bours c 
by her nearest re-aons to preserve ber memory. 
eOtiiisbeek comseriag vey iti moder, 

this ova that cvexparativeiy iti 
and the ccpy beiore me 3s cand a second edition, it is 
somewhat extracrdizacr tbat st seems always to have been 
a very scarce one Even Ba-and. in bes Memoirs of 





















© Their" breeres." Sr. act coMeemé i: a lite volume, ‘Re 
quell der peters di. Regimens ea Cale: a Pais ches 
Jaques Colombe, Tnnpeaneis pevilege 22 Tran de 
Tere Colotine 2738 Treibe dane we mer, chat the wes 
‘ealotine w as old as the cresuen. 
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the Red Bull playhouse, which was a large one, with such 
acenflosoce ‘as many went back for want of room as 
satered. The dramatic contrivauce consisted of a combi- 
nation of tho richest comic scenes into one piece, 
‘Shakespeare, Marston, Shirley, &c. concealed under some 
img title ; and these pieces of plays were called ‘ Hu- 
or ‘Drolleries.” These have been collected by 
Manam, and reprinted by Kinxmax, as put together 
Wy, Ces, fee the use uf theatrical booths at soe Ears 
‘argument prefixed to each piece serves as its plot ; 
drawn as most are from some of our dramas, these ‘ Drol- 
Ierice? may still be read with great amusement, and offer, 
seem altogether, an ex! P our nal 
The price this coilecuion obtains among book- 
cellectors ts excessive. In‘ The bouncing Knight or the 





Robbers robbed’ we recognize our old frend Falstaff, and 
has celebrated adventure: ‘The E ‘Match’ is made 
eat of ‘Rule a Wife and have od thus most. 


There are, however, some original pieces by Cox himself, 
which were the most popular favounies; being characters 
created by himself, for bimseif, from ancient farces: such 
were, ‘The Humours of Jonu Swabber, Simpleton the 
Smith’ &c. These remind us of the extenpore comedy 
aad the pantomimical characters uf [1 invented by ac 
tore of genius. This Cox was the deiignt of the city, the 
country, and the universities: assisted by the greatest actors 
of the time, cxpelled froin the th , it was he who still 
preserved alive, as if it were by stealth, tho suppressed 
bags of the drama. That he merited the distinctive epi- 
* the wcomparable Robert Cux,as Kirkman calls hin, 
can only judge by the memorial of our munetic gentus 
which will be Hest given in Kirkman’s words. ‘As meanly 
‘8 you may now think of these Drolis, they were then act- 
ed by tho best comedians; and I may say, by some that 
then exceeded all now living; the‘incoiparable Robert 
Cox, who was not only the principal actor, but also the 
iver and author of most of these farces. How have I 
ried up for his John Swabber, and Simpleton the 
Smith; in which he being to appear with a large piece of 
Dread and butter, I have irequently known several of the 
Gemale spectators and auditors to long fur it; and once that 
well-known natural Jack Adams of Clerkeniell, seeing him 
with bread and butter on the stage, and knowing him, cried 
out ‘Cuz! Cuz! give me some! to the great pleasure 
of the audience. And so naturally did he act the Smith's 
Elm thet being ats fair in a country town, and that farce 
ag prescnted, the only master-smith of the town came 
to him, saying, ‘ Well, although your father speake so ill 
you, yet when the fair is done, if you will come and work 
with me, I will give you twelve pence a week moro than I 
five any other journyman.’ Thus was he taken for a smith 
that was, indeed, as much of any trade.’ 
To this low state the fvomy and exasperated fanatics, 
had so often smarted under the satirical whips of the 
dramatists, had reduced the drama itself; without, how- 
@ver, extinguishing the talents of the players, or the finer 
‘ones of those who once derived their fame from that noble 
arena of genius ,the Engheh stage. At the first suspen- 
sion of the theatre by the Long Parliament in 1642, they 
Weat to their feelings in an admirable satire. About 
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has no law,’ there was one (rom the beggars, who declar- 
ed, that by means of the bishops and popish lords they 
©The title of this collection is‘ The Wits, or Sport upon 
Spam, in select plecev of Droery,digewtel into scenes by way 
Dialogue. Together with variety of Humours of several 
, fitted for the pleasure and content of all persons, either 
ta Coun, City, Country or Camp. The like never before pub- 
Yabed, printed for H. Marsh, 1662,’ again printed for F. Kirk- 
man, 1672. To Kirkman’s edition is prefixed a curious print 
Fepresenting the inside of a Bartholomew-fair theatre. 
characters are introduced. Tu the miildle of the ata; 
with a fool's cap peeps out of the curtain with a lat 
mouth, ‘Tu quoque,’ which perhaps wan a cant 67 
wed by clowns or fools Then a changeling. a simpleton, a 
French dancing master, Clauge the begxar, Sir John alstatT 
‘and hostess, Our notion of Falstaff by this print seems very 
differant from that of our ancestors ; their Falstaff Is no extra- 
of obesity, srvi he seems not to have required, to be 
Flea, so moch * puffing? as oure doce 

















knew sot where to get bread; and we are toh of a third 
from: the tradermen’s weves, in Loadva, headed by a brewer's 
wife: al. these were encouraged by their party, and were 
alike ‘ most thanktuily accepted.” 

‘The saunsts sooa ‘turned this new political trick of + pe= 
ions,’ into an instrument for theirown = wehave 
etituons of the Poets,'—of the Huuse of Commons to the 
King,—Remoastrances to the Porters’ Petition, &et 
ayers Pe- 
enced, that 









je you reign, our low petition craves 
‘That we, the king’s true subjects and your 
May in our comic mirth and tragic rage 
Set up the theatre, and show the stage; 
‘This shop of truth and fancy, where we vow 
Not to act any thing you disallow ; 

‘Wee will not dare at your strange votes to j 
Or personate King Pysx* with his state-fle 
Aspiring Cataline shali be forgot, 
Bloody Sejanus, or whoe'er could plot _ 
Confusion "gainst a state: the war betwixt 
‘The parliament and just Harry the Sixth 

Shall have no thought or mention, 'cause their power 
Not only placed, but lost him in the Tower; 

Nor will we parallel, with least suspicion, 

‘Your synod with the Spanish inquiration, 
All these, and such like maxims as may mar 














‘yours ; we can tell how 
To depose kings, there we know more than you, 

Although not more than what we would ; then we 
Likewise in our vast pri 













There we come short! but if you fullow thus, 
Some wise men fear you will come short of us. 
‘As humbly as we did begin, we 

Dear schoolmaster, you'll give us to play 

Quickly before the king comes; for we would 

Be glad to say you've done a little good 

Since ve have eat; your play is almost done 

‘As wel: as ours—vwould it had ne’er begun ! 

But we shall find, ere the last act be spent, 

Enter the King, cxeunt the Parliament. 

‘And Heigh then up we go! who by the frown 

OF guilty members have been voted down, 

Until a legal trial show us how 

‘You used the king, and Heigh then up xo you! 

So pray your humble slaves with all their powers, 

‘That when they havo their due, you may have yours. 

‘Such was the petition of the suppressed players in 1642; 
but, in 1658, their secret exultation appears although the 
stage was nor yet restored to them in rome verses pro= 
fixed to Rictanp Brome’s Plays, by ALEXANDER 
Buome, which may close our little history. Alluding to 
the theatrical people, he moralizes on the fate of players ; 























* Seo the strange twirl of times! when such poor things 
Outlive the dates of parliaments or kings ! 
This revolution makes exploded wit 

* Pym was then at the head of the commons, 
ly deputed to address personally the nretley pet . 
have a curious speech he mule to the tradesmen’s wives in 
Echard’s History of England, vol. Il, 200 




















































comune ast hy demking others? 
‘ corthern nations, 
mended for their su= 
"at waar.*that the vice had so 
a tabi an our days it was first 





cvs of a grave and judicious 
tit ‘fret peniod and even origin 
¢ mevon had not, heretofure, 
is alxo confirmed 


histrrar for 
of this cust: 





spur w 
im N 





antiquary. 
i zabeth, long 
+ mastery, in bas? Prerce Penne 
“had detrete same “urcin.— Supertuity in 
* pays this «juried writer, ‘1s a sin that ever since 
ve mixed ourseives with the Low Countries, is 
urabie: but before we knew their lingering 
«ifm that highest degree of hatred that might 
nr we had seen aman go wailowing in the 
az, s erping under the board, we shod have 
3 warned all our friends out of lus cum 




















fr source of this vile custom, which is 
the barbarous dialect it introduced 
age: = the terms of drinking which once 
“re, wehout exception, of a base northe 
vse eet arcount T-can find of at! the ree 
tee of polation, when it seems 
1p in cur Tom Nach, wha being 
+) etperimental philosophers, is 
£ the erat. 
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He says, ‘ Now, be is nobady that cannx drink super. * 


aaguhem ; careuse the bunter's Aoope: quail epee rese 

grease ; with healths, gloves, mum: Prodches. ana a thu 

saad such domineering inventias. 
Drinking su 


1, that is on the mail. is a device, 
which Nash mars is new come out of France: bet 





i 
bly a northern ongin, for far northwant 1: sis exe's. 
new device cousisted in this, that after a man, says 
Nash, hath turned up the bottom of the cup to drop it on 
hie nail, and make a pearl with what is left, which if at 
shed, and cannot make it stand on, by reason there 18 too 
mach, be must drink agai 

‘T+ custom is also al 

















‘a work which probabiy Swi read, 
did not 1. The Duke of Tenterbeliv m his ora 
‘when he drinks off his large goblet of twelve quartz on 
election, Ns crclaime, should ha be By sal to their laws, 

rm let of wine jovially 
pe he set ito his mouth, stole off 
we a little remainder, which he was by cus- 

ipon his thumb's nail, and lick it off as be did.’ 

phrase ts in Fletcher: 

Tam thine ad ungvem- 
would drink with his friend to the last. In a 
mmanascript letter of the times, I find an account of Columbo: 
the Spanish ambassador being at Oxford, and drinking 
bealths to the Infanta. The writer adds, * I shall not tell 

how our doctors pledged healths to the Infanta and 
‘the archduchess ; and if any left too big w snuff, Columbo 


would er smn! mepernacaions 
‘This Bacchoc freak seems tills preserved; for a recent 


traveller, Sir George Mackenrie, has noticed the custom 
im his travels through Iceland. ‘ His host having filled 
silver cup to the brim, and put on the cover, then held it 
‘towards the person who sat next to him, and desired him 
to take off the cover, and look into the cup ; a ceremony 
intended to secure fair play in Gilling it. He drank our 
health, desiring to be excused from emptying the cup, on 
‘account of the indifferent state of his health ; but we were 
informed at the penne time that if, anyone of us should new 
fect rt e ceremony, or fail to invert the cup, 
is oe alee on one of the thumbs as 8 proof that = 
swallowed every drop, the defaulter would be obliged 
by the laws of drinking to fil the cup again, and drink it off 
a time. In spite of their utmost exertions, the 
penalty of a second dranght was incurred by two of the 
company ; we were dreading the consequences of having 
ed #0 much wine, and in terror lest the cup should 

be sent round again.’ 
Carouse the hunter’s hoop—t Carouse’ has been already 
explained : the hunter's hoop alludes to the custom of hoopa 
marked on a drinking-pot, by which every man was 
to measure his draught. Shakespeare makes the jacobin 
nck Cade, among his furious reformations, pronuse his 
friends that ‘ there shall be in England seven half-penny 
loaves sold for a penn: three honped-pot shall have ten 
hoops, and I will make it felony to drink small beer.” 1 
have elsewhere observed that our modern Bacchanalians, 
whose feats are recorded by the bottle, and who insist on 
an in their rival combats, may discover some in- 
genuity in that invention among our ancestors of thei 


persfenkards, of which a few may yet occasionally be fond 
ia Derbyshire ;f the invention of an age less refined than 


out: so that to drink garauz js to drink all out: hence ca- 
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Decauve his subjects ehould not offend in swilling and bibbing 
as they did, caused certain Iron cups to be chained to every 
in and wrll-ide ; and at every vintner's door with Iron 
pins in them, to atint every man how much he should drink, 
and he who went eyond one of those pins forfeited a penny 
for every draurht.’ 
Pegge, in his Anonymia 
peg tantards, which confirms tha account of Nash 
‘antiquity of the custom. ‘They have in tho 
Of eight jing one above another, from top to botto 
hold two quarts, 9o that there ia a gill of ale, i.e. halt a 





a minutely dercribed these 
id 






Pint of Winchester measure, between each pin. The fire 


Person that drank was to empty the tankari to the first pe or 
the second was to empty to the next pin, &c, by which 
jeans the pins were so many measures to the compotatore, 
waking them all drink alike, or the same quantity ; and as 








the present, when we have heard of ghbula: glarere amd 
bortes, which by thetr shape cannes #!an . alvot 
the tab. peting the unfortunate Raschanaaem 
to drain the last drop, of eapuse his rere 
We must hare recvmye aga:n 
Nash, who acquain:s us with some 
and inventions tor drmlang, az gowd as printed prove pts oe 
statutes by act of pariament, that go trem drunkani te 
drunkard ; as. sull to keep oar firat as ; net to eave any 
Abcks in the bottom of the cup; t duet me gas on er 
thumb when rou have done: to have some atone 
to pull oa your wine, aga rasher on the coax oe a rad 


herring? 
| _gSocine-hora, sometimes ca'led gisres, are a'sy describe 
ed by Bishop Hai in his * Mundus atter et 
sir, comes me up a service of shoving: hoa of all wvtey 
salt cakes, red herrings, an and gammon afhacwa, 
and abundance ot such pacers on ‘That tamous surtett 
of Rhenish and pickled herrings, which banquet proved as 
fatal to Robert Green, a congemal wit and assviate of 
our Nash, was occasioned by thee shaving-hons, 
Masanger has given a curtous hist of a gcevce of shoes 
horns” 













































—— Lusher 
bit tor Dreabtast 
Botargo, 
caveat, 


rchah chine of beef, 







Such an unexpecte 
As yet L never cook’ 
Fried troge, potatoes mat 
* tongnes, the p 









And all my past provecatives will be jeer'd at, 
Macainger, the Givardian A. 2, 8.3, 


To knock the glam on the thumd, waa to show they had 
performed their duty. Rarnaby Rich describes thet cum 
fer having drank, the president ‘turned the bottom 
of the cup upwards, and in ostentation of fia deatenty, gare 
ita fill ke it cry fing.” 
ng these ‘domineering inventions’ some 
nay imagine never took place, tll they were told 
by the hollow cask,” 
* How the waning night grew old. 

Such were lap-dracons, which were small combustible 
bodies fired at one end and floated in a plans of lqqnor, 
which an experienced toper ewallowed unharmed, while 
yet blazing, Such is Dr Johnson's accurate deserpion, 
who reems to have witnessed what he so well deacribes,® 
the distance of the ping wax auch ae to contain a large draugbt 
of liquor, the company would be very hable by thie method to 
get drunk, especially when, if they drank short of the pin ar 

yond Ite they were obliged tw drink again, In archbishoy 

dei the comnell at Landon tn 10M, 
priests are enjoin to ew to drinklng-bouts, nor te drtnlt 
to peer, ‘The words are * tad paationes, 
nec ud Pinnas bibant.” (Wi ‘his nhows 
the antiquity of this invention, w/ wohl anthe 
Conquest. 

* And yet 
the phrase is 
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deawer-on an incitement to appetite : 
tin use, ‘Thixdrawer-on wax alo wechuteally 
termed « pu yeine-horn tn drink, 
i On ‘the Ita Hat nuxhiroome,’ ell a fevourite 
dich with the Italians, T have to communicate rome curieum 
knowledge, In an origi Ipt letter dated Herctont, 
15 Nov, 1639, the name wanting, but evidently 
the composition afa physician who had travelled, 1 find that 
the dressing af Mushrooms wanthen a novelty. ‘The learned 
writer laments hixerrorthat he ° disdained to learn the cookery 
that occurred in my travels, by a sullen prlneyde of ltakem 
devetion, and thun the prent helps 1 had to enlorge 
and Improve human dict.) ‘Th E 
iuwas imagined that the health of m 
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‘a master im homour, and which could only have been | 
‘& close spectator of thier manners and Ba- | 

bats: | 
‘The he leaps and sings and 
botiows and jens ; the second is fyon- | 
drunk, and he ffimgs the pots about the house, calls the 
hostess —e, dase-windows with bis dagrer, 
and that speaks to him; 
the thi and sleepy, and 
ries for w= more clothes; the 
fourth is conceit when he 
cannot maudlen-drenk, 
whoa a the midst of his 
érmk, a0 ptain, I lore thee, 
getty we dost not think so often of me, as I do of 
2 [would jeased God) I could not love thee 20 
well as I do,’ and then he puts his finger in his eye and 
exes. The sixth is martin-drank, when man is drunk, | 
‘and drinks himeelf sober ere he stir; the seventh is goat- 


@rwak, when in his drunkenness he bath no mind but on 

cightis fos-drunk, when he is crafty-drunk, 
the Dutchmen be. which will never bargain 
ey are drunk. All these species, and more, I 


ieee} 
‘curred about the time of the Restoration, when politics 


more closely the puritanic coldness wore | 
ff, the neople were perpetually, in 1650, warmed in drink- | 
img the king’s health on their knees; and among various | 
hinds of ‘ ranting cavalierism,' the cavaliers durifig Crom- 
well’s usurpation usually put a crumb of bread into their 
glass, and before ther drank it off, with cautious ambiguity | 
exclaimed, ‘ God send this crum well down” which by the | 
way preserves the orthoepy of that extraordinary man’s | 
tame, and may be added to the instances adduced in the | 
nt volume ‘On the orthography of proper names. 
We ‘@ curious account of a drumken bout by some 
royalists, told by Whitelocke in his Memorials. Tt bore 
some resemblance to the drinking-party of Catiline: they 
ancient domestic marners than, perhaps, any vingle individual | 
in the cnurstry. | 
© This term is used in ¢ Bar.croft's two books of Epizrams 
and Epitaphs,” 1629. I take it to have been an accepted one | 
of that day 
{Adelcate dict for daintie mouhde dronkardes, wherein 
the fore abute of amon caroweing and quaffing with bare 
ea is hones scmonished. George Gascon 7 
Esquier 13576. ?. aa 
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mingled their own bicod with their wine.* After the Res 
toration, Barnet complains of the excess of convivial loyal 
© Drinking the king’s health was set up by too many 
of loyalty, and drew many inic 

toration.f 


‘penetration sees connexions in literary aneo- 
dotes whech are not immediately perceived by others; in 
his bands anecdotes, even shocld they be familiar to us, are 

of deductions and inferences, which become no- 


trathe. Facts of themselves ere barren; 





impertinent 
to exclaim, ‘Give me Bo 
we his works Ihave often found the anecdotes 





age 


pesteriy can rective fom the oaly circumstance 
el 


has distinguished Addison from the rest 
of mankind,— the regularity of his pulse ; nor can I think 
mveself overpaid for the time spent in reading the life of 
‘Matherbe, by being enabled to relate, after the learned bio- 
grapher, that Malherbe had two predominant opinions ; 
She. that the lonseness of a single woman might destroy all 
her boast of ancient descent; the other, that the French 
begears made use, very improperly and barbarously, of the 
phrase noble because either word included the 
sense of both.’ 

“These just observations may, perhaps, be further ilus- 
trated by the following notices. Dr J. Warton has in 
formed the world, that many of cur ports have been hand 
some. This, certainly, neither concerns the world, mor 
the class of poets. It is trifling to tell us that Dr Johnson 
was accustomed ‘to ewt his nails to the quick.’ Iam not 
much gratified by being informed, that Menage wore a 
greater number of stockings than any other person, except- 

 Tehall preserve the story in the words of Whitelocke ; 
was something ludicrous, ae well as terrific. 

From Berkshire (in May 1650) that five drunkards 
te drink the Eine's health in their Mood. and that cach of team 
should cu off a of his buttec! ir i upon tt - 
Thon, which wasdone by four of them, of whom one Gk! bleed 
eo exceedingly, that they were fain to send for a chirurgeon, 
and eo were discovel 
her husband was amongst them, came to the room, and 
upa pair of tongs lak! about her, and so eared the cutting OF 
her husband's flesh.’ Whitelccke's Memorial, p. 453, sncoud 

ition. 

{ Burnet’s Life of Sir Marhew Hale. 
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ome of them.’ The civil wars, probably, cleared the 
country of all sorts of vagabonds;, but among the royalists 
or the parliamentarians, we did not know that in their 
rank and file they had so many Tom o’ Bedlams. 

Lhave now w explain something in the character of 
Edgar in Lear, on which the commentators seem to have 
ingoniously blundered, from an imperfect knowledge of the 
character which Edgar personates. 

Edger, in wandering about the country for a safe dis- 

ise, assumes the character of these Tom o’ Bedlams; 
fe thus closes one of his distracted apeeches, « Poor Tom, 
Thy horn is dry” On this Johnson is content to inform 
us, that men that begged under pretence of lunacy used 
formerly to carry a horn and blow it through the sireets.’ 
‘This is no explanation of Edgar's allusion to the 
ofhia horn. Steevens adds a fanciful note, that Edgar 
alludes to a proverbial expression Thy horn is dry, design~ 
edto express that a man had said all he could say; and 
further Steevens supposes that Edgar ‘spenke these words 
aside; as if be had been quite weary of Tom o’ Bedlam's 

, and could not keep it up any longer. The reasons 
of all this conjectural criticism are @ curious illustration of 
perverse ingenuity. Aubrey’s manuscript note has shown 
tus that the Bedlam’s horn wastalso a drinking horn, and 
dgar closes hia speech in the perfection of the assumed 
ebaracter, and not as one who has grown weary of it, by 
making the mendicant lunatic desirous of departing, from & 


the 


This poem must not be read without a perpetual refer- 
enc to the personated character. Delirious and fantastic, 
strokes of sublime imagination are mixed with familiar 
omic humour, and even degraded by the cant language; 
for the gipsy habits of life of these «Tom of Bedlane? 
confounded them with ‘the progging Abram men.’ These 
luckless beings are described by Decker as sometimes ex- 
ceeding merry, and could do nothing but sing songs fash- 
ioned out of their own brain ; now they danced, now they 
would do nothing but laugh and weep, or were dogged and 
sullen both in look and speech. All they did, all they 
sung, was alike unconnected ; indicative of the desultory 
and rambling wits of the chanter. 

A TOM-A-BEDLAM SONG, 

From the hag and hungry goblin 
‘That into rags would rend ye, 
‘All the spirits that stand 
By the naked man, 
In the book of moons defend ye! 
I discovered the present in scarce collection, entl. 

ted Wi and Droliery,” 10015 an edlon, however, wich is 
‘wot the earliest of this once miscellany. 











‘That of your five sound senses 
"You never be forsaken ; 


Be not afraid, 3 
For Tom will injure nothing. 
Of thirty bare years have I 
Twice twenty been + 
“And of foryy een nent 
Three times fifteen 
In durance soundly caged. 
In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 
In stubble soft and dainty, 
Brave bracelets strong, 
Sweet whips ding, dong, 

‘And a wholesome hunger pleaty. 
‘With a thought I took for Maudlia, 
‘And a cruise of corte pounge, 

‘And a thing thi 
1 fell into thi doing " 
T slept not till the Conquest ; 
Til te ropa boy 
‘ill the 
Of love where iy, 
‘Me found, and stript me naked. 
‘When short I have shorn my sow’s fac: 
"Ard swigg’d my horned Barrel; 


To an oaken Inn 
Do I pawn my skin, 








‘As a suit of gilt apparel: 
The morn’s my constant mistress, 
‘And the lovely owl my morrow; 





drake 
And the night-crow, make 
Me music, to my sorrow. 
pe palate plague these pounces, 
en I prig your pigs or pullem; 
‘Your cavers take 
Or mateless make 
weet chanticlear spd sullen rea 
en I want provant with Humphry 
‘And when beni hed, 
To re in Paul's 
‘With waking souls 
I never am affrighted. 
I know more than Apollo, 
For, oft when he lies sleeping, 
I behold the stars 
At mortal wars, 
And the rounded welkin weeping; 
The moon embraces her shepherd, | 
And the Queen of Love her warrir 
‘While the first does horn 
The stars of the morn, 
And the next the heavenly farrier. 
‘With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander : 
With « burning spear, 
And a horse of air, 
To the wilderness I wander; 
‘With a knight of ghosts and shadows, 
I summoned am to Tourney: 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey ! 

‘The last stanza of this Bedlam contains! 
of exquisite romance; a stanza worth many 
poem. 

INTRODUCTION OF TEA, COFFEE, AND CHO 

It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the 
of roses dared not touch what they conceived? 
budding with fire: and the natives of Virgina, 
time they seized on a quantity of gunpowder, ' 
longed to the English colony, sowed it for grait 
to reap a plentiful ‘of combustion by the ne 
to blow away th hohe colony. 
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Se car own recollection, strange imaginations impeded 
ey S 'Vecronine; hen se fami er 
warning of a » come race 
Sell calins open ct’Blasacrs: 
Semiboremqos viru, semiviramque borer, 
‘We smile at the of the men of nature, for 
their mi ‘potions at the frst intreduction among them 
of exotic novelties ; and yet, even incinilized Europe, how 
Youg a time those whose jon, or whose reputation, 


regulate public opinion, are influenced by vi na 
Bava oftdn disguised under the import pelt 
and whea their ludicrous absurdities 


obstinate preja- 
dices cuter into the matters of history, it in then we dis- 
cover that they were only imposing oa themselves and on 


Ini hardly credible that on the frst introduction of the 
Chinese leaf, which now affords our daily refreshment ; or 
the American leaf, whoso sedative fumes made it #0 long 
a cmiversal favourite ; of the Arabian berry, whose aroma 
eahilarates its European volaries ; that the use of these 
harmless novelties have consternation in the 
antioas of Europe, and bave been anathematized by the 
terrors and the fictions of some of the learned. Yet this 
poems to have bappened. Patin, who wrote eo furiously 

Tost the introdiction of antimony, spread the same 








‘at the use of tea, which he calls ‘ limpertinente 
nouveauté du siecle.’ In Germany, Hanneman consider 
-ed tea-dealers as immoral members of society, lying in 
wait for men's parses and lives; and Dr Dunes, in bis 
treatise on hot 3 


Virulent pam 
is shrub, from In 1670 a Dutch 
was ridiculed in Holland under the name of 
‘The progress of this famous plant,” says 
e the 
of truth : suspected at first, though very palatable to 








aistless efforts 
‘The history of the Tea-shrab, written by Dr Letteom, 
fe 


is usually referred to on this subject ; I consider it little 
more tban a plagiarism on Dr Short’s learned and curious 
dissertation on Tea, 1730, 4to. Lettsom has superadded 
the solemn trifling of his moral and medical advice. 

‘These now common beverages are all of recent origin 
im Europe ; neither the ancients nor those of the middle 
ages tasted of this luxury. The first accounts we find of 
the use of this shrub are the casual notices of travellers, 
who seem to have tasted it, and sometimes not to have 
liked it: a Russian Ambassador, in 1689, who resided at 
the Court of the Mogul, declined accepting a largo present 
of tea for the Czar, ‘as it would only incumber ine witha 
commodity for which he had no use. The appearance of 
a black water’ and an acrid taste seems not to have re- 
commended it to the German Oleartus in 1638. Dr Short 
as recorded an anecdote of a stratagem of the Dutch in 
their second voyage to China, by which they at first ob- 
tained their tea without disbursing money ; they carried 
from home groat store of dried sage, tnd bartered it with 
the Chinese for tea ; and received three or four pounds of 
tea for one of sage : but at length the Dutch could not ex- 

sufficient quantity of sage to supply their demand, 

is fact, however, proves how deeply the imagination is 

concerned with our palate, for the Chinese, affected by the 

exotic novelty, considered our sage to be more precious 
than their tea. 

‘The first introduction of tea into Europe is not ascer- 
tained ; according to the common accounts, it came into 
England from Holland, in 1666, when Lord Arlington and 
Lord Ossory brought over a small quantity; the custom 
of drinking ‘tea became fashionable, and a pound weight 

then for sixty shillings. This account, however, is 
mo means satisfactory. I haveheard of Oliver Cromwell's 
tea-pot in the possession of a collector, and this will de- 
range the chronology of those writers who are perpetually 
copying the rescarches of others, without confirming or 
correcting them. 

Amidst the rival contests of the Dutch and the English 
East-India Companies, the honour of introducing its use 
smto Europe may be claimed by both. Dr Short canjec- 

© Edinburgh Review, 1616, p. 117 





ures that tea might have been known in England as far 
beck as the reign of James I, for the first fleet set out im 
1600; but, had the use of this shrub been known, the mo- 
velty bad been chronicled among our dramatic writers, 
whose works are the annals of our prevalent tastes and 
humours. It is rather extraordinary that our East-Indza 
Company should not bave di the use of this shrub 
in their early adventures ; yet t certainly was not hnown 
in England so late as in 1641, for in a scarce * Treatise of 
‘Warm Beer,’ where the title indicates the autho’s design 
‘to recommend hot in preference to cold drinks, he refers 
to tea only by quoting the Jesuit Maffer’s account, that 
‘they of China do for the most drink the strained be 
wor of an herb called Cha, hot.’ The word Chia is the 
guese term for tea retained to this day, which they 
borrowed from the Japanese ; while our intercourse 
the Chinese made us no doubt adopt their term Theh, now 
valent throughout Europe, with the exception of the 
ortuguese. The Chinese origin is still preserved in the 
term Bokea, tea which comes from the country of Vowki; 
and that of Hyson was the name of the most considerable 
Chinese then concerned in the trade. 

The best account of the early ure, and the prices of tea 
im England, appears in the hand-bill of one who may be 
called our first Tra-maker. This curious hand-bill bears 
no date, but as Hanway ascertained that the price was 
sixty shillings in 1660, this bill must have been dispersed 


about t u 
in Exchan, 











Pe 

Thomas Garwa: yge-alley, tobacconist and 
coffee-man, was the first who sold and retailed tea, re= 
commending it for the cure of all disorders, ‘The fullow= 
ing ehop-bill is more curious than any historical account 





ix 


the most knowing merchants into those Eastern countries. 
‘On the knowledge of the said Garway’s continued care and 
industry in obtaining the best tea, and making drink there» 
of, very many noblemen, physicians, merchants, &c, have 
ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to 
his house to drink the drink thereof, He sells tea from 
16s to 50s a pound? 

Probably, tea was not in general use domestically #0 
Jate as in 1687; for in the diary of Henry, Earl of Claren- 
don, he registers that ‘Pere Couplet supped with me, and 
afier supper we had tea, which he said was reall 
as any he had drank in China.’ 
in the general habit of drinkin, 

















between the Engli 
between the Engl 
tended to have occupied the place of honour ; that 
ble traveller Pietro della Valle, writing from Conetantino- 
Ie, 1615, toa Roman, his fellow-countryman, informi 
Fire, that’ he should teach Europe in what manner ti 
Turks took what he calls ‘ Cahué,’ or as the word is writ- 
ten in an Arabic and English pamphlet, printed at Oxford 
1569, on ‘ the nature of the drink Kavhi or Coffee.’ As 
this celebrated traveller lived in 1652, it may excite sur- 
prise that the first cup of coffee was not drank at Rome: 
for the discovery of some member of the 

Society.’ Our own Purchas, at the time that 
Valle wrote, also ‘a Pilgrim, and well knew what 
was ‘ Coffa, ‘they drank as hot as they can endare 
it; it is as black as soot, and tastes not much unlike it, 
good they say for digestion and 
Tt appears by Le Grand’s ‘ Vie privée des Francois? 
that the celebrated Thevenot, in 1658, gave coffee after 
dinner ; but it was considered as the whim of « traveller; 
neither the thing itself, nor its appearance, was inviting : it 
was probably attributed by the gayto the humour of a vain 
philosophical traveller, But ten years afterwards a Turkish 
ambassador at Paris made the beverage hight fashionable. 
‘The elegance of the equipage recommended it to the eye, 
and charmed the women: the brilliant porcelain cups, in 
which it was red ; the napkins fringed with }, and 
the Turkish claves on their knees presenting it to the la 
dies, seated on the ground on cushions turned the heads df 
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SECOND SERIES 


PREFACE 


Tr may be useful to state the design of the present volume, which 
differs in its character from the preceding Senes. 

The form of essay-writing, were it now moulded even by the hand of 
the Raphael of Essayists, would fail in the attraction of novelty; Mo- 
tality would now in vain repeat its counsels in a fugitive page, snd 
Manners now offer but little variety to supply one. The progress of 
the human mind has been marked by the enlargement of our know- 
ledge ; and essay-writing seems to have closed with the century which 
it charmed and enlightened. 

T have often thought that an occasional recurrence to speculations oa 
human affairs, as they appear in private and in public history, and w 
other curious inquiries in literature and philosophy, would form some 
substitute for this mode of writing. These Researches, therefore, offer ; 
authentic knowledge for evanescent topics; they attempt to demos 
strate some general principle, by induction from a variety of particular 
—to develop those imperfect truths which float obscurely in the mind— 
and to suggest subjects, which, by their singularity, are new to inquiry, 
and which may lead to new trains of ideas. Such Researches will 
often form supplements to our previous knowledge. 

In accustoming ourselves to discoveries of this nature, every research 
seems to yield the agreeable feéling of invention—it is a pleasure pect 
liar to itself{—something which we ourselves have found out —and 
which, whenever it imparts novelty or interest to another, communicates 
t» him the delight of the first discoverer. 
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urning to Belogna, he found his 


in art still quarrelling about the merits of the old and the 
now ach 


‘and still exulting in thelr conceptie 
tnd expeditious taethods. Lerlovico, whe Bad obseree 


had summed up his principles in one grand maxim 
of combining a clove obeervalion of mature with 1 











tion of the great masters, modifying both, how: red 
din ition of the artist himself. Siech was th: ag 
and the happy project of Lodovieo! F- seoate 
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fy niciatt declared, that all his drugs 
na his poaient mixed with them @ 

” In vue of those fortunate mo- 
inal was tin the Boisrobert 
hues, this region of tera 
svciely formed of critics and ate 
was ever considering things 

t which anght tend to his own glory, 
chert, whether this private mecung 
tituted a public body, and esta- 
Hiers patent, otfermg them his protection, 
sat aby T was overjoyed, and executed 
Ash tea tone of the members shared 
sue regretted an honour which would 
ti aad famibanty of thea inter. 
Alatenlle, Whose master was a prisoner in the 
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it ie! for it cannot be en : 
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Bers, andever cy assumed a 
tify tit aang their epi; ‘a Cimmortalite” The i 
faiber thr, Petersburgh bas chosen a moe entign:eoed 
cloth, "Panda (“little by lil’) v0 expresuve de 
ear burs of mma—even of the inventions cf tensa’, 
f fa was the origin of L'Academie Frangusc ; was 
wg’ private before it became a pub'c mar 
4 Fer, like the Royal Society, its origin has beea v= 





‘Were the origin of the Royal Society inquired wo, 2 
might be justly dated a century before its exisence: the 
founder was Lord Bacon, who planned the ideal iu 
tution in his philosophical romance of the New Atanas! 
This notion is not fanciful, and it was that of ms fe 
founders, as not only appears by the expression of cid A» 
brey, when alluding to the commencement of the sscaty, 
he adds, secundum mentem Domini Baconi ; but bya ret 
rint designed by Evelyn, probably for m ircnuuspce @ 
ishop Sprat’s history, although we seldom find the prat 
inthe volume. The design is precious to a Grangerie, 
exhibiting three fine portrai one side is represencad 
albrary, and on the table lie the statutes, the journa:s, aad 
the mace of the Royal Society ; on its oppovite side are 
suspended numerous philosophical instruments: m te 
centre of the print is a column, on which is piaced bat 
of Charles II, the patron; on cach side who. lengths of 
Lord Brouncker, the first president, and Lord Bacvs, as 
the founder, inscribed Artium Instaurator. The df 
‘Hollar has preserved this happy intention of Evehn's, 
which exemplifies what may be called the coetmasy and 
genealogy of genius, as its spirit is perpetuated br its > 
ceasora 


of the civil wars had exhausted al px 
athing time froma the passions and madsew 
ge allowed ingenious men to return coce mar ™ 
forsaken studies, Bacon’s vision of 


















society appears to have occupied their revenes. It : 
ed the fancy of Cowley and Milton: but the poltics mal | 
religion of the times were still possessed by the same fowy, 
and divinity and politics were unanimously agreed 1 
utterly proscribed from inquiries. On the subject of 
religion they were more particularly alarmed, not eva 
the time of the foundation of the society, bat ata mech 
later period, when under the direction of Newton banal, 
Even Bishop Sprat, their fret historian, observed, that 
“they have freely admitted men of different om 
tries, and professions of life : not to lay the foundatend! 
an Engih, Scotch, Irish, popish, or Protentant pice, 
but a PHILOSOPHY OF MANKIND.” A curiogs pro 
the most ulustrious of philosophers may be found: what 
“the Society for promoting Christian = 
desirous of holding their meetings at the bouse of 
Society, Newton drew up a number of arguments aguad 



















their admission. One of them is, that ‘It 
tule of the society to meddle with rehgva; adi = 
reason is, ive no occasion to retigow bel A — 
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‘ancient ACADEMUS was never pro- 
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fier this article was finished, T had an opportunity 
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© Niceron, vol" xllil. Art. Porta. 

{See Tiraborchi, vol, vii, cap. Iv. Accademie, and Quad- 
rie's Della storia e della racione dogni poesia. In the tan 
mense receytacle of there seven quarto volumes, printed with 
3. amall type, the curious may consult the voluminous Index 
Art. Accademia. 
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amatory letters | have recovered. The circumstance is 
domentiv, being nothing more at first than a very pretty 
etter on’ Mr Roymour having taken cold, but as every 
weeleticr ought, Iie not without @ pathetic crescendo 5 
‘away of hearta ao firmly joined, while, i 
ment, the secret thought that he 
was her own, filled her apirit with that consciousness which 
triumphed even over that sickly frame so nearly subdued 
todeath, ‘The tarmbar style of Jamos the Firat’s age may 
bear compartoon with our own, I shall give it entire. 


* Lady Arobella to Mr William Seymour. 


* Tam exceeding sorry to hear that have not been 
well, pray role me know truly how you do and what 
was the cause of i. Lam not satisfied with the reason 
Sawth greea for it; but af tbe a cold, I will impute it to 
guene sympathy betwixt ua, having myself gotten a swollen 
ehee at the same time with a cold. For God's sake, let 
pot vour grief of mind work upon your body, You may 
ove by me what inconveniences it will bring one to; and 
wo torture, 1 assure you, daunts me so much as that weak- 
tees cf bole 1 find im mysell; (or sinows vicons f age d'un 
pram, as Maro says, we may, by God's grace, be happier 
than we being ered to ene ourself with 
hes majeety's favour, Bur if we be not able to live to it, 
1. for wy part, aba think myself a pattern of misfortune 
menyoring 90 great a Neasing as you, so little amhile, 
Ne eepara"we but that deprives me of the cumfort of y 
For Twheresorver Fou be, or m what state go eVer you are, 
& eufherth me you are mine! Rachel wept and would 
twat be comferied. becwase her children were no more. Ar! 
that mdeed, » the remedi:eas sorrow, and none ese! And 
theeaire God bress ue free that, and I aay well of 
The rest. thong I see Be t hope. But | am sure 
Gedy beat, eennoneth way cf his children an as fren: 
daatrees tha: have dame wei. after, even in this world! 1 
de asnure von noching the Kate can do with me can trou. 
ber met eo much, as ths news of voor being iil doth; amd 
. a troahees, T trouk:e vou too with tedi- 
fox kmunen: : x account so long 2 
Vette, voarmel! not havmg Srriee To me this good whi'e #0 
maura. as how vou do. Bat, sweet sz, 1 speak not this to 
Troubie vou wilh WTEME when voo pease. Be well, 
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if it please 
iy of 
arto dee ae of 

justice and your il 
Laerrity wets 

tin in «A copy of my petition to the King's 
Majesty.’ In another she um oreslthat ‘IC the necessity 
of my state and fortune, with my weakness, have 


caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to your majest) 
Jet it all be covered with the hallow off your royal boaig: 





ity.” Again, in another petition, she writes, 
“Touching the offence for which I am now punished, I 
most humbh: i . 


beseech your majesty, in your most prince! 
Wadom and judgment, to consider in what a 

tate I had been, if I had taken any other course than I 
id; for may own conscience witnessing God that I 
‘was then the wife of him that now I am, 1 could never 
have matched with any other man, but to have lived all 
the dage of my if axa harlot which your maj 

have abhorr ily in one who bath # 









cause of Aral ‘The pith; . 
af Jes the Fie characte of the moaareh; and 
lemn forebodings iy Drummond, wHo 

to have been a lady of excellent judgment, showed, 
ier Arabella, bow they were tree! 

{LADY JANE DRUMMOND TO LADY ARABELLA, 
“Anncering her prayer to know the cause of her confinemext 

This day her majesty hath seca your ladyship’s letter. 
Her Majesty says that when she’ gave your ladyship's 
| petition to hus mayerty, be did take it well cnoaghs bt 


ve no other answer than that ye hed caten of the fortid- 
Sn fomctn Fartpetae 


tbe 








ivship, and seet you this lit- 


le tekea im the, comtmunece of er majesty’ 
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purpose state, with 
the exaveple bar some of yer gwahty im the Like cone 
heen weed. makes sor four that ye shall met find 0 
| end t0. yr tem ies os ye expect ow Tweak? 
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for the Apoatlo Paul is also called @ knare of Jems 
Christ. 

Unquestionably, *zoLocy opens = wide door to inno~ 
vation; scarcely has a century passed since our language 
was patebed up with gallic idioms, as in the preerding cen 
tury it was piebald with Spanish, and with Italian, and 
even with Dutch. Tire political mtercourse of isianders 
with their neighbours has ever mflueuced their language. 
In Elizabeth's reign Italian phrases and Netheriand words 
were imported ; in James and Charles the Spanish framed 
the style of courtesy; in Charles the Second the nauon 
and the language were equally Frenchified. Yet such 
are the sources whence wo have often derived some of the 
wealth of our language! 

‘There are three foul corrupters of a language ; caprice, 
affectation, and ignorance! Such fashionable cant torms 

and ‘musicals,’ invented by the flippant 
‘opham, still vurvive among his confraternity of frivolity. 
A lady enuvent for the elegance of her taste, and of whom 
one of the best judges, the celebrated Miss Edgeworth, 
observed to me that sho spoke the purest and most idio- 
matic Engitsh she had ever heard, threw out an observa- 
tion which might be extended toa great deal of our present 
fashionable vocabulary. She ix now old enough, she said, 
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y Iv conveyed a sublime idea of fashion ; 
the term imported laie im the eighteenth cent 
witht, Twaddle for awhile succeeded bore ; bu 
recovered the supremacy. 
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eographer shoud add ax an appendix +A nevlagical Dir~ 
Gonary. containing those puiite, though perhaps not 
grammi words and phrases commonly 
semrtimes undersiond by the beau monde.” 
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il le sera année qui vient ;’ so confidently proud was the 
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says, ‘Quand P usage aura muri Rous ua met de si 
mauvais gout, et corrigé Camertume de le newrenntl «a 
s'y peut trouver, nous nous y accoutumerons comme ext 
autres que nous avons em prunté de la meme langue.’ Ba- 
zac way, however, tuo sanguine in some other words : far 
bi is seriosité, &c, still retain their ‘ bitterses 
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lace, as were these Safurnalia, had 
for us, had not some notiuns been pre- 
served by Lucian; for we glean but sparingly from the 
solemn pages of the historian, except in the remarkable 
mstance which Suetonius has preserved of the arch-mime 
who followed the body of the Emperor Vespasian at his 
funeral. This officer, as well asa similar one, who ac 












companied the general to whom they granted a triumph, 
and who was allowed the unrest licentiousness of 
his tongue, were both the organ lar feeling, and 





of 

studied to gratify the rabble, who were the real masters. 
‘On this occasion the arch-mime, representing both the ex- 
terior personage and the character of Vespasian, accord- 
ing to custom, inquired the expense of the funeral? He 
was answered, *ten millions of sesterces!” In allusion to 
the love of money which characterized the emperor, his 
mock representative exclaimed, ‘ Give me the muney, and, 
if you will, throw my body into the Tiber !” 

Al these mock offices and festivals among the ancients, 
I consider as organs of the suppressed opinions and feel- 
ings of the populace, who were allowed no other, and had 
Rot the means of the printing ages to leave any permanent 
records, At a later period, before the discovery of the 
art, which multiplies, with such facility, libels or panegy- 
rics; when the people could not speak freely against those 
rapacious clergy, who sheared the fleece and cared not for 
the sheep, many’a secret of popular indignation was con- 
fided not to books (for they could not re: », but to pic- 
tures and sculptures, which are books which the people can 
always read. The sculptors and illuminators of those times, 
no doubt shared in common the popular feelings, and bold- 
ly trusted to the paintings or the carvings which met the 
eyes of their luxurious and indolent masters their satirical 
inventions. As far back aé in 1300, we find in Wolfius* 
the description of a picture of this kind, in a MS. of 
ZBsop’s Fables, found in the Abbey of Fulda, among other 
emblems of the corrupt lives of the churchmen. Tho 
prescnt was a wolf, large as life, wearing a monkish cowl, 
with a shaven crown, preaching toa flock of sheep, with 
thesq wards of the apostle in a label from his mouth,— 
‘God is my witness how I long-for you all in my bowels!” 
And underneath was inxcribed,—' This hooded wolf is the 
hypocrite of whom it is the Gospel, Beware of 
false prophets!” Suc were often introduced 
in ‘icles of furniture, A cushion was found in an old 
abbey, in which was worked a fox preaching to geese, 
ch goose holding in his bill his praying brads! In the 
stone wall, and on the columns of the great church at 
Strasburg was once viewed a number of wolves, bears, 
foxes, and other mischievous animals carrying holy-water, 
‘ru :ifixes, and tapers; and others more indelicate. These, 

‘obably as old as the year 1900, were engraven in 1617, 
ty a protestant ; and were nut destroyed ull 1685, by the 
pious rage of the catholics, who seemed at length.to have 
rightly construed these silent lampoons ; and in their turn 
broke to pieces the protestant images as the others had 
done the papistical Sate. The carved seats and stalls in 
‘our own cathedrals exhibit subjects, not only strange and 
satirical, but even indecent. At the time they built church- 
es they satirized the ministers; a curious instance how 
the feelings of the people strugele to find avent. It is 
conjectured that rival orders satirized each other, and that 
some of the carvings are caricatures of certain monks, 
‘The margins of illuminated manuscripts frequently cuntain 
ingenious caricatures, ical allegories. In @ mag- 
nificent chronicle of Froissart I observed several. A wolf, 
as usual, in a monk’s frock and cowl, stretching his paw to 
bless a cock, bending its head submissively to the wolf; or 
& fox with a crosier, dropping beads, which a cock is pick- 
ing up; to satirize the blind devotion of the bigots per= 
haps the figure of the cock alluded to our Gallic neigh- 
ours. A cat in the habit of a nun, holding a platter im 
its paws to a mouse approaching tolick it ; alluding to the 
allurements of the abbessos to draw young women into 
their convents; while sometimes I have seen a sow in an 
‘abbess’s veil, mounted on stilte; the sex marked by the 
sow's dugs. A pope sometimes appears to be thrust by 
devils into a caldron; and cardinals are seen roasting on 
spits! ‘These ornaments must have been generally execu- 
ted by monks themselves ; but these more ingenious mem- 
bers of the ecclesias order appear to have sympa- 
thized with the people, like the curates in our church, and 
envied the pampered abbot and the purple bishop. Church- 

“Lect Mom. I, ad. an. 1900, 




























































men were the usual objects of the suppressed indignation 
of the people in those days; but the knights and feudal 
lords have not always escaped from the ‘curses not loud 
but deep,’ of their satirica! pencils, 

‘As the Relormauivn, or ratherthe Revolution, was has 
tening, this custom become so general, that in one of the 
dialogues of Frasmus, where two Franciscans are envere 
tained by their host,.¢ appears that such satirical exhibi- 
tions were hung up as common furniture ¢ apartments 
of inns, The facetious genius of Erasraus either invents 
or describes one which he had seen of an ape in the habit 
ofa Franciscan sitting by man's bed, dispensing 
ghostly counsel, holding up a crucifix in one hand, whil 
with the other he is filching a purse out of the sick ‘man’ 
pocket. Such are ‘ the straws’ by which we may always 
observe from what corner the wind rises! Mr Dibdin has 
recently infurmed us, that Geyler, whom he calls ‘ the 
herald of the Reformation, preceding Luther by twelve 

ears, had a stone chair or pulpitin the cathedral at Stras- 
ioe: from which he delivered his lectures, or rather rolled 
the thunders of his anathemas against the monks. This 
atune pulpit was constructed under his own superinten- 
dence, and is covered with very indecent figures of monks 
and nuns, expressly designed by him to expore their prof 
ligate manners. We see Geyler doing what for centuries 
had been done! 

In the curious folins of Sauval, the Stowe of France, 
there is a copious chapter entitled * Heretiques, leurs atten 
tats.’ | In this enumeration of their attempts to give vent 
to thelr suppressed indignation, it is very remarkable, that 

ceding the time of Laather, the minds of many were pers 
Reaily Eautheran respecting the idolatrous worship of the 
Roman church ; and what [now notice would have rightly 
entered into that significant Historia Reformationis ante Ree 




















Sormationem, which was forinerly projected by continental 


writers. 

Luther did not consign the pupe’s decretals to the flames 
till 1580—this was the first open act of reforination and 
insurrection, for hitherto he hud submitted to the court of 
Rome. Yet in 1490, thirty years preceding this great 
event, [ Bind a priest burnt for having suatched the best in 
derision from the hands of another celebrating mas 
Twelve years afterwards, 1502, a student repeated 1 
same deed, trampling on it; and in 1523 the resolute d 
of Anne de Bourg, a counsellor in the parliament of Paris, 
to use the expression of Sauval, ' corrupted the world,” It 
is evident that the Huguenots were fast on the increa: 
From that period I find continued accounts which 
that the Huguenots of France, like the Puritans of En, 
land, were most resolute iconoclasts, They struck off the 
heads of Virgins and little Jesuses, or blunted their dag- 
gers by chipping the wooden vaints, which were then fixed 
at the corners of streets, Every morning discovered the 
scandalous treatment they had undergone in the night. 
‘Then their images were painted on the walls, but these 
were heretically scratched and disfigured; and, since the 
saints could not defend themselves, a royal edict was pub- 
lished in their favour, commanding that all holy paintings 
in the streets should not be allowed short of ten feet from 
the ground! They entered churches at night, tearing up 
or breaking down the prians, the benitoires, the crucifixes 
the colossal eccevtomoe, which they did not alwa, c 
in dislodging for want of time or tools. Amidst these bat- 
tles with wooden adversaries, we may smile at the fre~ 
quent solemn prooessions instituted to ward off the ven= 
geance of the parish saint; the wooden was expiated by 
silver image, secured by iron bars, and attended by the 
king and the nobility, carrying the new saint, with prayers 
that he would protect himself from the heretics! 

In the early period of the Reformation, an instance oo 
curs of the art of concealing what we wish only the few 
should comprehend, at the eame time that we are addres- 
sing the public. Curious collectors are acquainted, with 
©The Olivetan Bible? this was the first translation pub- 
lished by the protestants, and there seems no coubt that 
Calvin was the chief, ifnot the only translator; but atthat 
moment not choosing to become responsible for this new 
Fersion, he made use of the name of an obscure relative, 
Robert Pierre Olivetan, Calvin, however, prefixed 
Latin preface, remarkubie for delivering positions very op- 
posite to those tremendous doctrines of absolute predesth- 
Ration, which in his theological despotism he afterwards 
assumed. De Bure describes this first protestant Bible 
not only as rare, but when found as usually imperfect, 
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approached, and the finishing hand was tobe put to the work. 
Poland, with the appearance of « popular government, was 
a singular anstocracy of a hundred thousand electors, con- 
muting of the higher and the lower nobility, and the gentry ; 
the people had no concern with the government. Yet siill 
it was to be treated by the politician as a popular govern- 
ment, Where those who possessed the greatest influence 
assemblies were orators, and he who de- 
imself with the utmost fluency, and the most per- 
t arguments, would infallibly bend every heart to the 
point he'wished,” ‘The French bishop depended greally 
on the effect which his oration was to produce when the 
ambassadors were respectively to be heard before the as= 
sembled Diet; the great and concluding act of so many 
tedious and difficult negotiations—' which had cost my 
master,’ writes the ingenuous secretary, ‘six months’ 
daily and nightly labours; he had never been assisted or 
comforted by any but his poor servants; and in the course 
of these six months had written ten reams of paper, a thing 
which for forty years he had not used himself to. 

Every ambassador was now to deliver am oration before 

















the assembled electors, and thirty-two copies were to be 
Printed to present one to each palatine, wh in his wrn, 
was to communicate it to his lords. But a fresh diffculty 


occurred to the French negotiator; as he trusted greatly 
to his address influencing the multitude, and creating a 

ular opinion in his favour, he regretted to find that the 
Enperial ambassador would deliver his rpeech in the Bo~ 
hemian language, so that he would be understood by the 
greater part of the assembly; a considerable advantage 
over Montluc, who could only address them in Latin. The 
mventive genius of the French bishop resolved on two 
things which had never before been practised; first, to 
have his Latin translated into the vernacular idiom ; and 
aecondly, to.print an edition of fifteen hundred copies in, 
poth languages, and thus to obtain a vast advantage over’ 
the other ambassadors with their thirty-two manuscript 
copies, of which each copy was ured to be read 1200 
persons, The great difficulty was to get it secretly trans 
lated and printed. This fell to the management of Chois- 
nin, the secretary. He set off to the castle of the palatine, 
Solikotski, who was deep in the French interest ; Solikot- 
ski despatched the version in six Hastening with 
the precious MS, to Cracow, Choisnin flew to a trusty 
printer, with whom he was ‘connected: the sheets wore 
deposited every night at Choisnin’s lodgings, and at the 
end of the fortnight, the nt_ secretary conducted the 
1500 copies in secret triumph to Warsaw. 

‘Yet this glorious labour was not ended; Montluc was 
wonder-working oration, on which 
the fate of a crown seemed to depend. When his turn 
camo to be heard he suddenly fell sick ; for the fact was, 
that he wished to speak last, which would give him the 
advantace of replying to any objection rained by his rivals, 
and admit also of an attack on their weak points. He con- 
trived to obtain copies of their harangues, and discovered 
five pointe which struck at the French interest. Our poor 
bishoo had now to sit up through the night to re-write five 
leaves of his printed oration, and cancel five which had 
been printed; and woree! he had to get them by heart, 
and to have them translated and inserted, by emploving 
twenty sctibes dav and night. ‘It ix scarcely credible 
what my master went through about this time,’ saith the 
historian of his ‘ gestes.” 

The council or diet was held ina vast plain. Twelve 
pavilions were raised to receive the Polish nobility and 
the ambassadors. One of a circular form was supported 
by asingle mast, and was large enough to contain 6000 
pereuns, without any one approaching the mast nearer 
than by twenty steps, leaving this space void to preserve 
silence: the different orders were placed around; the 
archhishops and the bishops, the palati the castellans, 
each according to their rank. During the six weeks of the 
nittings of the diet, 100,000 horses were in the environs, 
vot forage and every sort of provisions abounded. ‘There 
were no distnrbances, not a single quarrel occurred, al- 
though thera wanted not in that meeting for enmities of 
long standing. It wan strange, and even awful, to view 
auch a mighty assembly presert order, and 
‘every one serionsly intent on this solemn i 

At length the elaborate oration wan d 
three hours, and Cho:snin assures us not a ringle auditor 
felt weary.’ “A crv of joy broke ont froma the tent. and 

a reeechoed through the plain, when Montluc ceased: 

















in no haste to deliver 










































for that moment, when al hearis were warms, sary 
been chosen without a dissenting’ vai’ 
the ingenuous secretary; andia 





observed, that when the other ambassadors were pokee 
, ran through test; 
‘and when the Swedish aml jor spoke, the great teat 
fell half way down. Thi ging all the while, dd 
no little good to our cause; for many of the nobles sad 
try noted this curious particularity, because when & 
thing which does not commonly happen occurs in a 
affair, such appearances give rise to hopes either of good 
or of evil.” 

The singing of this lark in favour of the Duke of Anjou 
is not 90 evident, as the cunning trick of the other Freach 
‘agent, the political bishop of Valence, who now reaped 
the full advantage of his 1500 copies over the thirty-two 
of his rivals. Every one had the French one in hand, br 
read it to his friends; while the others, in manuscript, 
were confined to a very narrow circle. 

‘The period from the 10th of April tothe 6th of May, 
when they proceeded to the election, proved to be an mm 
terval of infinite perplexities, troubles, and activity = 
probable that the secret history of this period of the negotiae 
tions was never written, The other ambassadors were for 
protracting the election, perceiving the French interest 

revalent: but delay would not serve the 0 of Meat- 
luc, he not heing so well provided with friends and meass 
on the spot asthe others were. The public opinion which 
he had succeeded in creating, by some unforeseen circam 
Dering ths nteth the bishop bad ra] agents 
ring this interval, the bishop had to put seve: 
of the other parties hore du combat. He got rid of a fore 
midable adversary in the cardinal Commendon, an agest 
of the pope's, hom he proved ought not to be tat 
the election, and the cardinal was ordered to take his de 
parture. A bullying colonel was set upon the French ne- 
gotiator, and went about from tent to tent with a list of the 
debts of the Duke of Anjou, to show that the nation could 
expect nothing profitable from a ruined spendthrit. The 
page of a Polish count flew to Moniluc for protection, ene 
treating permission to accompany the bishop on his return 
. The servants of the count pursued the page; 
but this young gentleman had eo insinuated himself into the 
favour othe bishop, that he was suffered to remain. The 
next day the page desired Montluc would grant him the 
full liberty of his religion, being an evangelist, that he might 
communicate this to his friends, and thus fix them to the 
French party. Montluc was too penetrating for this young 
political agent, whom he discovered to be « spy, and the 
pursuit of his feldws to have been a farce: he sent the 
page back to his master, the evangelical count, observing, 
that such tricks were too gross to be played on one who 
had managed affairs in all the courts of Europe before he 
came into Poland. 

Another alarm was raised by a letter from the 
vizier of Selim IT, addressed to the diet, in which he re- 
guerted that they would either choose a king ftom among 
themselves, or elect the brother of the king of France, 
Some zealous Frenchman at the Sublime Porte had offici- 
ously procured this recommendation from the enemy of 

brie ity: but analliance with Mahometism did no ser- 
vice to Montluc, either with the catholics or the evangelists. 
The bishop was in despair, and thought that his handy 
work of six months’ toil and trouble was to be shook into 
hour. Montluc being shown the letter, in- 

inniated that it wan a forgery, designed to injure 
his master the duke. The letter was attended by some 
suspicious circumstances; and the French bishop, quick 












































* Our honest secretary reminds me of a posease in Geoffroy 
of Monmouth, who saya, ‘ nt this pl cagle spoke while 
the wall of the town was building ; |, indeed, Tehould not 
ave failed transmitting the epcech to posterity, had I thought 
ie true as the rewt of the hiewry.” 
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PREFACE. 


I Published, in 1795, “an Essay on the Literary Character;” to my 
own habitual and inherent defects, were superadded those of my youth; 
the crude production was, however, not ill received, for the edition disap- 
peared; and the subject was found to be more interesting than the writer. 

During the long interval which has elapsed since the first publication, 
the littlé volume was often recalled to my recollection, by several, and by 
some who have ‘since obtained celebrity; they imagined that their attach- 
ment to literary pursuits had been strengthened even by so weak an ef- 
fort. An extraordinary circumstance has occurred with these opinions ;— 
a copy which has accidentally fallen into my hands, formerly belonged to 
the great poetical genius of our times; and the singular fact that it was 
twice read by him in two subsequent years, at Athens, in 1810 and 1811, 
instantly convinced me that the volume deserved my attention. I tell this 
fact assuredly, not from any little vanity which it may appear to betray 
for the truth is, were I not as liberal and as candid in respect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, I could not have been gratified by 
the present circumstance ; for the marginal notes of the noble writer con- 
yey no flattery—but amidst their pungency and sometimes their truth, the 
circumstance that a man of genius could, and did read, this slight effusion 
at two different periods of his life, was a sufficient authority, at least for an 
author, to return it once more to the anvil; more knowledge, and more 

* maturity of thought, I may hope, will now fill up the rude sketch of my 
youth; its radical defects, those which are inherent in every author, it 
were unwise for me to hope to remove by suspending the work to a more 
remote period. 

Tt may be thought that men of genius only should write on of 
genius ; as if it were necessary that the physician should be infected with 
the disease of his patient. He is only an observer, like Sydenham who 
confined himself to vigilant observation, and the continued experience of 
tracing the progress of actual cases (and in his department, but not in mine) 
m the operation of actual remedies. He beautifully says—* Whoever 
describes a violet exactly as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and other 
properties, will find the description agree in most particulars with all the 
violets in the universe.” 

Nor do 1 presume to be any thing more than the historian of genius: 

‘ is only to tell the virtues and the infirmities of his 
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PREFACE 


neroes. It is the fashion of the present day to raise up dazzling theories 
of genius; to reason a priori; to promulgate abstract paradoxes; to treat 
with levity the man of genius, because he is only a man of genius. I 
have sought for facts, and have often drawn results unsuspected by myself, 
T have looked into literary history for the literary character. I have al- 
ways had in my mind an observation of Lord Bolingbroke: “ Abstract, 
or general propositions, though never so true, appear obscure or doubt- 
ful to us very often till they are explained by examples; when ex- 
amples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are 
flattered, made to our senses, as well as to our understandings. The in- 
struction comes then from our authority; we yield to fact when we resist 
speculation.” This will be truth long after the encyclopedic geniuses of 
the present age, who write on all subjects, and with most spirit on those 
they know least about, shall have passed away; and time shall extricate 
truth from the deadly embrace of sophistry. 
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could not have appeared before Dryden. Whethet the 
works of genius are those of pure imagination, or searches 
iter truth, they are alike tinctured by the feelings and the 
events of their times; but the man of genius must be 
placed in the line of his descent. 

‘Aristotle, Hobbes, and Locke, Descartes and Newton, 
approximate more than we it ‘The same ch 
intellect Aristotle holds, through e intervals of 
held by them; and links will 
cessors. The naturalists, Pliny, Gesner, Al 







lus, 
and Buffon, derive differences in their characters from the 


of the times; but each only made an accession to 
ly estate, while each was the legitimate repre- 
‘of the family of the naturalists. Aristophanes, 
and Foote, are brothers of the family of national 
wits: the wit of Aristophanes was a part of the common 
ty, and Moliere and Foote were Aristophanic. 
Piaterch, La Mothe le Vayer, and Bayle, alike busied in 
‘amassing the materials of human thought and haman ac- 
tion, with the same vigorous and vagrant cunosity, must 
have had the same habits of life. If Plutarch was credu- 
lous, La Mothe le Vayer sceptical, and Bayle philosophi- 
cal, the heirs of the family may differ in thetr dispositions, 
but no one will arraign the integrity of the lineal descent. 
‘My learned and reflecting friend, whose original researches 
have enriched our national history, has thus observed on 
the character of Wickliffe :—‘ To complete our idea of the 
amportance of Wickliffe, it is only necessary to add, that 














as his writings made John Huss the reformer of Bobemis, 

20 the writings of John Huss led Martin Luther to be the 

reformer of Germany ; s0 extensive and s0 incalculable 
are the consequences mhich sometimes follow frm human 
actions.’ ir historian 

the very feclings of Luther in early life on hs Bret peed 
of the works of John Huss : we eco the spark of creation 
caught at the moment ; a striking influence of the genera- 
tion of character! Thusa father spirit has many sons ; and 
several of the great revolutions in the history of man hare 
been opened by such, and carried on by that secret crew 
tion of minds visibly operating oa human affairs. Io the 
history of the human mind, he takes an imperfect view, 
who is confined to contemporary knowledge, as well as bs 
who stops short with the Ancients, and hae not advanced 
with their descendants, Those whodo not carry their rev 
searches through the genealogical lines of genius, wil 
mutilate their minds, and want the perfect strength of aa 


entire man. 

Buch are ‘ the great lights of the world,’ by whom the 
torch of knowledge has been successively scized and 
transmitted from one to the other. This is that noble 
image borrowed from a Grecian game, which Plato has 
applied to the rapid generations of man to mark how the 
continuity of hnman affairs is maintained from age to 
‘The torch of genius is perpetually transferred fro bands 
band amidst this fleeting scene. 


© Turners History of England, vol. il p. 432 
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CURIOSITIES OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BY 


RUFUS W. GRISWOLD, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PORTS AND FORTRY OF AMERICA,” BTC, 


TO THE READER. 


Tux Publishers of this edition of D’Ismazxz, anxious to enlarge the work by adding 
to it some of the “ Curiosities of American Literature,” applied to the Editor of the fol- 
lowing pages for such an amount of matter, of the description herewith given, as might 
be printed within certain specified limits; and he has gleaned from many rare and 
eurious old books relating to our country or written by our countrymen, and from other 
sources inaccessible to the general reader, what he trusts will be received as a suitable 
appendix for an American impression of D’Isnaxti’s interesting miscellany. 

Doubtless the ‘ Curiosities of Literature” and ‘“ The Literary Character Illustrated,” 
constitute together the most valuable as well as the most amusing book of literary his- 
tory and biography which has ever been written. Its popularity is great and universal. 
In this country the materials for such a work are not abundant, and the reader will not 
expect to find in the following pages articles intrinsically as interesting as those given 
by an author unequaled in his department, whose field was the world. A rule which 
the Editor has observed, to exclude every thing relating to contemporaries, induces the 
omission of many things which might have been as attractive as what he has pre- 
sented ; but the propriety of such omissions will probably not be questioned. 

Punapmirai, November, 1848. : 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS BY THE EARLY 
TRAVELERS IN AMERICA. 

‘Tur custom of defaming America by “false and scan- 
dalour reports, from the sulphureous breath of every 
ballad-monger," is one thot has the warrant of anti- 
-quity in its fvour. “Such are the lying propensixies 
of the English nation who stay at home,” says one of 
the Puritans, "that it requires the devotion of much of 
our time and substance to refute their wicked calum- 
nios.” It was not only those who remained at home 
who were suspected of falachood, for more than two 
centuries ago the amiable Mr. William Wood, in his 
“ New England’s Prospect,” complains of this dispo- 
sition of his countrymen; and a hundred years after- 


Mr. Cross, who had been “convicted of forgery, and 
oo hotien ects pee leaelareataed 
"and did us the honour to 
ea cH Waisatoes te Peasepivenie. aptaes a ie 
habitants of which province he wrote a book which 
“contayned far more lyes than veritys.” But the early 
‘travelers were not all of this description, With fow 
exceptions they were fond of the marvellous, and some- 
what more credulous than their successors, but many 
of them were ax carnest to defend as others to axsail 
the sew found world.” Among others, the respecta- 
ble Mz. Josselyn, who pablished his “ Account of two 
‘Voyages to America,” in 1764, was a very liberal and 
enter aining writer, He was the first one to chronicle 
the appearance of the remarkable visiter who still as 
often a once a year exhibits himself for the behoof of 
‘keeners of hotels about Nahant and the adjacent bays 
and promontories,—“ the sca-serpent that lay quoiled up 
like e cable om a rock at Capo Ann,'—and hetella us of 
a “triton, or mereman, which one Mr. Mitten, a great 
fowler, saw in Casco Bay; which triton, laying bis 
hands upon the side of the canoe, had one of them 
chopped off by the said Mitten, which was in all re- 
speces like the hand of a man," with many similar tales, 
on which he makes this sensible reflection: “These, 
witn many other stories, they told me, the credit where- 
of I aball neither impeach nor enforce, but shall satisfy 
myself, and I hope the reader, with the saying of a 
‘wise, learned, and honourable knight, that *there be 
wmnany stranger things in the world than are to be seen be- 
tween London and Stanes,'" Another traveler, mach 
mare willing to commend than to consure, was Mr. 
Michael Dunton, who came to Boston in 1686, and. after- 


‘who came to this country, 








of whom he says, that “she espoused her husband's 
obligations” as well as his person, “and whenever, oy 
ties of nature, or aqueesing of waz, he owed either mo- 
ney oF love, she esteemed herself no less a debtor ;" 
and of a Mrs, Wilkins he says, “Sho is a tender wife, 
a kind mother, snd San woman, wel pois'd in all hue 


less: Some there are, who xpend more spirits, in strain= 
ing, for an hour's mirth, than they can recover in a 
month, which renders them so unequal company; 
whilst she is always equal, and the same, "Dis vir- 
me to know her, wisdom, to converse with her, and 
joy to behold hor; or (to do her justice in fawer words) 
she is the counterpart of her pious husband, who with- 
‘out her, is but half himself.” 


Gent,—T his was publiahed in London in 1650, and isde- 
dicated to “the aupreme authority of this nation, the 
Parliament of England,” in language even more ser- 
vile and mean than was usual in thatage, “This dedi- 
cation,” says Mr, Williama, “ in itselfe unworthy the 
honour of an addresse to your Grandours, and of a foile 
108 deat in SSeS ee 
rons luster, repoees itselfe yot upon a confidence that 

in imitation of that God of whom you are in powerthe 
proper representatives, who youchsafod graciously to 
accept a poore paire of ‘Turtles from those whose abi- 
lities could not ascend to amore rich oblation, you will 
be pleased to cast a favourable aspect upon this bumble 


more worthy the auspice of a boginning yeare, is 
circumscribed by a narrownesse of abilities and for 
tunes,” 

‘We quote a portion of his description of Virginia, 
which, with some of the early writers, comprehendea 
all the country from Cape Cod to Florida, “Yet to 
shew," he says, “that nature regards this ornament 
of the now world with a more indulgent eye than she 
hath cast upon many other countroys, whatever China, 
Persia, Japan, Cyprus, Candy, Sicily, Greece, the South 
of Italy, Spaine, and the opposite parts of Africa, to 
all which she is parallel, may boast of, will be produced 
in this happy countrey, The same bounty of summer, 
the game milde remission of winter, with a more virgin 
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but there are a few exceptions, with intrinsic evidences: 
of genuinences, One of them is said to have been 
made but a short time before De Soto's death, “The 
‘Gouernour," says the narrator, "fell into great dumps 
to eee how hard it was to get to the Sea; and worse, 
‘because his men and horses cucry day diminished, be- 
ing without succour to sustaine themselves in the coun- 
try: and with that thought he fell sick, But before he |, 
tooke his bed hee sent an Indian tw the Cacique of | \ 
Quigalia to tell bim, that hee was the Childe of the 
Sanne, and that all the way that hee came al] men obey- 
ed and serued him, that he requested him to accept of 
hie friendghip, and come vow him: for he would be 
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‘thy beleefe, and so justly draw upon my solfo, that an 

anpersion commonly laid on travellers; of whom 
many any, they may lye by authority, because none can 
controule them, which Proyerbe had surely his original 
from the sleepy beleefe of many a homebred Dormouse, 
who comprehends not either the raritic or possibility 
of those things he sees not: to whom the most clas- 
‘sick relations seem riddles and paradoxes: of whom 
‘it may bee sayd 28 once of Diogenes, that because hee 
cirelod himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe, hee 
‘therefore contemned the Port and Pallace of Alexander, 
which bee knew not. So there are many a tub-brain'd 
(Cynicke, who because any thing stranger than ordinary, 


this sort of thicke witted readers, and dedicate the mite 
of my endeavours to my more credulous, ingenious, and 
Jesee ceneorious Countrymen, for whose sakes J under- 
tooke this worke: and J did it the rather, becauee there 
have some relations heretofore past the Presse, which 
oo hese taglhg pai tedhmaabaceee year 


+ wherefore to perfect the one, and 
Scoaun ar hows drat ('zsiare sf 
abe Country, without any partiall respect unto it, as 
elegy Gealling place shore baveltved there fowre 
yeares, and intend Ged willing to returne shortly 
agsine; But my conscience ix to me a thousand wit- 
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nesses, that what I speake is the very truth, and this | bungry 


will informe thee almost as fully concerning it, as if 
thon wentest over to see it, Now whereas I have writ- 
ton the latter part of this relation concerning the In- 
diane io & mote light and facetious stile, than the form- 
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they are such which doe bring oe 
“It is growing in many partes of the Indias, but ordi- 


that it be a fruitefull grounde, and at all times 
sowen, in the hot Countries, But in the colde Coun- 
‘tries it must bee sowen in the Moneth of Marche, for 
that it may defende it selfe from the frost.” 

“The proper name of it amongest the Indians is 
Picielt, for the name of Tabaco is geuen to it by our 
Spaniardes, by reason of an Inland that is named Tu- 
baco. This hearbe Tabaco hath particular vertue to 
healo griefes of the head, and in especially comming of 
colde causes, and so it cureth the headake when itcom- 
meth of a cald humor, or of a windy cause. The Leaucs 
‘must be layde hotte to the griefe, and multiplying them 
the tyme that is needful, yntil the griefe be taken away, 
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COTTON MATHER. 

‘Tne most celebrated person of his age in America 
‘was Cotton Mather. He was once revered as a saint, 
and he is otill regarded as a men of great natural abili- 
‘ties, 


two 


# curiosity than as an authority; for recent invemsiga- 
_ tong have shown that his statements are not to be re- 
"lied on where he had any interest in 


was not better than his moral character; for 
‘though of all men he was the moat observant of forms, 
and “deemed himself starved unless he fasted once a 
month,” and “found astonishing entertainment” in 
* three days together, without food, in knock- 
‘ing at the door of Heaven,” he was still without hu- 
mility or charity—ambitious, intriguing and unseru- 
pulous, He believed in witcheraft, a cireumatance for 
whieh he is not perhaps to be blamed, since no amount 
‘of learning or integrity could exempt one from creduli- 
ty; but after funning into a flame the terrible suporsd- 
tion on this subject, when the frenzy wan over he 
bypocritically endeavoured to persuade the people that 
instead of encouraging the proceedings, his influence 


ad exertions had been on the side of caution and for- | 


Doarance. Failing of thir, ho attempted to justify his 
conduct by inventing various personal histories, to show 


‘over Mather and the civil judges than over any of the 
wnhappy convicts, the bodies of some of whom were 
‘treated even after death with a brutality that might have 


time kept one of the supposed witches in his house, to 
observe closely her actions, She was a young girl, who 
in or wantonnces attempted to practise upon his 

“The manner in which'she played with his 
‘religious prejudices shows considerable art, A Quaker's 
‘book, which was then one of the greatest of abomina- 
tions, was brought to her, and she read whole pages in 
‘it, with the exeeption of the names of the Deity and 
the Saviour, which she was not able to speak. Sach 
‘books as she might have read with profit, she was not 
permitted to open ; or, if she was urged to read in her 
Bible or Catechism, she was immediately taken with 
contortion, So hae gererpebtor tetas 


‘book without the least difficulty, and actually seemed | hand-wri 


‘to enjoy it. Popish books she was permitted to read at 
pleasure, bat a work against the Catholics, she might 
‘Bot touch. One gleam of suspicion seemed to shoot 
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there ‘be a snare in it, put a stop to 
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her Bible, and putting more than ordinary reepect upon 
it, If she were going into her tortures, at ihe tender 
of this book, she would recover herself to read 
Only when she came to the Lord's prayer, 
then occurring in that book, she would have 
put out; #o that she must turn over anew leaf, 
she could read again, Whereas also there are 
tures in that book, she could read them there 
if any showed her the same seri in the 
itself, she should sooner die than read therm. 
was likewise made unable to read the Psalms in 
ancient metro, which this prayer-book bud in 
volume with it.’ It was not very surprising, 
should after a timo lose her veneration for 
coecingy be, receatin tells Sonat ae Soca had 
been dutiful, ‘it was afterwards with a snuciness, 
which I was not used to be treated withal." She would 
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troubled at it, thinking it not unlikely that sbarper oyou 
than his might be turned upon her, Shegnade many 
attempts to prevent it by threatening him with the ven~ 
geance of the spirits, till he was almost out of patience, 
and exorcized them in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, All 


and sing, and yell, ta drown the voice of prayer; and 
she would fetch blows with her fist and kicks with her 
foot at the man that prayed. But still hor fist and foot 
would recoil, when within an inch or two of him, ao 
if rebounding against « wall." ‘This powerful appeal to 
hin vanity was not Jost upon him. It made him more 
solicitous than ever to patronize the delusion.”* 
Mather entered college when twelve years old, At 
eighteen he began to preach, We have already allud- 
ed to the Magnalia, Grahame, the historian, calls it the 
mont interesting work which the literatore of this coun 
try has produced, and says that some of the 
cal parts of it are superior to Plutarch; but this, as Mr. 
Peabody well remarks in his Life of Mather, is absurd 
and extravagant praise; the highest pretension of tho 
work being, that it is curious and entertaining, 
‘Toward the close of his career, Mather's reputation 
declined; and his mind, at this period of his life, ap- 
pears to have been diseased, almoat to insanity, 


* In the archives of the Massnchusetts Historical 
among the manuseripts of Cotton Mather, there ie a pare: 
following curi in bie 
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Our did ‘it 
Wn kaviowin 


Lose her skill my right hand if 1 
Forusalem forgot. 


‘Let cleave my tongue my pallate on 
If mind thee doe not I, 


If ehiofe Joyes o're I prize not more, 
Jerusalem my Joy. 


Remember, Lord, Edom"s sons’ word, 
Unto the ground, said they, 
‘It raso, it rave, whon as it waa 
Jerusalem her day. 
Biost shall be bo that payeth the 
Daughter of Bubilon, 
‘Who must be waste, thay which thou bast 
‘Rewarded us upon. 
© happie hee shall surely bee 
‘That taketh up, that oko 
‘Thy little ones against the stones: 
‘Doth inso picces breake, 
Mather and Eliot were men of sound learning, and 
Welde was the author of some respectable clegies and 
other verses. But althongh God's altar may not have 


© Thomas Dunster was the frst president of Harvard Col- 
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his address at Bloody Brook, “ a nobler, truer, and | 


warmer spirit than John Eliot, never lived} and mking 
the state of the country, the narrowness of the means, 


ire, 100 fnlthe fall Of Fouth, Har GUS the’ ate. 
ious abodes of academic Jore, but under the constant 
burden of his duties as a minister and a preacher, and 
‘ata time of life when the spirit begins to flag.” Such 
in the judgment of one of the first scholars and most 








sabsequently persecuted for 
“not to be allowed even to teach a school in his 
native country,” according to Neal, he at the age of 
ac figes toma eerie art Sedma 
the third of November, 1631. In the following year 
Tpesehe PSEC. Coherpetieoal assis aso 
and in the autumn of 1646, he preached his first ser- 
mon in the language of the Indians at Nonantum, 
now Newtown. From that year until he died, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, he laboured with an car. 
‘nestiess and ability rarely equalled and never surpass- 
‘ed, to educate and convort the Indians; and of all the 
‘Christian missionaries in America from its discovery to 
the present time, he was the most succesaful. 

Eliot wrote several narratives of tho advancement 
and condition of religion among the Indians, which 
‘were published in England; a tract entitled “Commu- 






Tier day one of the committce by whom The Bay 
Psalm Book was propared. His reputation, however, 
Tests upon his Indian Grammar, and various translations 
‘into the Indian language, the chief of whieh was that 
of the Bible, completed in 1663. From the commence- 
ment of his ministry among the natives, the project of 
this translation appears to have been floating in his mind, 
bat the magnitude of the work, and the difficulties with 
which it was likely to be attended, sometimes discou- 
aged him ;and in his“ Further.Progresse of the Gospel,” 
published in 1655, he says despondingly, “I have no 
hope to ace the Bible translated, much loxs printed, in 












my own day.” Yet he laboured ot the task from time 
to time, trusting that the providence of God would at 
fength send the aid nocessary to print such portions of 
‘it es should be prepared for the press. Nor was his 
trust in vain: through the aid of “The Corporation 
for Promoting the Gospel among the Heathen in New- 

the New Testament was published at Cam- 





declare. 

“The People of these four Colonies (Confederated 
for Mutual Defence, in the time of the late Distractions 
of our dear Native Country) Your Majesties natural 
born Subjects, by the Favour and Grant of Your Reyal 
Father and Grandfather of Famous Memory, put them- 
solves upon this great and hazardous Undertmbking, 
Planting themselves at their own Charge in these re~ 


ble opportunity, they havo been (till now) 
the means to Congratulate Your Majesties 
shaon: nies Weer eee adic GRRL 


“The other part of our Errand hither, Tec bebe 
tended with Endevours and Blessing; many of the 
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dians; An Honour whereof (we are assured) your 
Majeaty will not a little esteem. 

“SIR, The shines of Your Rayal Favour upon these 
Vndtertakings, will make these tender Plants to flourish, 
notwithstanding any malevolent Aspect from thore that 
Bear evil will to this Sion, and render Your Majesty 
more Illustrious and Glorious to after Generations, 
“The God of Heaven long preserve and bless Your 

Majesty with many happy Daycs, to his Glory, 

the good and comfort of his Church and People. 

Amen.” 

In 1668, the Old and New Testaments, and aversion 
of the Pealter in a separate volume, were completed, 
and a copy of each forwarded to the King, Richard 
Baxter, who was a friend and correspondent of Eliot, 
speaks of the gift as “such a work and fruit of a plant- 
ation, as was nover bofore presented toa king.” The per- 
foct Bible was accompanied by the following dedicatory 
address, which Thotnas states was omitted in nearly all 
the copies circulated in America, 
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our main design (both as to ourselves, and the Natives 
about us) and that our Products may ho answerable 
thereunto. Give us therofore leave LDrend o 


a's Peer tose it en eft New Tet 

Lord's the first edition of the New Testa- 

ment, printed at Cambridge in 1661 - : 
The Loxv’s Puaven, Matt, vi. 9, fe, 


Boyle, alludes to it when he says, “ Weare at the nine 
teenth chapter of the Acts; and when we have im- 
pressed the New Testament, our Commissioners ap- 
prove of my preparing and impressing the Old." In 
addition to the Psalms, a Catechian was aunoxed, os im 
Leming ear ‘This New Testament has the im- 
print i 


at Cambridge by Samuel Green. ‘This was bound with 


Por | tho last impression of the New Testament; and the 


by whom Kings Reign, and Princes De- 


“The God 
cree Justice, Bless Your Majesty, and Establish 


your Throne in Righteousness, in Mercy, and in 
Truth, to the Glory of His Name, the Good of His 
People, and to Your own Comfort and Rejoycing, 
not in this onely, but in another World.” 
Sooo thar ‘The Indian 
i + “Mamusse Wunneetupanatamwe 


two parts, thus taken together, constitate the second 
edition of the whole Bible, though there was an inter> 
val of five years between the times at which the two 

respectively appeared. Each part has but 
‘one tithe page, which is in Indian, and the same as ber 
fore. We learn somo facts respecting this zecond edi- 
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deep 
that I cannot expect to live long; and sundry say, if I 
do not procure it printed while I live, it ix not within 
the prospect of human reason, whether ever, or when, 
‘or how, it may be accomplished.” He bore it on his 


eyes he may have uttered 
ih E 


ed another purpose, which was perhape never in his 
mind, or, if it were, was doubtless regarded as an infe- 
rior consideration, In connexion with his Indian Gram- 
mar, it has afforded important aid as a valuable doeu- 
ment, in the study of comparative philology, Though 
the language in which it is printed ie no longer read, 
yet this book is prized as one of the means of gaining 
‘an insight into the structure and character of “uhwritten 
dialects of barbarous nations,” « subject which, of late 
years, hax attracted the attention of learned men, and 


























the Bible, made less than two hundred years ago, should 
now be utterly extinct. But the second edition of the 
‘Translation was the last, and the printer will never 
again be called to ect types for those words so strange, 
‘nor will there in all after time, probably, be a person 
in the world who can read the book. 
_ Cotton Mather tells ux that the anagram of Eliot's 
name was Toile, and the conceit has the merit of ex- 
Pressing truly one of the chief traits in the apoatle's | 01 
Beside the labours which we have men- 


ypudina stencied by ayes tint loved hier, calm and sage, 
‘Paded his Inte ‘years away. 

‘Cheerful be gave his being up, and weat 

‘To share the holy rest that waits a life well «pent. 


MES. BRADSTREET. 
Mus. Awwe Brapstaeer, “the mirror of her 
amd glory of her sex,” as she in styled by John Norton, 
of excellent memory, came to America with her hus- 
‘band, Simon Bradstreet, governor of the colony, in 






"Here lies Thomos Duley, that trusty old stud— 
A bargain’s « bargain, and mast be made good.” 


rious Poems.” Morton declares her poetry so fine that, 
‘were Maro to hear it, he would condemn his own 
‘works to the fire; and in a poetical description of her 
character sye— 

‘Her breast was a brave pallnes, a breed street, 





J ‘That othor souls to hors dwelt in a lane! 
_ The author of the Magnalia speaks of her poetry as 





Or Pincus’ banks, ‘(were too mean offering; 
Your muse a fairer doth bequeath: 

‘To guam! your fuirer front; here ‘tis your name 
Shall atand immarbled ; this your litte frame 
Bhall great Colossus be, to your eternal fame, 


She died in September, 1672, and “was groatly 
mourned.” The following stanzas are from one of hee 
minor pieces, entitled “ Contemplations,” 
‘Under the cooling shadow of a xtately ein 
‘Close sate I by & goodly river's side; 
Whore gliding streams the rocks did overwivelm > 
A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. A 
Lonce that loved the shady woods so well, 
the rivers did tho trees excell, 
salt Un aca foal oP aaa, there would I dwelt. 
‘While on the stealing stream I fixt mine eye, 
Which to the long’d-for ecean held its course, 
I markt nor crooks, nor rule thal there did tye 
‘Could hinder aught, but still augment its force: 
‘© bappy flood, quoth 1, that holdst thy race 
‘Till thow arrive at thy beloved place, 
Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct thy pace. 
Nor is'{ enough, that thou alone may'st slide, 
But hundred brooks in thy cleer waves do meet, 
0 hand in hand along with thoe they glido 
‘To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and groot: 
‘Thou emblom true, of what I count the best, 
O could E lead my rivulets to rest, 
So may we press to Liat vast mansion, ever biost. 
Ye fish, which in this liquid region "bide, 
‘That for each season, have your habitation, 
Now «alt, now fresh, where you think best to glide, 
‘To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 
In lakes and ponds, you leave your numerous fry, 
‘So natare taught, and yet you know not why, 
You watry folk that know not your felicity, 
Look how the wantons frisk to Laxte the air, 
‘Then to the colder bottome straight they dive, 
Eftsoon to Neptune's glassi¢ hall repair 
‘To see what traile the great ones there do drive, 
Who forrago o'or the spacious sea-green field, 
And take the trembting prey before it yield, 
‘Whoso armour is their scales, their spreading fins theit 
shiek. 





And chanted forth a most melodious strain 


| Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 


Tjudg’d my hearing better than my sight, 

And wisht me wings with ber a while to take my fight. 
O merry bird (said 1) that fears no snares, 

‘That neither toyles nor boards up in thy bara, 

Feels no sad thoughts, nor cares 


eruciating: 
‘To gain more good, or shun what might thee harm. 
‘Thy cloaths ne'er wear, thy moat is every where, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water cloer, 
Reminds not what is past, nor what's to come dost fear, 
‘The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
‘Setts hundred nowes unto thy foather’d crow, 


‘So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 

And warbling out the old, begins anow, 

And thus they pase their youth in summer season, 

‘Then follow thee into a better region, 

‘Where winters never felt by Usat sweet airy legion, 
‘Man's at the best a creature frail and vain, 

In knowledge ignorant, in atrength but weak; 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 

Each storm his state,hiv mind, his body brea: 

‘From rome of these be never finds cewsation, 

But day or night, within, withoat, vexation, [lation, 
‘Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, newr'st re 


* Anticipate, 
























CURIOSITIES OF 


: jvalegdpadcgad train 
fool, ho Uaikos this earth ev'n for heaven's bowe 


O Time, the fatal wrack of moral things, 

‘That draws oblivion's curtains over kings, 

‘Their sumptuous monuments, mon know them not, 
‘Their names without a record are forgot, 

‘Their parts, thoir ports, their pomp ‘s all Laid in th’ dust; 
Nor wit not gold, Hor buildings eeape time's rust ; 

But he whose namo is grav'd in tho white #tome 

‘Shall laat and shine when all of these are gone. 


MOGER WILLIAMS AND [IS CONTROVERSIES, 


Rooer Winciams was on many accounts the mest 
remarkable man among the Puritans. He was the first 
Tapia we Fallyzeene tion tha righ of conmanes: 
and this of itself should make bix name immortal. 
‘wns eccentric, in conduct ax well see ooaenitt 
nevertheless aman of genius and virtue, of firmness, 

courage, disinterestedness and benevolence, The no- 
tiee of Willie and hie writings by Dr. Verplanck i 
#0 just and comprehensive that we quote it, without 
t. Ho emigrated to New England from 

Wales in 1630, He was then, says Verplanck, a 
man of austere life and popular manners, full of read- 
‘ing, skilled in controversy, and gifted with a rapid, 

copious, and vehement eloquence. The writers of 
these days represent him as being full of turbulent and 
singular opinions, *and the whole country,” saith the 
quaint Cotton Mather, “ was soon like to be set on fire 
by the rapid motion of a windmill in the head of this 
one man.”* Tho heresy which appeared most grio- r F 
yous to his brethren, was his zeal for unqualified reli- | gecuved, The government of 
gious liberty. In the warmth of his charity, he con- i 
tended for “freedom of conscience, even to 
and Arminians, with security of civil peace to all,” a 
doctrine that filled the Massachusetts clergy with hor- 
ror and alarm, “He violently urged,” saya Cotton 
Mather, “that the civil magistrate might not punish 
breaches of the firsttable of the commandments, which 
utterly took away from the authority all eapacity to 
prevent the land which they had purchased on purpose | tween Truth and Peace.” 
for a recess from such things, from becoming such a | his usual boldness and 4 
sink of abominations ax would have been the reproach 
and ruin of Christianity in these parts of the world.” 

Tn addition to these “ most disturbant and offensive 
doctrines,” Mather charges him with preaching against 
the Royal charter of the colony, “on an insignificant | his old 
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‘that within one year after his exile, and while he was 
hot with controversy, and indignant at his wrongs, 
first interference with the affairs of his former colo- 


impulse and direction.” 
THE POETRY OF GOVERNOR WOLCOTT. 
Roce Woxcorr, a major-general at the capture of 
‘Louisburg, and afterward governor of Connecticut, 
published a volume of “ Poetical Meditations” at New 
London, in 1725, His principal work is “A Brief 
WILLIAM PENN AND JOHN LOCKE. prcbiprtalheaigny alerts sia py 
‘Wrat all his goodness and gentleness, the founder of throp, Eequire, Court Charles 
fivania wa not free from that spirit of bitter Aon Kora NED, was A eee ee 
‘controversy which provailed before his arrival in this | fr the Colony of Connecticut.’ yes co 
‘country, in New England ; and the titles of some of his | * ™iracle by one of Winthrop’s company, om the re 
Qeacts aro ax quaint and intemperate ax thoee of Ma- | ™ YoyaEe- is sai et 
ther and Williams, as for example, “A Brief Reply to | 4... and condues thema'on dhelr way, 
@ Mero Rhapsody of Lies, Folly, and Slander,” and | 3s, yenr tne mvt of the Atlantic sea, 
~ An Answer to a Falee and Foolish Libel,” etc. The | when suddenly their pleasant gates they ebango 

































barme, 
Aebrated constitution for the Carolinas, which enrols | Breaks up the peace, and priding much in arms, 
‘him among the earliest legislators of America, and by | Ushers the great artillery of heaven, 
‘ene of those aneedotes of private friendship and mag-| ‘Ard At te ital signal by hin gives, 
‘The cloudy chariots threatening take the plains; 

‘maaimity, upon which the mind gladly reposes, after | Drawn by wing'd stecis hard pressing on theif reine, 
wandering ‘Theso vast battalions, in dire aspect rained, 
Btart from the burriens—night with lightning blazed, 
‘Whilst clashing wheels, resounding thunders crack, 
Strike mortals deaf, and heavens astonish'd shake. 

Hore the ship eaptain, in the midnight wateh, 
‘Stamps on the deck, and thunders up the hatch; 
And to the mariners aloud be cries, 
“ Now all from safe recumbency arise: 
All hands aloft, and stand well to your tack, 
Bngendering storms have clothed the eky with black 
Big tompests threaten to undo the World: 
Down topsail, let the mainani) soon be furrl'd = 
‘Haste to the forewail, there take up = reef; 
‘Tis time, boys, now if ever, to be brief; 
Aloof for life ; lot's try to stem the tide, 
‘The ship's much water, thus we may not tide: 
Stand roomer then, let's run before the sea, 
‘That £0 the ship may feel her steerage way 5 
Btoady at helm! Swiftly along she seude 
Before the wind, and cuts the foaming suds. 
Sometimes aloft she lifts her prow #0 high, 
‘As if sbo'd run her bowsprit through the sky ; 


sates saasichae mice 
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Ploughing the pavement of the briny sea, 
‘Till the vast ooean they had everpas, 
And in Connecticut their anchors cast. 


In a speech to the king, descriptive of the of 
the Connecticut, Winthrop mays— ves 




























‘The song once set, each bird tunes up his lyre, 
Responding heavenly music through the quire... .. 
Each plain is bounded at its utmost edge 

With a long chain of mountains in a ridge, 

‘Whose azure tops advance themselves so high, 

‘They som like pendants hanging in the sky. 

In an account of King Philip's wars, he vells how the 
—s ‘met his amorous dame, 

‘Whose eye had often get his heart in flame. 

‘Urged with the magives of her love and fear, 

‘She runs and clasps her arms aboat her dear, 

‘Where, weeping on his bosom as she lies, 


And Jeane hime weltering ina double fre. 
In the next page he describes the rising of the sun— 

Dy this Aurore doth with gold adore 

‘The ever beauteous eyelids of the morn? 

And burning Tivan his exhaustion rays, 

Bright in tho eastern borieon displays; 

‘Then soon appearing in majortic ave, 

‘Makes all the starry deities withiiraw ; 

Veiting their faces in deep revereneo, 

Befare the throne of hie magnificence. 

Wolcott retired from poblic lif afer having held 

many honourable offices, in 1799, and died in May, 

1767, inthe eightyainth year of hia age, 


ALLEN'S POEM ON THE BOWTON MASSACRE, | 
We have a thin quarto entitled “The Poom whien |. 
the Committee of the town of Boston had voted unani- 
‘ously to be published with the lato Oration: with 
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Navitanixt WARD was one of the most learned 
‘and able, yet eccentric of the nonconformist who 
‘came to America, He was the son of a clergyman of 
‘the established church, and was graduated at Cam- 
Dridge, in 1595, After studying the civil Jaw, he tra- 
-veled on the continent, and studied divinity at Heidel 
erg, under Pareus, a celebrated Calvinist, whose prin- 
ciples he adopred, He was forbidden to preach on his 
‘return to England, and in June, 1634, he came to Ame- 
‘Tica, and in the same year was settled as pastor of the 
| ehurch in Ipswich, or Agawam, near Boston, His 


‘health did not long permit. him to continue in the pas- | 


‘toral office, and he was employed by the colonial go- 
-vernment in various ways for several years, tn 1645, 
he wrote the “Simple Cobler," of which the full title 
in as follows: 
“The Simple Coblor of Aggarvam in America. Wilting 
‘to help ‘mend bie Native Country, tumentably tattered, 
‘Bot im the upper-Leathor and sole, with all the honest 
Btitohes he can take. And as willing never to bee paid for 
} his work, iy Otd English wonted pay. It ie hie Trade to 
Patch all the year long, eratis. Therefore 1 pray Gentle- 
een keep yourpurses, By Theodore dein Guard, Ja redur 
aridais oc Cond spe, fortissima guaqueconsilia tutissima runt. 
—Cie. In English, 
» When bootes and shoes are torne up to the tafts, 

Coblers must thrust (heir awles up to the hefts. 

“This no time to foare Apelles gram: 
Ne Sutor quidem wltre crepidam.” 

‘This is one of the most curious works written about 
America; the most quaint and pedantic at a period 
when quaintness and pedantry were the fashion; and 
‘the most violent and enthusiastic of an age when vio- 
Jence and enthusiasm in religious affaire wore almost 

inions, says the 


party. he professes great loyalty to 

wap od Te ee heen eel oro 

and with willingness to concede whatever is “ indiffer- 

ent ;” be is the stubborn advocate of the most violent 
intolerance and relentless persecution, 

‘The extracts which we select will give an idea of hia 
principles and style. We quote, in the first place, 
from that portion of the * Simple Cobler” which treaw 
of religious toleration : 

“Hore is lately brought us an extract of a Magna 
Charta, 20 called, compiled between the Sub-planters 
of « West-Indian Island; whereof the first Article of 

free stable-room and 


to disturbe any man in his Religion, or to discommend 
‘it, whatever it be. ‘Wee are yory sorry to see such 


minded, of one accord; every man to take his brother 
‘his Christian care: to stand fast with one spirit, 





uniformity in these, causes much disunity: Te tolerave 
‘more than indifferents, is not to deale indifferently with 
God; He that doth it, takes his Scepter outof his hand, 
and bids him stand by. Who hath to doe to institute 
Religion but God. The power of all Religion and 
Ordinances, lies in their purity: their purity in their 


City, where a Papist preached in one Charch, a La- 
‘theran in another, a Calvinist in a third; a Lutheran 
‘One part of the day, a Calvinist the other, in the same 
pulpit; the Religion of that place was but motly and — 
‘meagre, their affections Leopardlike, 

“If the whole Creature should conspire to doe the 
‘Creator a mischicfe, or offer him an insolency, it would 
be in nothing more, that in erecting untruths against his 
‘Truth, or by sophisticating his Truths with humane 
medioyes; the removing of some one iota in Scripturo, 
may draw out all the life, and traverse all the Truth of 
the whole Bible; but to authorise an untruth, by a ‘To 
leration of State, ix to build a Sconce against the walla 
of heaven, to batter God out of his Chaire: To tell « 
practical lye, isa great sin, but yet transient; but to 
act up a Theoricall untruth, is to warrant evory lye 
that lics from its root to the top of every branch it 
hath, which are not a few.” 

Concerning tolerations, he further asserts— 

“ He that is willing to tolerate any Religion, or disere- 
pant way of Religion, bosides his own, unlesso it be im 
‘matters meerly indifferent, either doubts of hie own, 
or is not sincere in it, 

“He that is willing to tolerate any unsound Opinion, 
that bis own may also be tolerated, never so 

sound, will for a need hang Gods Bible at the Devils 


in he eays— 
if the State of England sball either willingly Te 











with all bumble reverence, they can doe more then the 
Senate of Heaven, My modus loguendi pardoned; I 
intirely wish much welfare and more wisdom to that 
Pluntation.”” 
How strange to reason, how natural to human ma- 
ture, that men who had been driven by persecution 
froin their native country, should have in their turn be- 
come persecutors, and doom the bodies of thowe who 
differ from them to the rack, as well as their souls to 
eternal perdition. 

Cotton Mather says of the “Simple Cobler,” that 

“it demonstrated its author to be a subtile statesman.” 
We give a few paragraphs, in which his political prin- 
ciplen are exhibited— 

“Wee heare that Majestas Imperii hath challenged 
Salus Populi into the field; the one for Prero~ 
gatives, the other defending Liberties: Were I a Con- | manner: 
stable bigge enough, I would sct one of them by the 

heeles to keep both their hands quiet; I meane onely 
ina paire of Stocks, made of sound Reason, hand- 
eomely fitted for the legges of their Understanding. 
“If Salus Populi began, surely it was not that Salus 
Populi which 1 left in England: that Salus Populi waa 
as mannerly a Salus Populi as need bee: if I bee not 
much deceived, that Salus Populi suffer'd ite nose to 
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‘wwo upon their long-wasted, but short-skirted patience: 
2 lide ue of my atrrup will doe no bane. 
es ©» Ridentem dicere verwm, quid prohibet ? 
“Gray Gravily it self can well beteam, 
‘That Language be adapted to the Theme, 
| ‘He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotize : 
i ‘He that matructs @ foole, may act th’ unwise, 
| _ “fv ie known more then enough, that 1am neither | ‘Pe 
Nigard, nor Cinick, to the due bravery of the true Gen- 
‘try: if any man mislikes a bully mong more 
‘then I, let him take her for hia labour: I honour the 
‘woman that can honour her selfe with her attire: a 


vility will allow, I can afford ea Lopes rm: 
bat when I heare & nugiperous Gentledame inquire 
what dress the Queen is inthis week: what the nudiue 
fortian fhahion of the Court: I meane the very new> 
est: with egge to be in it in all haste, what ever it bo; 
‘look at her as the very girzard of a trifle, the product 








women should have any true grace, or valuable vertue, 
that have so little wit, as to disfigure themselves with 
such exotick garbes, a4 not only dismantles their na- 
tive lovely lustre, but tranacloute them into gant bar 
geese, ill-shapen-shotten-shell-fish, Egyptian Hyerogly- 
rrr on et ine Frewak reo the careers 
4 proper English woman should scorne with her 
-heols: it in no marvoll they weare drailes on the hinder 
~ part of their having nothing as it seems in the 
cers BA fm Berk brains to help them frisk 
from illfavor'd fashion to another, 
“These whimm’ Crown'd shoes, these fishion-funsying 


7 wits, 
Are cmpty thin brnin’d shells, and fiddling Kits. 

“The very troublers and impoverishers of mankind, 
Scan hardly forbear to commend to the world a say- 
‘ing of a Lady living sometime with the Quoen of Bo- 
emia, I know not where shee found it, but it is pitty it 
should be lost. 

The World is fill of care, much Tike unto & bubble ; 
‘Women and care, and care and women, and women and 
‘care and trouble. 

* The Verses are even enough for such odde pegma’s. 
1 can make my selfe sicko at any time, with comparing 
the dazling splender wherewith our Gentlewomen 
‘were embellished in some former habits, with the gut- 
foundred wherewith are now surcin, 
Giese Wake aon ine oer 
im our Colony: if I see any of them accidentally, [ 
cashot cleanse my phansie of them for a moneth after. 
esas ele eee ee 

lately to make a step over to my Native 
cC for a yoke-fellow: but when I consider how 
‘women there have tripe-wifed themselves with their 
‘cladments, I have no heart to the voyage, least their 
mauseous shapes and the Sea, should work too sorely 





9 


ing out of their hood-holes for some men of mercy to 
Delo, veen. wih Riis ces iil 30 ah 


berate common then convenient saying, that 
nine Taylors make o man: it were well if nineteene 
could make a woman to her minde; if Taylors were 
men indeed, well furnished but with meer morall prin- 
ciples, they would disdain to be Jed about like Apes, by 
such mymick Marmosets, It is a most unworthy thing. 
for men that have bones in them, to spend their lives 
in making fidle-cases for futilows womens 
which are the very pettitoes of infirmity, the gyblets 





“The joyning of the Rod-Rose with the White, 
Did sot our State into & Damask plight. 


“ But now our Rosos aro turned to Flore de tices, 


of the world for beauty and feature; 


of all the English Gentry present and to come: ana to 
confute the opinion of all the wise men in the world, 
who never thought it possible for women to doe # 

good n work 
“Ifany man think I have spoken rather merrily than 
seriously he is much mistakes, I have written what [ 
write with all the indignation I can, and ne mere then 
T ought. I confesee I veer'd my tongue to thie kinde 
industria though unwillingly, suppo- 


wid creates Sete te 








| © Ina word, iC begin once 10 
Tet men and women 


fripperios : and what a multitude of misimploy'd hands, 
might be better improv'd in some more manly Manu- 
factures for the publique weale; it is not easily credi- 
ble, what may be enid of the preterpluralities of Tay- 
lors m London: { have heard an honest man say, that 


dare not doe, there need not so many men to make and 
mend as there are. 1 hope the present dolefall estate 
‘of the Realme, will perswade more strongly to some 
considerate course herein, than I now can. 

“Knew I how to bring it in, I would speak a word to 
Jong haire, whereof I will say no more but this: if God 
proves not such a Barbor to it as he threatens, unlesse 


‘meant: if neither can find « Barbours shop, let them 
turne in, to Peal, 68, 21. Jer. 7.29, 1 Cor. 11. 14. if it 
‘be thought no wikdome in men to distinguish them- 
selves in the field by the Scissors, let it bee thought no 
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Devill shewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the 


I mean the Pope, that service for which Lewis the ele- 
venth kept his Barber Oliver, which makes them eo 
Dlood-thirsty. ‘They are the very Offill of men, 
Dregges of Mankind, Reproach of Christendome, the 
Bots that erswle on the Beasts taile, J wonder Rome it 
seein ee nieeen ot Dee. 
“I begge my bands and knees, that the Expedi- 
erin eo 
ut are hot, to whoa 
bold to say briefly: Happy ix he that shall reward them 


as they have served us, and Cursed be he that shall do 
that work of the Lord negligently, Cursed be he that 
holdeth back his Sword from blood; yes, Cursed be he 
blood, that doth not recompence them double for their 
hellish treachery to the English, that maketh them not 
heaps upon heaps, and their Country a dwelling place 
for Dragons, an Astonishment to Nations: Let not that 
eye look for pity, nor that hand to bo spared, that ple 
ties or spares them, and let him be accursed, that 
surecth not them bitterly.” — 
‘The conclusion of tho Cobler is in reree— 


“T pray let me drive in half a dozen plaine honest 
Country Hobnailes, such aa the Martyrs were wont to 
weare; to make my work hold the surer; and I hare 
done. 


1. There, lives eannot be good, 
‘There, Faith cannot be sure, 
Whére Truth cannot be quiet, 
Nor Ordinances pare. 


&% No King can King it right, 
‘Nor rightly eway his Rod: 
‘Who truely loves not Christ, 
And truely fears not God. 
3% He cannot rule a Land, 
As Lands should raléd been, 
‘That lets himself be rul’d 
By a ruling Romane Queen. 
4 No earthty manean be 
‘Truc Subject to this State; 
‘Who makes tho Pope his Christ, 
An Herotique hie Mate, 


5S. There Peace will goe to War, 
And Silence make a noire: 


‘THE CLENCH. 
If any of these come ont 
Bo long 's the world doe Inst: 
‘Then credit not n word 
Of what is said and past. 


So farowell England old 
Tf evill times ensue, 
Let good men come to ua, 
Wee 'l weleome therm to New, 


And farewell Honor'd Friends, 
IC happy dayes ensun, 

‘You'l have some Guests fram henes, 
Pray welcome ws to you. 


And frrewoll simple world, 
If thou ‘tt thy Cranium mend, 
‘There is my Last and All, 
And a Shoem-Akers 
END, 
rosTsCRIrT, 
‘This honest Cobler has done what he might = 
‘That Statesmen in their Shoes might walk uprigut. 
‘But rotten Shoes of Spannish running-teather: 
No Cobiers skill, can stitch them strong together. 
‘Tt were best to cast such rotten stuff away: 
And look for that, that mover will decay. 
If all were shod with Goapel's lasting Peace, 
‘Hatred abroad, and Ware at home would cease, 
Jenows BeLtamis.” 


——— 





I i 2 


it 
iit 


He began to compose verses at an early period, and, 
before leaving Princeton, had formed the plan of an 


‘written in this country, were everywhere sung with en- 

Rivington was editor and proprietor of “ Rivington's 
New York Gazetteer, or The Conneeticut Enquirer, 
and Quebec Weekly Advertiser.” This paper was estab- 


Loyal Gazette.” No editors of the present 
are comparable with Rivington fee mexyl orca: 
. Even the Tories were wont to call his 


success of his Majesty's arma, his sanguine wishes for 
the good of his country, and his friendship for indivi- | jmow the 
duals,” caused him. to commit, The following opigram 
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‘Since the world, then, in earnest, is nothing but care, 

ynd the world will allow J have also my share) 

tomw'd an 1am in the stormy expanse, — 

“Tho best way, I find, is to leave it to chance. 
Look round, if you pleate, and wurvey the wide ball, 
And cuasce, you will find, has direction of alt: 
"Twas owing to chance that L firet euw the tight, 
And chance may destroy me before it is night! 
“Twas a chance, a mere chance, that your arma gain'd the 


day, 
“*T wns a chance that the Britons so soon went away, 
‘To chance by their leaders the nation is cast, 
And chance to pertition will send them at last. 


‘Now because I remain when the puppies are gone, 

‘You would willingly see me hang’d, quarter'd, and drawn, 
‘Though I think I have logie sufficient to prove 

‘That the chance of my stay—is a proof of my love. 

For deeds of destruction some hundreds are ripe, 

‘But the worst of my foes aro your lads of the type: 
‘Because they have nothing to put on their shelves 

‘They are striving to make me a8 poor as themselves. 
‘There's Lovoow, and Kottock, those strong bulls of Bashan, 
Are striving to ook me away from my station, 

And Hour, all at once, is ax wooderfisl great 

As if none bat himself was to print for the Srarx. 


‘Ye all are convinced I'd a right to expect 

‘That « sinner returning you would not reject— 
‘(Quite wick of the ecartet and staves of the throne, 
"Tis now at your option to make me your own. 
‘Bappose I had gone with the Tories and rabble, 

‘To starve or be drown'd on the shoals of cape Sable, 

I had suffer'd, "tis trac—but I'll have you to know, 
‘You nothing had gain'd by ny trouble and wo. 

‘You say that with grief and dejection of heart 

1 puck'd up my awis, with a view to depart, 

‘That my shelves were dismantled, my cellars unatored, 
‘My boxes afloat, and my hampers ou board: 

And hence you infer (I am sure without reason) 
‘That o right you possess to entangle my weason— 
Yet your barns I ne'er burnt, nor your blood have I spilt, 
And my terrer alone was no proof of my guilt. 

‘Tho charge may be trae—for I found it in vain 

‘To lean on o staff that wae broken in twain, 

And ere [ had gone at Port Roseway to fix, 

T had chose to sel! drams on the south side of Styx. 


‘Teonfess, that with shame and contrition oppress’, 
I sign’d an agreement to go with the rest, 

‘But ere they weigh anchor to sail her last trip, 
Taw they were vermin, and gave them the slip; 
‘Now why you should call me the worst man alive, 
On the word of a convert, I cannot contrive, 
‘Though turn a plain, honest republican, still 
‘You own me no proselyte, do what I will. 

My paper bs aiter'd—good peoplo, don't trot; 

Tcail it no longer the Rovat Gazette, 

‘To me a great monarch has lost all his charms, 

I have pall'd down hie tox, and trampled his anae. 


ra arvana Lait ber igh ma 


If 1 thought bier an angel—{'ve alterd my mind. 


‘On the very eame day that his army went hence 
‘Teensed to tell lies fur the sake of hie pence: 
And what was the reason !—tho true one is best— 




















‘Tho gods for that hero did trouble prepare, 
Bat gave him a mind that could (eed upon caro, 


‘He was born for the tempest, and weather'd the gale, 
‘Old Plato asserted that life is a dream, 

And man but a shadow, a cloud or a stream; > 
By whieh it is plain he jatended to say 

‘That man, Uke a abadow, must vanish aways 

If thie be the thet, in relation to man, 

‘And if cach one in striving to get what he can, 

Lhope while I tive, you will all think it bow, 

‘To allow me to bustle along with the rest, 


A view of my life, trough eome parts inight be solemn, 
Would make, on the whole, a ridiculous volume: 

In the tif that's hereafter (to apeak with submission) 
T hope I shall publish « bettor edition: 

Even swine you parmit to subsiet in the street >— 

You pity a dog thar Lies down to be beat— 

‘Then forget what is past, for the year's at a cloee— 
And men of my age have rome noed of repose. 


But as to the Tories that yet may remain, 

They scarcely need give you a moment of paln; 
What dare they attempt when their masters have fled; 
—When the soul ix departed who ware with the dead? 
On the waves of tho Styx had thoy rode quarantine, 
They could not have took'd more infernally lean 

‘Than the day, when repenting, dismay'd and distress‘, 
Like the doves to their windows, they flew to their neat. 
Poor souls! for the love of the king and hie nation 
‘They have had their full quantum of mortification; 
Wherever they fought, or whatever they wou, 

‘The dream 's at a9 end—the delusion ia done. 


‘The reat you raise! was so wonderful lange 


| Not one of them thought you could answer the charge, 
constructed 


‘Tt seem a more castle ‘of vapour, 
‘Surrounded with gibbets, and founded on PAPER. 


On the basie of freedom you built it too strong! 

And Canteron confess, when you held itso long, 
‘That if any thing human the fabric could shatter, 
‘The Rovas. Gazerre must accomplish the matter. 


An engine like that, in euch hands as my own 

Had shaken king Cupsor* hinieelf from his throne, 
In another rebellion had ruin'd the Boot, 

While the Pope and Pretender had both gone to pat. 
If you stood my attacks, [ have nothing to say— 

T fought, like the Swiss, for the sake of my pay; 

Rat while [ was proving your fabric unsound 

Our vowel misr'd stay, and we all went aground, 
‘Thus ended in ruin what madness begun, 

And thus was our nation disgraced and undone, 
Renown'd as we were, and the lords of the doep, 

If our outset was folly, our exit was seep. 

A dominion like Tms, that some millions had coat !— 
‘The king might have wept when he eaw it war jor ;— 
‘This jewel—whose value I cannot describe: 

‘This pearl—that was richer than al! Ais Dutch tribe. 
‘When the war came upon us, you very well knew 

My income was amall and my riches were few— 

If your money was scaree, and your prospects were pad, 
Why hinder me printing for people that had T 


sane feary King 1a Tamales; ween the Ragtiek Setenad 








‘That papers, like these, were no eause of arrest. 


You never consider'd my struggles and strife; 
‘That my lot is to toih and to worry through lift ; 

‘My windows you brake—not @ pane did you spare— 
And my house you have made = mere old man of war. 
And still you insist I've no right to complain !— 

Tudeod It 1 Go, 7m afraid i'n Yale 







































If this be your aim, I must think of » ight— 
Tn Jews than o month E must bid you good night, 
Anil hurry away to that wAelp-ridden shore 
‘Where Cuurrox and Canurron retreated before. 
‘Prow signa in the aky,and from tokens on land, 
I'm inclined to suspect my departures at band: 
‘Old Ango® the ship.—in & peep at her star, 

I found they were scraping ber bottom for ran: 


‘My shop, the last evening, seom'd all in ‘a binge, 
And @ tex crow" at midnight, my waiting-man rays; 


Even then, a# I lay with strange whims in my head, 

A ghost bove in sight, not 4 yard from my bed, 

It seom’d General Ronen rson, dramly array'd, 

‘Bat I grany'd at the substance, aod found him a ehade! 

‘He appear’d as of old, when bead of the throng, 

‘And loaded with Taurels, be waddled along— 

He soem'd at the foot of my bedstead to stand, 

And criod— Jamie Rivington, reach me your hand; 

“ And Jamie, (aid he) 1 am sorry to find 

Some demon advised you to loiter behind; 

‘The country is hostilo—you bad better got off it, 

‘Hore'y nothing but squabbles, al! plague, and no profit! 
“Since the day thnt Sir William came here with his throng 
‘He managed things so, that they always went wrong; 
And though for his knighthood, he kopt Mxscmaxza, 
T think he was nothing but mere Sancho Panza : 
“Phat famous conductor of moentigAt retreats, 
Bir Haany come next with his armies and fleots, 
But Binding, * the Rebels were dying and dead, 
‘He grounded his arms and retreated—to bed, 


* A southern constellation consisting of twenty-four 

























‘Yet I caution the knight, for fear bede wrong, 
“T is avant (a viandr, at apres te, 


And I know the eld man is no foe to the creature. 


“To a oexenat, my namesake,t I give ani dispose 
(Of a purse full of clipp'd, tight, rweated half-joes; 
‘I hereby desire him to take back hia trash, 

And retare me my Hanna's infallille wasn, 
‘My chesumen and tables, and otber such ebattels, 
A give to Comwwauis, tremendous in battles : 
‘Ry moving of these (not tracing the map) 

‘He ‘il explain to the king how he got in the TRAP. 
‘Toe good Davin Maerritews (among other slopa) 
I give my whele eargo of Marodant's dropa, 

If they cannot do all, they may cure him in part, 
| And seater the pouson that cankers his heart: 

| Provided, howevor, and nevertheless, 

| That what other estate f enjoy and possess: 
At the timo of my death (if it be not than sold) 

‘Shall remain to the Tories, To WAVE AND TO MOLD. 
As T thus have 
Tho beast they can do is to wait my decease; 

But to give them what substance I have, cre Idie, 
Ani be eat up with vermin, while living—not t— 
In weexes: whereof (though no ailment I feel) 


Joke Cuphitl Knap, and brother Hugh Gains, 


Frencau enjoyed the friendship of Adams, Franklin, 


Jefferson, Madison, and 


them both carcass and fleece, 





ine 1809, CS 
lished the American 


destroyed by 
‘his letters he laments the loss, by that misfartune, of 
some of his best poems, which bad never been priuted, 


Revalution was Trumbull's McPingal. ‘Tbe te part 


of it was written in the of 1774, 
printed in Philadelphia, where the Congress was then 
in session, and soon after in numerous edi« 


tions in different parts of country and in 
peebpeper pedi gery ox an 


Jent toryixm, and trred and feathered. On being set 


story, yet it is never tedious, and few commence read- 
ing it who do not follow it to the end and regret. ita 
termination, Throughout the three cantos the wit ix 





racters—especially Gage and Burgoyne—are, however, 
well enough drawn, and the style, for the time, is 
| chaste and burmonious, ‘The fourth act opens with 
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MINSTRELSY OF THE INDIAN WARS AND THE 
P REVOLUTION. 


elena wie rmplonte<eerab aaah 
Sera les lois qui le veut, remarked, in substance, some 
shrewd Frenchman; and that he rated not too high the 


to those of the older nations, Holmes exclains inone 
of his admirable poems—~ 

‘When Gaitia’s flag ita triple fold displays, 

Her warshaled legions peal thé Marsellaise; 

‘When round the German close the war-clouds dim, 

Par through their shadows floats his bottle hymn; 

‘When, crown'd with joy the camps of England ring, 

A thousand voices shout " God save the King!" 

‘When victory follows with our eagle's glance, 

Gur wation’s anthem is a country dance.* 


‘When the roused nation bids her armies form, 

And screams her eagle through tho gathoring storm, 

‘When from our ports the bannered frigate rides, 

‘Her black bows scowling to the crested tides, 
Some proud muse 

Will rend the silence of our tented plaina, 

And bid the nations tremble at ber strains, 


burg, in Maino, on the margin of a small Jake since 
called Lovewell’s Pond, in 1725. The following ballad 
is suid to have been written in the same year, and was 
for 2 long time well known throughout the country: 


Lovewsi.'s rionT, 


‘pacific as well ax a martial purpose. 


ot oR, Uo alm ill abe pare Vike the dagger ! 





‘In some place nigh at hand, 


As soon as they were nigh him, 
‘Two guns he did lei fly, 

Which wounded Captain Levewelt, 
And likewise one man more: 

But while this rogue was running, 
‘They laid bins in hie gore. 


apy, 
And cried out, * Here's an Indian * 
With whieh they started out, 


‘You see they fait like rain." 
For, as we are informed, 
‘The Indians were fo thick, 
A man could scarcely fire a gun, 
And some of them not hit, 


‘Then they all their bovt did try 
‘Our soldiers to surround, 

Bat they could vot accomptinh it, 
Because there was ® pond, 

‘To which our men retreated, 
And, cover'd all the tear— 

‘The rogues were forced to tee them, 
Although they skulk’d for fear, 


‘They travel'd in a row, 
And at a handsome 
As they were wont to go 


CURIOSITIES OF 





——————— 


“Twas ten o'clock in the morning 
When first the fight begun, 
‘And fiercely it continued 
‘Until the set of the sun; 
Excepting tbat the Indians, 
‘Some hours before ‘t was night, 
Drew off into the bushes 
‘And ceased awhile to fight : 


Bat soon again returned, 
In flerce and furious mood, 
Shouting as in the morning, 
But yet not half po loud ; 
For, as we are informed, 
So thick and fast they fell, 
Scarce twenty of their number 
At night did get home well. 
Also our valiant English 
Till midnight there did stay, 
‘To see whether the Indians 
Would have another fray; 
But they no more returning, 
‘They made off towards their home, 
‘And brought away their wounded 
‘As far as they could come. 
Of all our valiant English 
‘There were but thirty-four, 
And of the rebel Indians 
‘There were about fourscore ; 
And sixteen of our English 
Did safely home return; 
‘The reat were killed and wounded, 
For which we all must mourn. 
Our worthy Captain Lovewell, 
Among them there did die; 
‘They kill'd Lieutenant Rodbdins, 
And wounded good young Frys, 
‘Who was our English chaplain; 
He many Indians slew, 
And some of them he scalpéd 
‘When bullets round him flew. 
‘Young Fem too I'll mention, 
Because he fought so well; 
Endeavouring to save a man, 
A sacrifice be fell, 
And yet our valiant Englishmen 
In fight were ne'er dismay'd, 
But still they kept their motion, 
‘And Wyman captain made; 
‘Who shot the old chief Paugus, ° 
Which did the foe defeat, 
‘Then set his men in order, 
‘And brought off the retreat; 
And braving many dangers 
And hardships in the way, 
‘They safe arrived at Dunstable, 
‘The thirteenth day of May. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Barlow, 
‘Trumbull, Dwight, Humphreys, and other “Connecti 
cut wits,” employed their leisure in writing patriotic 
songs for the soldiers and the people, “which,” says 
a life of Putnam, “ had great effect through the coun- 
uy.” “I do not know,” wrote Barlow on entering 
the army, “whether I shall do more for the cause in 
the capacity of chaplain, than I could in that of poet; 
T have great faith in the influence of songs; and I shall 
continue, while fulfilling the duties of my appointment, 
to write one now and then, and to encourage the taste 
for them which I find in the camp. One good eong is 
worth a dozen addresses or proclamations.” The great 
song-writer of the Revolution, however, was Freneau, 
whose pieces were everywhere sung with enthusiasm. 














He was a keen satirist, and wrote with remarkable 
cility; but his lyrics were often profane and vak 
while those written in New England, on accom 
their style and cast of thought, were stigmatized 
the celebrated Parson Peters as “pealme and by: 
adapted to the tastes of Yankee rebels.” The foll 
ing is characteristic specimen >— 
Wan Sona.— Written in 1776. 
Hark, bark, the sound of war is beerd, 
And we must all attend ; 


Take up our arms and go with speed 
Our country to defend. 


Our parent state has turn'd our foe, 
Which fills our land with pain ; 

Her gallant ships manned out for war 
Come thundering o'er fae main. 


‘There's Carleton, Howe, and Clinton too, 
And many thousands more, 

May cross the sea, but all in vain; 
Our rights we'll ne'er give o'er. 

Our pleasant land they do invade, 
Our property devour; 

And all because we wun't submit 

. To their despotic power. 

‘Then let us go against our foes, 
We'd better die than yield ; 

‘We and our sons are all undone 
If Britain win the fleld. 


Tories may dream of future joys, 
But I am bold to say, 

‘They ‘ll find themselves bound fast in chains 
If Britain wins the day. 


Husbands must leave their loving wives 
‘And sprightly youths attend, 

Leave their sweethearts and risk their lives 
‘Their country to defend. 


‘May they be heroes in the field, 
Have beroes’ fame in store ; 
We pray the Lord to be their shield 
Where thundering cannons roar. 


‘The oldest of the revolutionary lyrics we shall pres 
is the “ Patriot's Appeal,” printed in the Pennsylra 
Chronicle, at Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, j 
eight years before the Declaration of Independen 
We copy it from a bellad sheet, dated in 1775. 


‘THE PATRIOTS APPEAL. 
‘Come join hand and hand brave Americans all, 
Awake through the land at fair Liberty's call; 
No tyrannous acts aball suppress your jast claim, 
Or stain with disbonour America’s name! 
In freedom we're bora, in freedom we ll live; 
Oar purses are ready— 
Bteady, friends, steady !— 
Not as slaves, but as freemen, our money we Ui give! 


Our worthy forefathers (let's give them a cheer ') 

To climates unknown did courageously steer; 

‘Through oceans to deserts for freedom they came, 

‘And, dying, bequeathed us their freedom and fame! 
In freedom, ete. 


‘Their generous bosoms all dangers despised, 
So highly, so wisely, their birthrights they prised; 
‘What they gave let us cherish and piously keep, 
Nor frustrate their toils on the land or the deep. 
In freedom, ete. 
‘The tree their own hands had to liberty reard, 
They lived to behold growing strong and revered- 
‘With transport they cried, “ Now our wishes we gaia 
For our children shall gather the fruits of our pein.” 
In freedom, ete. 
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‘How sweet aro the labours thar freemen endure, 
‘Of which they enjoy alt the profits wecure! 
No longer such tolls shall Americans know, 
Lf Britons may reap what Americans sow | 

An freedom, ote, 


‘If wo are to drudge for what others may spend. 
Th freedom, ete. 
‘Thon join hand and hand, brave Americans all, 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we full ; 
Im © righteous a cause we may hope to succeed, 
For Heaven approves every generous deed, 
Th freedom, etc. 


All ages und nations shail speak with applause 
Of the courage we show in support of our causo, 
‘To die we can bear, but to serve we disdain, 
Por shame is vo feeemon more dreadful than pain, 
Tn freedom, ete. 

A bumper to Freedom! and ws for the king,® 
‘When he does deserve it his praises we'll sing! 
‘We wish Britain's glory immortal may be, 
Ef she is but Just and we are but free! 

In freedom we're born, in freedom we'll live, 


‘Our money as freemen, not slaves, wa will give! 
‘The following specimen of the much ridiculed 
Yankee Psalms” ix said to have been written by Joel 
Barlow. It wae published first in 1775, and afterward 
frequently reprinted: 

‘THE WORKING OF CHARLESTOWN. 

Palmira's prospect, with her tumbling walls, 

Muge piles of ruin besp'd ou every side, 

From each beholder, tears of pity calls, 

Sad monuments, extending far nnd wide. 

“Vet far more dinrnad to the patriot's eye, 

‘The drear remains of "s former show, 

Behind whose walls did hundred warriors die, 

And Britain's contre folt the fatal blow. 


‘To see a Lown 80 elegantly form'd, 
‘Such buildings, graced with every curious art, 
Spoil d fa a moment, on a eudden storm'd, 
‘Must Gil with indignation every heart. 
‘Bat when we find the reasons of hnr fate 
To be but trifling—trifling did Tsay? 
For being noble! daring to be great, 
Nor calmly yielding to tyrannie swayt 
‘To wee tho relies of Chat once Samed place, 
Pointing to Heaven as were in ardent ery, 
By Jawiess power rolit'd of every grace, 
‘Yet calling bolts of vengennce from on high ;— 
‘To Gnd, Leay, auch dealings with mankind, 
‘To see those repel robbers planted near 
Those buildings, turning into wins, 
And loath to mingle with the common air:— 
And such chartivement ceaning from a etate 
‘Who calts herself our Parent, Nurse and Friend— 
‘Must roure euch sou! that’s noble, frank and great, 
And urge us on our lives and all to apendt 
Oh} #pot once graceful; but, alas! no more; 
‘Till #igns shall ond, and time itself shall eeaso, 
‘Thy name shall live, and on fame’s pinion soar 
‘Th mark grim bockness on Great Britain's face, 
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‘Nor shall the blood of lneroes, on the plain, 
‘Who nobly fell that day in Freedom's cause, 

Lie unrerenged, thoagh with thy thousands slain, 

‘Whilst there's a king who fears nor minds thy laws. 

Shall Cain, who madly wpilt his brother's blood, | 
enira meh ries fsa Gol Mish 

Is not that Sovercign ae just 
"To heat {he cries of children when they eall? 


‘Yes, there's 4 God whose inws are still the amo, 
‘Whose years are endless, and whose power is great: 
He ie our God: Ichovah is his name; 
With Aim we treet our sore oppressed state, 


‘When be shail rise, (oh, Britain, dread the day, 
Nor can I wtreteh the period of thy fates) 
‘What heart of steel, what tyrant then shall sway 
‘A throne that’s dinking by oppression’s weight? 
‘Thy crimes, oh North, shall then like spectres stand, 
‘Nor Charlestown hindmont in the ghastly roll, 
And fsithles Gage, who gave the dread command, 
Shall find dire torments gnaw upon his sont. 
Yea, in this world, we trust thowo ills so dread, 
Which Gl! the nation with such matchlers woes, 
‘Shall fall with double vengeance on thy head, 
Nor “scape those minions which thy eeurt compost. 
General Warren was a song writer as well as an or 
tor, but his verses, though very popular at the commences 
ment of the Revolution, have lees merit than his repe- 
tation as aman of cultivated taste would lead us to ane 
ticipate, ‘The following song was probably written 
near the close of his life: 


Whore now are all their glories? 

* "We scarce can find theit tomb. 

‘Then guard your righte, Americans, 
Nor stoop to lawless sway ; 


‘We led fair Freedom hither, 
And lo, the desert emiledt 
A paradise of pleasure 
‘Was opeo'd in the wild! 
Your harvest, bold Americans, 
No power whall snatch away | 
Huzza, huzza, as, huzea, 


We foro’ a now dominion, 
A land of liberty ; 

‘The world shall ewn we're masters heres 
‘Then hasten on the day: 

Huzas, buss, hoxsa, hurza, 
For free America. 


Lift up your hands, ye heroes, 
‘And swear with pronil disdain, 

‘The wretch that would ensnare you, 
Shall lay his snares in vain; 

Should Europe empty all her foree, 
‘Wo'll moet ber in army, 

‘And fight and shout, and shout and fight 
Por North America. 


Some future day shall crown am 
‘The masters of the main; 
Our ficet shail speak in thunder 
‘To England, France, and Spain; 
And the nations over the ocean spread 
Shall tremble and obey 
‘The tone, tho sons, the sons, tbe sone, 
Of brave America. 





TEE... 





George's subjects should be, 
‘The Americans must not be slaves, brave boys! ete. 
Heaven only controls 
‘The groat deop as it rolls, 
‘And the tide which our country Javes 
Emphatical roars 
‘This advice to our shores, 
©, Americans! never be slaves, brave boys! ete. 
‘Hark! the wind, ms it fies, 
‘Though o'erryled by the skies, 
‘While it each meaner obstacle braves, 
Boems to say, “Be like me, 
Always loyally froe, 
Bat ab! never consent to be slaves,” brave boys! ete 
‘To our movarch, we know, 
‘Due allegiance we owe, 
Who the sceptre so rightfully waves ; 
But no soveroign we own, | 
‘But Te king on his throne, 
And we cantot, to subjects, be slaves, brave boys! ete. 
‘Though fools stupidly tell, 
"That we mean to rebel, 
‘Vet all ench American craves, 
Te but to be free, 
> As we surely must be, 
For we never were born to be alaves, brave boys! ete. 
Bat whoever, in epite 
(At American right, 
Like insolent Haman behaves ; 
Or would wish lo grow groat 
On the spoils of the state, 
May he and his children be slaves, brave boys! etc, 
‘Though against the repeal, 
With intemperate zeal, 
Granville so brutiehly raven; 



























close of the Revolution, It has been too often printed 
‘to be regarded now as a curiosity, and we therefore 
quote from it but 2 few verses, 

‘Vain Britons bonst uo longer, with proud indignity, 

Of all your conquering logions, or of your strength at sea, 
"As wo, your braver sons, incented, oar arms have girded on, 
‘Hares, huzea, bueza, huzza, for Wer and Washington! 


havo, for thirty pieces, betray'd 
- Esop’s greedy cur they'll gain a shadow for their bona, 
Vet find us fearful shades indeed, inspired by Washington! 
“Mysterious! unexampled! incomprehensible! 

‘Tho blundering schemes of Britain, her folly, pride and zeal. 
[Like lions how they grow! and threat, like asses blunder on! 
‘Yet vain are olf their efforts still, against our Washington ! 
Great God! is this the nation, whoes arms 8 oft were 


borl'd 
‘Through Europe, Afric, India? whose Navy ruled 9 world! 
Justre of her former doods, whole ages of renown, 
Lost in a moment, or transferr'd, to as and Washington | 
“Sbouk! George, too choice of Britons, to foreign realms 


ee we would defy 

‘Turk, Hessian, Jew or Infidel, or all those powers in one, 
ile Adams guides our senate, our army Washington! 
We have not room to copy, in exfenso, more of 
“those songs which serred no less than the most clo- 
quent orations of the time to kindle the patriotic enthu- 
“ginam of our fathers, in the first years of the struggle 
- for independence; and after giving specimon verses of 
‘one of two others, will pass to the more strictly his- 
torical ballade. Woe may as well here remark that the 
orthography and rhythmical construction of many of 
tho old songs and ballads varies in thedifferent editions 
—the carliest usually being most correct—and that wo 
have copied from the least inharmonious and corrupt, 
wometimes giving one yerse from ong and another 
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‘Blow high, blow low, come weal, come wo, 














‘We have discovered but one ballad relating to the 


Battle of Trenton, and that was probably writen « 
SPREt pa wo ssi teesiio, el hel 19 Baahoste ed, yuieral ete 


BATTLE OF TRENTON, 
‘On Christmas day in “7, 
Our ragged troops with bayonets Gx'd, 
For Trenton marched away. 
= "The Delaware eee] the beats below! 
‘The light obscured by hail and snow ¢ 
But no signs of dismay. 
‘Our object was tho Hessian band, 
‘That dared invade fair Freedom's land, 
And quarter in that place. 
Great Washington heled us on, 
‘Whose streaming flag, in storm or sun 
‘Had never known dingrace. 
In silent march wo paswd the night, 
Each soldier panting for the fighs, 
‘Though quite benumb'd with froat. 
Greene, on the left, nt six began, 
‘The right was led by Sullivan, 
‘Who ne'er « moment lost. 
‘Thoir pickets storm'd, the alarm was spread, 
‘That rebels risen from the dead 


‘Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 
With a)} their colours, guns and tents, 
‘Wern trophies of the day, 
The frolic o'er, the bright canteen, 
Tn centre, front, and rear was sean 
Driving ftigue away. 
Now, brothers of the patriot hands, 
Let's sing deliverance from the hands 
(Of arbitrary eway. 
And as our life i# but a span, 
Let's touch the tankard while we can, 
In memory of that day, 





Burgoyne, more frequently than any other British 
officer, was the butt of the continental wits. His 
verses were parodied, his amours celebrated in songs 
of the mexe-table, and hix bonsts and the weaker points 
in his nature caricatured in ballads and petite comedies. 
We obtained « manuscript copy of the song from 
which the following verses are quoted, from an octo- 
genarian Vermonter who, with the feeble frame, shrill 
voice and silvered locke of eighty-seven, would give 
the jing chorus with as much enthosiasmn as when 
‘ho joined in it with his camp-companions more than 
half a century ago. 

‘THE PROGRESS OF STR JACK nnac, 
atop itp 








‘When him whois your leader they know, boys! | 
‘They with men have now to deal, 


Can put to flight a rebel a# quick as other foe, boys! 
‘Talinlo, tutiato, tultslo— 
‘Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo-0-0-0, boys! 
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As to Sata. 
Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, boys! 


He began to see the grubs, in the branches of his fame, 
He began to have the trembles lest a flash should be the flame, 
For which he had agreed his perfume to forego, boys! 


No lack of skill, but fates, 
Shall make us yield to Gates, 
Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo, boys! 


‘The devils may have leagued, as you know, with the States, 
But we never will be beat by any mortal foe, boys! 


Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo— 
Tullalo, tullalo, tullalo-0-0-0, boys! 


We believe the “Progress of Sir Jack Brag” hee 
never been printed. The only clue to its authorship 
with which we are acquainted is the signature, “G. of 
HL” It was probably written soon after the defeat of 
its hero at Saratoga. Another ballad on the same sub- 


ject is entitled— 
‘TRE FATE OF JOHN BURGOYNE. 
‘When Jack the king's commander 
‘Was going to his duty, 
‘Through all the crowd he mniled end bew‘d, 
‘To every blooming beaaty. 
‘The city rung with feats he'd dome 
Tn Portugal and Flanders, 
And all the town thought he'd be crowa'd 
‘The first of Alexanders. 


To Hampton Court he first repairs 
‘To kiss great George's hand, sirs; 

‘Then to harangue on state affairs 
Before he left the land, sirs. 


‘The « Lower House” sat mute as mouse 
To bear his grand oration; 

And “all the peers,” with loudest cheers, 
Proclaimed him to the nation. 


‘Then off be went to Canada, 
Next to Ticonderoga, 

‘And quitting those away he goes 
Btraightway to Baratoga. 


‘With great parade his march he made 
To gain his wished-for station, 

While far and wide his minions hied 
‘To spread his “ Proclamation.” 

To such as staid he offers made 
Of “pardon on submission ; 

Bat savage bands should waste the lands 
Of all in opposition.” 


But ah, the cruel fates of war! 
‘This boasted son of Britain, 

‘When mounting his triumphal car 
With sudderi fear was smitten. 


‘The sons of Freedom gathered round, 
His hostile bands confounded, 
And when they'd fain have tarn'd their back 
‘They found themselves surrounded | 
In vain they fought, in vain they fled, 
Their chief, humane and tender, 
To save the rest soon thought it best 
His forces to surrender. 


Brave St. Clair when he first retired 
Knew what the fates portended ; 
And Arnold and heroic Gates 
His conduet have defended. 


‘Thus may America’s brave sons 
With honour be rewarded, 

And be the fate of all her foes 
The same os here recorded. 


‘The “North Campaign” was written by a private 
ef Colonel Brooks's regiment, It was for a long pe- 








‘tog’ be came, thinking how to je the gazhe, riod sung throughout New England ; bat we belie: 
has never until now béen printed. 


THE NORTH CAMPAIGK, 
‘Come unto me ye heroes, 
‘Whoee hearts are true and bold, 
‘Who value more your honour 
‘Than others do their gold ; 
Give ear unto my story, 
And I the truth will tell 
Concerning many a soldier, 
‘Who for his country fell. 
Bargoyne, the king's commander, 
From Canada set sail 
With full eight thousand reg“lars, 
‘He thought be could not fail; 
‘Witt Indians and Canadians, 
And bis cursed Tory crew, 
On board his feet of shipping 
‘He up the Champlain flew. 
Before Ticonderoga, 
‘The first day of July, 
Appear'd his ships and army, 
‘And we did them espy. 
‘Their motions we observed 
Pull weil both night and day, 
‘And our brave boys prepared 
To have a bloody fray. 
Our garrison they viewed them, 
As straight their troops did land, 
And whea 8. Clair, our chieftain, 
‘The fact did understand 
‘That they the Mount Defiance 
‘Were bent to fortify, 
He found we must surrender, 
Or else prepare to die. 


‘The fifth day of July, then, 
He order'd a retreat, 
And when next morn we started, 
Bargeyne thought we were beat. 
And closely he pursued us, 
‘Till when near Hubbardton, 
Our rear guards were defeated, 
He thought the country won. 
And when ‘t was told in Congress, 
‘That we our forts had left, 
‘To Albany retreated, 
Of all the North bereft, 
Brave General Gates they sent us, 
‘Our fortunes to retrieve, 
And him with shouts of gladness 
‘The army did receive. 


‘Where first the Mobawk's waters 
‘Do in the sunshine play, 

For Herkimer’s brave soldiers 
Sellinger® ambush'd Ia} 

And them he there defeated, 
But soon he had his due, 

And scaredt by Brooks and Arnold 
He to the North withdrew. 

‘To take the stores and cattle 
‘That we had gather'd then, 

Burgoyne sent a detachment 
Of fifteen hundred men ; 

By Baum they were commanded, 








To Bennington they went ; 
‘To plunder and to murder 
‘Was fully their intent. 
= Bt Leger. 
oS ee 
oy Arwoian al the fuggestion of Goloeel Brocka 
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‘But fittle did they know then, 
With whom they had to deat; 


‘A portian of bis fead 
‘With half his crew ere sunset 
‘Baum Jay among the dead. 


enemy 
And all along our tines then, 
‘There was no sign of fear; 
It was above Stillwater 
We met at noon that day, 
And every one expected 
‘To nee & bloody fray. 
Six hours the battle lasted, 
Each heart was true as gold, 
‘The Britivh fought hike lions, 
And we like Yankees bold; 
‘Tho leaves with blood were crimson, 
‘And then brave Gates did ery— 
"Tis diamond naw eut diamond ! 
‘We'll beat them, boys, or die,” 
‘The darkness soon approaching, 
It foreed us to retreat 
Into our Sines till morning, 
‘Which made them think us beat; 
But ere tht sun was risen, 
‘They saw before thoir eyes 
Us ready to engage them, * 
‘Which did them much surprise. 


Of fighting they seem'd weary, 


‘And breastworks up to throw : 


Bat whon an hour we'd fought them, 
And they began to yield, 

Along our lines the ery ran 
“The next blow wins the fletd !* 


Now here's a health to Arnold, 
And our commander Gates ; 
‘To Lincoln and to Washington, 

‘Whom ev'ry Tory hates; 
Likewiso unto our Congress, 
God grant it long to reign, 
Our Country, Right and Justioe 
For ever Wo maintain, 


‘Now finish'd ix my story, 
My eong Is at an end; 
‘The freedom we're enjoying 
‘We're ready to defead; 
For while onr cause is righteous, : 
Heaven nerves the soldier's arm, 
And vain is their endeavour 
Who strive to do us hace, © 





‘Tho last spocimon of revolutionary verse relating to 
the battle of Saratoga for which we have room, ix the 
following curious account of that event, published in 


the newspapers of the day— 


Burgoyne and bis suite, in state, « « « ~~ . 
Sick and wounded, bruised and pounded, 

No'er Fo much before confounded, ae 
Prisonors of war before Convention, « - + ~ 
Deserters come with kind intention, - - - = 
‘They lost at Bennington’s great battle, 
‘Where Starke's glorious arms did rattle, 
Kill'd in September and October, + « + + © 
Ta’en by brave Brown,* some drunk, some tober, 
Horkerman { de 


Enough to crowd large plains all over, 
And those whom grim Desth did prevent 


eee gia cE 


From fighting againet our coutinent; -- “3 


‘Anu also those who stole away, 
‘Lest they down: ‘thelr arms should lay, 
Abhorring that obnoxious day; 
‘The whole make fourteen thousand ma, } | 
‘Who moy not with us fight again, 
‘This is 6 pretty just account 
Of Burgoyne’s Iegion's whole amount, 
‘Who came across the Northern Lakes 
‘To desolate our happy States. 


* Col, Jobin Brown, of Mass. 
1Gen. Herkimer, of New York, (probably.) 


14,000 
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‘Their brass cannons we have got all— 
Fifty-six—both great and small; 

‘And ten thousand stand of arme, 

‘To prevent all future harms; 

Stores and implements complete, 

Of workmanship exceeding neat ; 
Cover'd wagons in great plenty, 

And proper harness, no way scanty. 
Among our prisoners there are 

Six generals, of fame most rare; 

Bix members of their Parliament— 
Reluctantly they seem content ; 

‘Three British lords, and Lord Belcarras, 
‘Who came, our country free to harass. 
‘Two baronets, of high extraction, 
‘Were sorely wounded in the action. 


‘The Massacre of Wyoming was minntely described 
in several ballads written before the year 1785, which, 
we were surprised to find, are unnoticed by Mr. Stone 
and the other historians of that celebrated valley. We 
quote a few stanzas from the longest one in our pos- 
session. 


Now as they fly, they quarters cry, 
Ob hear, indulgent Heaven! 

How hard to state their dreadful fate, 
‘No quarters mast be given! 


Some men were fuand, a-fying round, 
‘Sdgacious to get clear; 
In vain they Sy, the foe is nigh, 
On flank, in front, and rear! 
‘The enemy did win the day, 
‘Methinks their words were these : 
“ You cursed rebel Yankee race, 
Will this your Congress please? 


‘The death of Andre—just and necessary as it un- 
questionably was—has been lamented in a bandred 
songs; while the chivalrous and accomplished Hale, 
murdered with a bratality that would have shocked the 
sensibilities of the most depraved and desperate brig- 
ands, is alluded to in but a single ballad among those 
which have been preserved until our own time. We 
transcribe, from the oldest copy in our possession, the 
once popular lyric called 


BRAVE PAWLING AND THE SPY. 


Come, all you brave Americans, 
And unto me give ear, 
And I'll sing you a ditty 
‘That will your spirits cheer, 
Concerning a young gentleman 
‘Whose age wastwenty-two; 
He fought for North America; 
His heart was just and true. 


They took him from his dwelling, 
‘And they did him confine, 
‘They cast him into prison, 
‘And kept him there a time; 
But be with resolution 
Resolved not long to stay; 
He vet himself at liberty, 
‘And soon be ran away. 


He with a scouting-party 
‘Went down to Tarrytown, 
Where he met a British officer, 
‘A man of high renown; 
‘Who says unto these gentlemen, 
“You ‘re of the British cheer, 
T trast that you can tell me 
If there's any danger near?” 








‘Then up stept this young hero, 
John Pawling was his name, 
“Bir, tell us where you're going 
And also whence you came 1” 
“I bear the British fag, sir; 
I've a pass to go this way, 
I'm oa an expedition, 
‘And have no time to stay.” 
‘Thea round him came this company, 
And bid him to dismount; 
“Come tell us where you ‘re going, 
Give us a strict account ; 
For we are now resolvad 
‘That you shall ne'er pass by.” 
Upon examination 
‘They found he was a spy. 
He begged for his liberty, 
He plead for his discharge, 
And oftentimes he told them, 
If they ‘d set him at large, 
“ Here's all the gold and silver 
Ihave Iaid up in store, 
But when I reach the city, 

I'll give you ten times more.” 
“I want not the gold and silver 
‘You have laid up in store, 
And when you get to New York 
‘You need not send us more; 
Bat you may take your sword in hana 

‘To gain your liberty, 
‘And if that you do conquer me, 
(, then you shall be free.” 


“The time it is improper 
Our valour for to try, 
For if we take our swords n hand, 
‘Then one of us must die; 
1am a man of honour, 
‘With courage true and bold, 
And I fear not theman of clay, 
Although he's clothed in gold.” 
He saw that his conspiracy 
‘Would soon be brought tolight ; 
‘He begg'd for pen and paper, 
And askéd leave to write 
A line to General frneld, 
To let him know his fate, 
And beg for his assistance ; 
But now it was too late. 


‘When the news it came to Arnold, 
It put him in a fret; 
Ale waik'd the room in trouble, 
‘Till tears his cheek did wet ; 
‘The story soon went through the camp, 
And aleo through the fort; 
And be calléd for the Vulture, 
And sailéd for New York. 


‘Now Arnold to New York is gone, 
A-fighting for his king, 
And left poor Major Andre 
On the gallows for to ewing; 
‘When he was executed, 
He look'd both meek and mild ; 
He look'd upon the people, 
And pleasantly he smiled. 


It moved each eye with pity, 
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A Damper to John Pawling! For woll you know the Jatter is 
Now let your voices sound, ‘Tho serious operation, 
Pill up your flowing giatees, And fighting with the refugees 
And drink bis health around; ‘As only demonstration.” 
Also to those young gentlemen: words crowd, 
‘Who bore hia company : a pany ors 
Success to North America, 
‘Ye sons of liberty! 


Tn connection with this we give a specimon of the 
minatrelay of the other party. ‘Tho British and Tories 
wore not often in a singing mood, and their ballads, 
with few exceptions, are inferior in spirit and temper 
to those of the Whigs. ‘There is some wit, however, 
in the following, which is said to have been written by 





Major Andro— 


‘THE COW CHASE. 
FART 
‘To drive the kine one summer's morn, 
‘The tanner* took his way; 
‘The calf shall rue that is unborn 
"The Jumbling of that day. 
And Wayne descending steers shall know 
‘And tauntingly deride, 
And call to mind in every low 
‘The tanning of his hide. 


‘Yet Bergen cows still ruminate 
Unconscious in the stall, 

‘What mighty means were used to get 
And loose them after all, 


For many heroes bold and brave 
From New-bridge and Tappan, 

And those that drink Passaic's wave, 
And those that eat supaun ; 

And cons of distant Delaware, 
And still remoter Shannon, 

And Major Lee with horses rare, 
And Proctor with his cannon. 

At) wand'rous proud in arms they came, 
‘What hero could refuse 

‘To tread che rugged path to fame, 
‘Who had s pair of shoo! 

At six, the host with ewoating buf 
Arrived at Freedom's pole, 

vine rer oust eine ena 

‘Thus #peechified the whole— 

“O ye whom glory doth unite, 
‘Who Preedom’s canse expouse, 

‘Whether the wing that's doom'd to fight 
‘Or that to drive the cows, 

© Exe yet you tempt your further way 
Or into action come, 

Hear, Soldiers, what T have to say, 
And take a pint of ram. 

~ Enveomp'rate valour then will string 
Each nervous arm the better, 

‘Bo ail the Innd shall 10 sing, 
And read tho General's lotter. 

“ Know that some paltry refugees, 
Whom I've a mind to fight, 

Aro playing b—4 amongst tho trees, 
‘That grow on yonder height, 

“Their fort and block -houses we'll level, 





At Irving's nod 't was fins to se 
‘The left prepare to fight, 

sThe wall abs aroma rig tal Tbs) 
Drew off upon the right. 

Which Irving "swan, fume don't relate, 
Nor can the muse assist 

‘Whother ‘twas he that cocks & hat, 
Or ho that gives a clyster. 


‘Let none wi infer, 
‘That Stirling wanted spunk, 

‘Tho sotf-made peer had sure been therw, 
But that the peer was drunk. 

‘But turn we to the Hudson's banks, 
Where stood the modest train, 

‘With purpose firm, though slender ranks, 
Nor cared a pin for Wayne, 

For thom the unrelenting hand 


Bad waited long a cruel doom 
Impending o'er each head. 


Here one bowails @ brother's fate, 
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Ob, carsed rebellion, these are thine, 
‘Thine are theee tales of wo, 

Shall at thy dire insatiate shrine 
Blood never coase to flow? 

‘And now the foe began to lead 
His forces to the attack ; 

Balls whistling unto balls succeed, 
‘And make the Block-House crack. 

No sbot could pass, if you will take 
‘The General's word for true; 

But ‘tis a d—ble mistake, 
For every ehot went through. 

‘The firmer as the rebels press'd, 
‘The loyal heroes stand ; 

‘Virtue had nerved each bonest breast, 
And industry each hand. 

“In valour's phrengy, Hamilton, 
Rode like a soldier big, 

‘And secretary Harrison, 
With pen stuck in his wig.” 

™ But least their chieftain Washington, 
Should mourn them in the mumpe,t 

‘The fate of Withrington to shun, 
‘They fought behind the stumps.” 

But ah, Thadeus Poset, why 
Should thy poor soul elope 7 

And why should Titus Hooper die, 
Ay, die—without a rope? 

Apostate Murphy, thou to whom 
Fair Shela ne'er was cruel, 

Jn death shalt hear her mourn thy doom, 
“Och! would you die, my Jewel 1” 


‘Theo, Nathan Pumpkin, I lament, 
Of melancholy fate, 

‘The grey goose stolen as he went, 
In his heart's blood was wet. 


Now as the fight was further fought, 
And balls began to thicken, 

‘The fray assum'd, the generals thought, 
‘The colour of a lickin’, 

‘Yet undismay'd the chiefs command, 
And to redeem the diy, 

Cry, Soldiers, charge! they hear, they stand, 
‘They turn and run away. 


PART Mil, 


Not all delighte the bloody spear, 
‘Or horrid din of battle, 

‘There are, I'm sure, who'd like to hear 
A word aboat the cattle. 


‘The chief whom we beheld of late, 
Near Schralenberg haranguing, 

At Yan Van Poop’s unconscious sat 
Of Irving’s hearty banging; 

Whilst valiant Lee, with coarage wild, 
‘Most bravely did oppose 

‘The tears of woman and of child, 
‘Who begg’d he'd leave the cows. 


But Wayne of sympathising heart, 
Required a relief 

Not all the blessings could impart 
Of battle of of beef. 


For now a prey to female charms, 
His soul took more delight in 

A lovely hamadryad's arms, 
‘Than cow driving or fighting. 


© Vide Lee's Trial. 
1A disorder prevalent in the rebel lines. 





A nymph, the refugees had drove 
Par from her native tree, 

Just happen’d to be on the move, 
‘When up came Wayne and Lee. 

She in mad Anthony's ferce eye 
The hero saw portray'd, 


‘And all in tears abe took him by 
——The bridle of his jade. 


“ Hear,” said the nymph, “ O great commandg! 


No buman lamentations; 

‘The trees you see them qutting yonder, 
Are all my near relations. 

“ And I, forlorn! implore thine aid, 
‘To free the sacred grove; 

‘So shall thy prowess be repaid 
‘With an immortals love.” 


‘Now some, to prove she was a goddess, 
Said this enchanting fair 

‘Had late retired from the bediee,* 
In all the pomp of war; 


‘That drums and merry fifes had play'’d 
‘To honour her retreat, 

And Cunningham himself convey'd 
‘The lady through the street. 


Great Wayne, by soft compassion sway", 
To no inquiry stoopa, 

But takes the fair afflicted maid 
Right into Yan Van Poop's. 


80 Roman Anthony, they say, 
Disgraced the imperial banner, 
And for a gypey lost a day, 
Like Anthony the tanner. 


‘The hamadryad had but baif 
Received address from Wayne, 

When drums and colours, cow and ealf, 
Came down the road amain. 


All in a cloud of dust were seen, 
‘The sheep, the horse, the goat, 

‘The gentle heifer, ase obscene, 
‘The yearling and the shoat. 


And pack-horses with fowls came by, 
Befeather'd on each side, 

Like Pegasus, the borse that I 
And other poets ride. 

Sublime upon his stirrups rose 
‘The mighty Lee behind, 

And drove the terror-emitten cows: 
‘Like chaff before the wind. 

But sudden see the woods above 
Pour down another corps, 

All belter-skelter in a drove, 
Like that I sung before. 

Irving and terror in the van, 
‘Came fiying all abroad, 

And cannon, colours, borse, end man 
‘Ran tumbling to the road. 


Still as he fled, ‘t was Irving's cry, 
And his example too, 

“Run on, my merry men—For why 3 
{The shot will uot go through.” 
‘As when two kennels in the street, 

‘Swell’d with 2 recent rain, 
‘In gushing streams together meet, 
‘And seek the neighbouring drain, 


. sotyds Sant snatation given amongst tbe soldiery to ib 


to guard 





Be - 
Bat then, ‘tis the shot went round, 
And in at the beck re 
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Bo mot there dung-born tribes iui one, 
As swift in their career, 


train, 
And mourn'd to Wayne the lack of plunder 
Por them to steal again. 
For ‘twas his right to steal the spoil, and 
‘To ahare with each commander, 
As he had done at Staten-Island 
With frostbit Alexunder, 


In his dismay the frantic priest 


Began to grow prophetic, 
‘You 'd swore, to seo bis labouring breast, 
He'd taken an emetic, 
“I view a futare day," said he, 
Brighter than this day dack is, 
And you shall see what you shall see, 
Ha! ba! my protty Marquis! 
And he shall come to Paulas Hook, 
And great achievements think on, 
And make a bow and take a look, 
Like Satan over Lincol. 
And every one around shall glory 
"To wee the Frenchman caper, 
And pretty Susan tell the story 
In the next Chatham paper.” 
‘This solemn prophecy, of course, 
Gave all much consolation, 
‘Except to Wayne, who lost his hores 
‘Upon that great occasion, 
Wis horse that carried all his prog, 
Hie military epeeebes, 
His corn-stock whiskey four his grog, 
Blue stockings and brown breeches, 
And now I've clored my epic strain, & 
T tremble as I ¢how it, 
‘Lest thia same warrior drover, Wayne, 
Should ever cateh the poot. 
ee collection of naval ballads, we select 
as one of the most curious of ite class, 
for prior pet pa ea nr reper mo 
‘has never before been printed. It was written by the 
surgeon of the “Fair American,” and was familiar to 
the Massachusetts privateersmen dering the last years 
of the Revolution, The “noble captain” was an an- 
eestor of the inimitable author, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


of Salem. 
BOLD HAWTHORNE, 


‘The twenty-second of August, 
Before the close of day, 

All bands on board our privatece, 
We got her under weigh ; 

‘We kept the Rastern 


‘And had so large a sex, 
We dropp'd sstorn and loft our chase 
‘Till the returning day, - 
‘Next morn we fishid our mainmast, 
‘The ship still being aigh, : 


‘Our cannon would not bear, 
We thought it quite impradent, 
And #0 we left her there, 
‘We crulsdd to the eastward 
‘Near the coant of % 
In Jongitade of 
We raw a lofty wail; 
‘Wo gave ber chaso, and soon we saw 


glare or 
‘Tilt Britieh pride and glory 
No longer dared to tay, 

‘But cut the Yanko grapplings, 
And quickly bore away. 

Our case was not so desperate 
As plainly might appear; 
Yet sudden death did enter 
On board our orivateer. 





Mahoney, Crew, and Clemmons, 
‘The valiant and the beave, 
Fell glorious in the contest, 
‘And met a watery grave. 
‘Ten other men were wounded 
‘Among our warlike crew, 
‘With them our noble captain, 
‘To whom all praise is dae; 
‘To him and all our officers, 
Let's give a hearty cheer: 
Buccess to fair Americe, 
fad our good privateer | 


Francis Horxrnson was one of the greatest wits 
of his time, and his satires, epigrams, songs, and other 
compositions, in verse and prose, were among the 
happiest productions of their kind written during the 
Revolution. The “Battle of the Kegs,” is the most 
celebrated of his songs. It was occasioned by a real 
incident. Certain machines, in the form of kegs, charged 
with gunpowder, were sent down the river to annoy 
the British shipping then at Philadelphia, The danger 
of these machines being discovered, the British man- 
ned the wharves and shipping, and discharged their 
smal] arms and cannone at every thing they saw fiost- 


ing iu the river during the ebb tide, 
‘THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS. 


Gallants attend and bear 2 friend, 
‘Trill forth harmonious ditty, 
Shrange things I'l tell which late befel 
In Philadeiphia city. 
“T was early day, as posts say 
Just when the sun was rising, 
A soldier stood on a log of wood, 
And saw a thing surprising. 
Asin amaze be stood to gaze, 
‘The truth can't be ied, sir, 
He spied a score of kegs or more 
Come floating down the tide, sir. 
A sailor too in jerkin blue, 

‘This strange appearance viewing, 
First damn'd his eyes, in great surprise, 
‘Then said some mischief's brewing. 

* These kegs, I'm told, the rebels bold, 

Pack'd up like pickling herring; 

‘And they ‘re come down t ‘attack the town, 
In this new way of ferrying. 

‘The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

And scared almost to death, sir, 

‘Wore out their shoes, to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 

‘Now up and down throughout the town, 
Most frantic scenes were acted; 

And some ran here, and others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 

Some fire cry'd, which some denied, 
But said the earth had quaked; 

And girls and boys, with hideous nolse, 
‘Ran through the streets half naked. 

Sir William he, snug as a flea, 

Lay all this time a snoring, 

Nor dreamed of harm as be lay warm, 
In bed with Mrs. Lg. 

Now in a fright, be starts upright, 
Awaked by such a clatter; 

He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries, 
‘For God's sake, what's the matter? 





* Captain Hawthorne was wounded in the head by a 
musket bell. 


‘His ship was called “The Fair American.” 
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At his bed-side be then espy‘d, 
Sir Erskine at command, sir, 
‘Upon one foot, he had one boot, 
‘And th’ other in his hand, eir. 
“ Arise, arise, Bir Erskine cries, 
‘The rebele—more's the pity, 

Without a boat, are all aficat 
And rang'd before the city. 

“The motley crew, in vessels new, 
With Batan for their guide, sir; 
Pack'd up in bags, or wooden kegs, 
Come driving down the tide, air. 
“Therefore prepare for bloody war, 
‘These kegs mast all be routed, 

Or surely we despised shall be, 
‘Aad British courage doubted.” 

‘The royal band, now ready stand - 
‘All ranged in dread array, sir; 

‘With stomach stout to see it out, 
And make a bloody day, sir. 


‘The cannons roar from ahore to shore, 
‘The amall arms make a rattle ; 

Bince war's began I'm sure no man 
Ever saw oo strange a battle. 

‘The rebel dales, the rebel vales, 
‘With rebel trees surrounded ; 

‘The distant wood, the hills and floods, 
‘With rebel echoes sounded. 


‘The fish below swam to and fro, 
Attack'd from every quarter ; 

Why sure, thought they, the devil's to pay 
“Mongst folks above the water. 

‘The kegs, ‘tis said, though strongly made 
Of rebel staves and hoops, sir; 

Could not oppose their powerful foes, 
‘The conquering British troope, sir. 

From morn to night these men of might 
Display’ amasing courage ; 

And when the sun was fairly down 
Retired to sup their porrage. 

An bundred men with each @ pen, 
Or more upon my word sir, 

It is most true would be too few, 
‘Their valour to record, sir. 


Such feats did they perform that day, 
‘Against these wicked kegs, sir, 
‘That years to come, if they get home, 
‘They ‘ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 

We give but one other specimen of the minstrel: 
of the revolution: American Turation, written by 
echoolmaster of Connecticut, named Se. John. W 
know of nothing produced in this country at so ear 
‘& period that is equal to it: 

AMERICAN TAXATION. 

While I relate my story, 

Americans give ear; 
Of Britain's fading giory, 

‘You presently shall bear ; 

"Dl give a true relation, 

Attend to what T say, 
Concerning the taxation 

Of North America. 


‘The cruel lords of Britain, 
‘Who glory in their shame, 
‘The project they have hit on 
‘They joyfully proclaim ; 
‘Tis what they ‘re striving after, 
‘Our right to take awa: 
And rob us of our charter. 
In North America. 
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To find among their legions 
One who excell'd in wit; 

To ask of bin; assistance, 
‘Or toll therm how they may 

‘Subdue without resistance 
‘This North America. 


‘Old Satan, the arch traitor, 
‘Who rules the burning lake, 
‘Where he's chief navigator, 


‘He takes hie erat in Britain, 
Tt was his soul's intent, 


He tried the art of magic 


Tn a clandestine way, 
Bat lately was divulged 
In North America. 


‘That lien far away, 


Phere is a wealthy people, 
‘Who sojourn in that land, 
Their churehes all with steeples 
Most delicately stand, 
‘Their houses, tike the gilly, 
Are painted red and gay; 
‘They flourish like the tity, 
In North America, 


‘Their land with mitk and honey 
Continually doth flow, 


‘Thoy hieap up golden treasure, 


"They crown their feasts with butter, 
‘They cat and rise to play, 

Ja silks their ladies fattor, 
In North America, 


truly, 
‘You have a right to govern 
‘This North America, 


‘© king, you 've heard the sequel 
Of what 


T'll rally all my forces 
By water and by Iand, 
My tight dragoons and horses 
Shall go at my command, 
‘1'l burn both town and city, 
With amoke becloud the day, 
3" show no human pity 
Por North America. 


Go on, my hearty soldiers, 
‘You need not fear of tih— 
‘There® Hutchinson and Rogers, 
‘Their funetions will fulél— 
‘They tell euch ample etories, 
Believe them sure we may, 

‘One half of them are tories 
In North America, 

My gallant ships are ready 
‘To hoist you o'er the flood, 

And in my cause be steady, 
Which is aupremely good; 

Go ravngo, steal, and plander, 
And you aball have the prey 

‘Thoy quickly will knock under 
In North America, 

‘The laws I have enacted, 
Tnever will revoke, 

Although they aro neglected, 
My fury to provoke, 

Twill forbear vo Matter, 

Pil role the mighty sway, 

TT take away the charter 
From North America, 


And tell you by the way, 
We thar not your oppression, 
In North America, 
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Our fathers were distressdd, 
While in their native land; 

By tyrants were oppreas’d, 
‘As I do understand; 


About the first of May, 

‘This voyage was undertaken 
For North America. 

‘To sail they were commanded 
About the hour of noon, 

At Plymouth shore they landed, 
‘The twenty-first of June; 

‘The savages were nettled, 
With fear they fied away, 

Bo peaceably they settled 
On North America. 

‘We are their bold descendants, 
For liberty we'll fight, 

‘The claim to i 
We challenge as our right ; 

“Tis what kind Heaven gave us, 
‘Who can it take away? 

O, Heaven, sure, will save us, 
In North America. 


‘We never wil} knock under, 
O, George, we do not fear 

‘The rattling of your thunder, 
Nor lightning of your spear: 

‘Though rebels you dectare us, 
‘We're strangers to dismay; 

‘Therefore you cannot scare us, 
In North America. 


We have a bold commander, 
Who fears not sword nor gun, 
‘The second Alexander, 
His name is Washington ; 
His men are all collected, 
‘And ready for the fray, 
‘To fight they are directed 
For North America. 
We've Greene and Gates and Putnam 
‘To manage in the field, 
A gallant train of foounen, 
‘Who'd rather die than yield; 
A stately troop of horsemen, 
Train d in» martial way, 
For to augment our forces 
In North America. 


Proud George, you are engagia 
All in e dirty cause, 

‘Acruel war have wagtd 
Repugnant to all laws. 

Go tell the savage nations 
‘You're crueter than they, 

To fight your own relations 
In North America. 


‘Ten millions you've expended, 
‘And twice ten millions more; 
Our riches, you intended 
Bhould pay the mighty score. 
Who now will stand your sponsor, 
‘Your charges to defray? 
For sure you cannot conquer 
‘This North America. 


I'll tell you, George, in metre, 
If you'll attend awhile: 

We forced your bold Sir Peter 
From Sallivan's fair iste, 

‘At Monmouth too we gaindé 
‘The honours of the day— 

‘The victory we obtaindd 
For North America. 

Surely we were your betters 
Hard by the Brandywine; 

‘We laid him fast in fetters 
‘Whose name was John Burgoyne ; 

‘We made your Howe to tremble 


Confusion to the tories, 
‘That black infernal name, 
In which Great Britain glories, 

For ever td her shame ; 
‘We ll send each foul revoiter 
‘To smutty Africa, 
Or noose him in a halter, 
In North America. 


A bealth to our brave footmen, 
‘Who handle sword and gan, 
‘To Greene and Gates and Putnam 
‘And conquering Washington ; 
‘Their names be wrote in letters 
‘Which never will decay, . 
While sun and moon do glitter 
‘On North America. 


Buecess unto our allies 
In Holland, Prance and 8pain, 
‘Who man their ships and galleys, 
Our freedom to maintain; 
May they subdue the rangers 


Buccess unto the Congress 
Of these United Bates, 
‘Who glory in the conquests 
Of Washington and Gates; 
‘To all, both tand and seamen, 
‘Who usher in the day, 
‘When we shall all be freemen 
In North America. 
Success to legislation, 
‘That rules with gentle hand, 
To trade and navigation, 
By water and by land; 
May all with one opinion 
Our wholesome laws obey, 
‘Throughout this vast dominion 
Of North America. 


The “old and antique songs” we have quoted an 
not eminently poetical, and the fastidious reader ma 
fancy there are in some of them qualities that shock 
have prevented their publication. We appeal to th 
antiquaries, The “Cow Chase” will live long afte 

the light airs and recollected terms 

(Of these most brisk and giddy pecad times 
are forgotten, and, with other songs and ballads of oa 
Revolution, will in the next century be prized mon 
highly than the richest gems of Percy or Motherwell 
‘They are the very mirrors of the times in which the: 
were sung. As may have been observed, we have give 
none of the lyrics of Freneau. Free, daring, honest 
and with sarcastic powers which made his pens 
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— 


terrible to the Tories and the British officers as that of 


Coleridge was to Napoleon, he did as good service to 


‘the grest cause from his obscure printing office, os 
‘many a more celebrated patriot did in camp or legisla- 
ture. The energy and exultation with which he re- 
counted, in rapidly written songs, the successes of the 
‘Whigs, were equaled only by the keenness of his wit, 
and the appositeness of his humour, Nor was it in 
wutire and song alone that he excelled. we 
claim not for him, superior as he was to his American 
contemporaries, the praise due to a true poet, some of 
his pieces are distinguished for a directness of expres- 
sion, a manliness, forvour, and fino poetical fecting, 
‘that will secure for them a permanent place in our lite- 
Tature. Yet Freneau—the patriot, poot, soldier—died 
pobenrtls pees nee Sea Yunen cy He 


raacas on ka 


MATHER BYLES AND JOSEPH GREEN. 


‘Tue facetious Mariten ByLes was in his time equally 
famous an a poet anda wit. A contemporary bard ex- 


Would but Apollo's genial touch inspire ° 
‘Such sounds as breathe from Byles's warbling lyre, 
‘Then might my notes in melting measures how, 
And make all nature wear Uhe signs of wo, 


And bis humour is celebrated in a poetical account of 
the clergy of Boston, quoted by Mr. Samuel Kettell, 
in his “Specimens of American Poetry,"— 
‘There's punning Bylos, provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately paris. 
Ho Visits folke to crack his jokes, 
‘Which never mend their hearts. 
‘With strutting gait, and wig 60 great, 
‘He walks along the streets, ‘ 
And throws out wit, or what's like it, 
‘To every one he meets. 


Byles was graduated at Cambridge in 1725, and was 
ordained the first minister of the church in Hollis 
street, in 1732. He soon became emincntasa preacher, 
and the King’s College at Aberdeen conferred on him 
the of Dactor of Divinity. He was one of the 
eee ae aes Pewee by eerecsl Beads 
which appeared in 1744, and of numerous 
metrical compositions in “The New England Veaty 
Journal,” the merit of which was foe gay as to intror 
duce him to the notice of Pope and other English 
scholars, One of his poems is entitled “The Confla- 
gration ;" and is “applied to that grand catastrophe of 
‘our world when the face of nature is to be changed 
by a deluge of fire." The following lines show its 
ayle— 

Yet shall ye, flames, the wasting globe retin, 

And bid the skies with purer splendour shine, 

‘The earth, which the prolific fires contume, 

‘Te beavty burns, and withers into bloom ; 

Improving in the fertile flame it lies, 

‘Pades into form, end into vigour dies: 

Presh<lawning glories blush amidst the blaze, | 

And nature all renews her flowery face, 

With endios charms the everlasting yoar 


‘Where’er she treads, lilies undidden blow, 
‘Quiek tulips rise and sudden roses glow + 
6" 








Hor poneil paints a thousand beauteous scenes 
‘Whore blossoms bud amid immortal greens; 
Each stream, in mages, murmurs as it flows, 
aad Satins ees et ee 
‘Thou, autumn, too, #itt'st in the fragrant shade, 
‘While the ripe fruits blush all around thy bead; 
And lavish natuce, with loxuriant hands, 
All the sof months in gay confusion blends. 
Byles was carneatly opposed to the Revolution, 
in the spring of 1777, was denounced in the 
assemblies ax a tory, and compelled to give bonds for 
his appearance before a court for trial. In the follow- 





the ond of that period to be sent with his family to 
England. The board of war, however, took his case 
into consideration, and commuted the punishment to a 
short confinement under a guard in his own house; 
but, though he continued to reaide in Boston during 
the remainder of his life, he nover again entered a 
pulpit, nor regained his ante-revolutionary popularity, 
ia ie fs RY See Oy Ser oe 

‘He wasa favourite in every social or convivial circle, 
and no one was more fond of his society than the co- 
lonial governor, Belcher, on the death of whove wife 
ho wrote an elegy ending with— 

Meantime my name to thine allied sball stand, 
‘BUill our warm friendship, mutual flames extend; 
‘The muse shall so survive from age to age, 
And Belcher's name protect bis Byles's page. 

‘The doctor had declined an invitation to visit with 
the governor the province of Maine, and Belcher re- 
sorted to a stratagem to secure his company. Having 
persuaded him to drink tea with him on board the 
Scarborough ship of war, one Sunday aflernoon, ax 
soon as they were seated af the table the anchor was 
weighed, the sails set, and before the punning parson 
had called for his last cup, the ship was too fur ut sea 
for him to think of returning to the shore. As erery 
thing necessary for his comfort had been thoughtfully 
provided, he was easily reconciled to the voyage. 
While making preparations for religious services, the 
next Sunday, it was discovered that there was no hymn 
book on board, and he wrote the following lines, which 
were sung instead of a selection from Sternbold and 
Hopkine— 

Great God, thy works our wonder raine; 
‘To thee our swelling notes belong ; 
‘While skies and winds, end rocks and seas, 
Around shall echo to our song, 

‘Thy power produced this mighty frame, 
‘Alond to thee the tempests roar, 

Or softer breezes tune thy name 

Gently along tho shelly shore. 

Round thee the scaly nation roves, 

‘Thy opening hands their joys hertow, 
‘Theough all the blashing coral groves, 
‘These silent gay retreats below. 

Gee the broad sun forsake the skies, 

Glow on the waves, and downwant glide, 
Anon heaven opens all ite eyes, 

And star-benms tremble o'er the tide, 
Each various scene, or day or night, 
Lord! point to thee our nourish'd soul ; 
‘The glorice fix our whole delight - 

Bo the Louch'd needle courts the pole, 

Josern Guxxn,2 merchant of Boston, who had been 
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Prom raging winds and tempests froe, 
Bo Ra wo pass, 

‘The shining surface seomre to be 
A piece of Bristol glans, 

But when the winds and tempest rise, 
And foaming billows swell, 

‘The vessel mounts above the skios 
And lower sinks than het. 

‘Our heads the tottering motion feel, 
And quickly we beeome 

Giddy as new-dropp'd calves, and reel 
‘Like Trdians drank with rum, 

‘What praises then are due that wa 
‘Thur far have eafely got,” 


In 1750 Green published “An Entertainment for « 
Winter Evening,” in which he ridicules the freema- | written 
sons; and afterward, “The Sand Bank,” “A True 
Account of the Celebration of St, John the Baptist,” 


* Bylon's favourite cat, so named by his friends. 


- 


remained from the 27th December to the 22d of Jan- 

mary. In this Ieiter ho givos some account of the 
establishment of the royal government in this province 
under President Cutts, and also alludes to his reception 
‘at Boston, THe says, "Tam received at Boston more 
like « spy, than one of his majesty’s servants, Thoy 
kept a day of thanks for the return of their agents; but 
dave prepared * welcome for me, by a paper of scan- 
dalows verses, all persons taking liberty to abase me in 
their discourses, of which I take the more notice, be- 
cause it so much reflects upon my master, who will not 
forget it.” 

“RANDOLPR'S WELCOME BACK AGAIN.” 


Welcome, £r. welcome from ye easterne shore 

With a commimion stronger than before 

‘To ploy the horeo-leach: robb us of our Mecees, 
To rend our land, and teare it all to pieces. 
| Wetcome now back againe; as ix the whip 
To a Moole's back ; ax water in a ahip. 
Boston make roome, Randolph's return'd, that bector, 
‘Confirm at home to be ye sharp Collector ; 
Whoo shortly will present unto yr viewer 

‘The grente brond sente, that will you all amuse, 
‘Cnwvlcome tidings, and unhappy newer. 
New England ie & very loyall shratt 

‘That loues her Sovernigna, hates a Belzebaby 
eas (as lngpaeme ra ore ames, 








But you the Agent, Br. she cannot brook, 

‘Bho likes the mente, but can’t abide the cook. 

‘Alas, shee would hauc Cesar haue his due, 

‘Bat not by such a wicked hand as you: 

For an acknowledgement of Right, wee seorne 
pay to our greate Lord a pepper-corne) 
baulke the tearmes of our most gratious deed 

‘But would ten thousand times the same exceed. 


‘Some call you Randall—Kend-ell I you name, 
Soe you'l appear before you've played yr game, 
He that keeps a Piantacon, Custome-house, 

One year, may bee a man, the next a mouse, 

“¥r brother Dyer hath tho Divell play'd, 

ri dacohi ye Laden pale ypareettony’ 
Lkecioe, (whos bot Bet) 

aes d hinceelf by vill 

‘Well might mah 

Whoe wos a Divell in bis hart for sn, 

And currantly did pass, by common vogue, 

Poor the deowitfuii'e wretch and greatest rogue, 

‘By him you'r Mfurnish’t wth a sad example— 

‘Take beed that \boss you crush don’t on you trample, 

I We verryly believe we are not bound 

‘To pay one mite to you, much less @ pound. 

Af there were need New-England you must know, 
Piifiey p. cent we'ld on our King bestow, 

‘Atel ot begtutch the offring, shec's soe ranek, 

‘But hates to pay where she will have no thanke. 


‘We doe Secundus Carrolus Rex 
‘Beni you not here a countrye’s heart to wer. 
‘Heo gives an inch of power; you take an ell. 
‘Should is be knowne, be would not tike it welt. 
| Af you do understand yr occupation, 

Tis to keep acte of trade from violation. 
‘Af merchants in their traffique will be Maire, 
I ‘You must, Cametion like, live on the aire, 
‘Should they not trade to Holland, Spain, and Ffrance, 
Directly you must secke flor maintenance. 
‘The customs and the flbes will scarce supply 
back. ‘What's left flor's Majesty ? 
‘What you collect won't make you to look bigg 
With modish pick-nacks, daggor, perriwigg ; 
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prarbe too costly you will see 
obo malatelnnd wher ls hon all nor Be - 
Pull downe the inilt, rente the ground, you'l finde: 
‘That very few will come to you to grinde, 
Merchants their corne will alwayes carry there, 
‘Where the tolo's easy, and the usage Maire, 
Wee'll kneele to the mill owner, ae our cbetfe; 
But doe not like the miller; he’s a thei 
And entertaine him not wth joy, but greife. 


When Hoauen would Job's signall patience try, 
He gavo Holl leave to plott hix misery, 
And act it too, according to it's will, 
With this oxeoption, don't his body katt 
Boe Royall Charles is now about vo proue 
‘Our Loyaity, Allegiance, and Lous, 
In giving Licence to a Publican, 
‘Lo pinch the purse, but mot to hurt the man. 
Patience raised Job unto the height of Mame, 
Lett our obedienes doe Mur us the same, 


PETER FOULGER, 


Perer Fovrorn was a schoolmaster of Nantucket, 
and the maternal grandfather of Doctor Franklin. In 


And I am not alone herein, 
‘There's many hundreds more, 

‘That have for many yours ago 
Spoke much more upon that score, 

Indeed, I really believe, 
It's not your business, 

‘To meddle with the church of God 
In matters more or lees. 

In another part of his “Looking-Glass” he ssys— 

‘Now loving friends and countrymen. 
T winh we may be wise; 

“Tis now a time for every man 
‘To see with his own eyes, 

"Tie easy to provoke the Lord 
‘To wend among ue war; 

"Tie easy to do violence, 
‘To envy and to jar; 

‘To show @ spirit that is high; 
To rcorn and domincer; 

To pride it oul ae if there were 
No God to make us fear; 

‘To covet what is not our own; 
‘To cheat and to oppress; 

‘To lives life that might freo us 
From acts of righteousness: 

‘To swear, and tie, and to be drank 
To backbite one another; 

‘To carry tales that may do burt 





“4 


CURIOSITIES OF 





‘The following are the concluding lines: 

Iam for peace, and not for war, 
‘And that's the reason why 

I write more plain than some men do, 
‘That use to daub and lie. 

But I shall cease, and set my name 
To what I bere insert : 

Because, to be a libeller, 
Thate it with my béart. 

From Sherbontown, where now I dwell, 
My name 1 do put here, 

Without offence, your real friend, 
Wis Patan Fovtoss. 


MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH. 

‘Tur Reverend Micuari WiccLrswortn was born 
in 1631, and graduated at Harvard College soon after 
entering upon his twentieth year. When rendered un- 
able to preach, by an affection of the lungs, 

In costly verse and most laborious rhymes, 
He dieh’d up truths right worthy our regard. 

Hie principal work, “The Day of Doom, or & Poeti- 
cal Description of the Great and Last Judgment, with 
a Short Discourse about Eternity,” passed through six 
editione in thie country, and was reprinted in Londoa. 
A few verses will show its style— 

Bull was the night, serene and bright, 
‘When all men sleeping lay; 

‘Calm was the season, and carnal reason 
Thought 90't would last for aye. 

Boul, take thine ease, let sorrow cease, 
Much good thou hast in store: 

‘This was their song their cups among, 
The evening before. 

After the “sheep” have received their reward, the 
several classes of “goats” are arraigned before the 
judgment-seat, and, in turn, begin to excuse themselves. 
‘When the infants object to damnation on the ground 


that 
Adam is set free 


‘And saved from his trespass, 
‘Whose sinful fall hath spilt them all, 
And brought them to this pass,— 
the puritan theologist does not sustain his doctrine very 
well, nor quite to his own satisfaction even; and the 
judge, admitting the palliating circumstances, decides 
that although 
in bliss 
They may not hope to dwell, , 
Still unto them He will allow 
The easiest room in hell. 
At length the general sentence is pronounced, and 
the condemned begin to 
wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
And gnash their teeth for terror; 
‘They cry, they roar for anguish sore, 
‘And gnaw their tongues for horror. 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your ery: 
Depart to hell, there may ye yell, 
And roar eternally. 
Wigglesworth died in 1705. 


AN AMERICAN GOVERNOR OPPOSED TO EDU- 
CATION. 

Irhas been the general policy of the American States 
to encourage the education of their children by all 
practicable means, but among their rulers there have 
been some who saw in the ignorance of the people the 
firmest foundation of power. One remarkable instance 





of this is worthy of being particularly noted. Sixty 
four years after the first settlement of Virgina, Se 
William Berkely, then governor of that province, ia 
‘an official communication to the lords of the colonies, 
observed, “I thank God, that there are fo free-echeals 
nor printing-presses bere; and I bope that we shall 
not have them here these hundred years ; for learning 
has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects ime 
the world, and printing hath divulged them im bbes 
against the best governments. God keep us fem 
both.” 

Within a few years past, a man of a similar sprit, 
who represented a portion of Virginia in Congres, 
gave God thanks that in his district there were pub 
lished no newspapers. Sach 2 suspicion had bees ia 
the public mind from the time of the member's elo 
tion. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN DRAMATIC WRITER 

‘Tuomas Goprner of Philadelphia has been called 
“the first American dramatic poet,” bat I believe s 
play superior to “The Prince of Parthia” bad bem 
composed by some students at Cambridge before his 
time. Godfrey was 2 eon of the inventor of the quit 
rant claimed in England by Hedley. He was a ler 
tenant in the expedition against Fort Du Quesve it 
1759, and on the disbanding of the colonial forces west 
to New Providence, and afterward to North Carolin, 
where he died, on the third of August, 1763, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age. His poems were pub 
lished in Philadelphia in 1765, in a quarto volume of 
two hundred and thirty pages. “The Prince of Parthia, 
2 Tragedy,” contains « few vigorous passages, bat net 
enough to save it from condemnation as the moet worth- 
less composition in the dramatic form that bas bem 
printed in America. The following lines from the 
fifth act, might pass for respectable prose— 

O may be never know a father's fondness, 

Or know it to his sorrow ; may his hopes 

Of joy be cut like mine, and his short life 

Be one continued tempest. If be lives, 

Let him be cursed with jealousy and fear: 
May torturing Hope present the flowing cap, 
‘Then, hasty, snatch it from his eager thirst, 
And, when he dibs, base treachery be the means. 

‘The “ Court of Fancy,” a poem in the heroic mer 
sure, is superior to his tragedy in its diction, but hs 
little originality of thougnt or illustration. 

JAMES RALPH. 

‘Tue only American immortalized in “The Dunci? 
was James Ratra, who went to England with Frask 
lin, Pope exclaime— 

Bilence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howm, 
And makes night hideous; answer him, ye owls! 

Ralph wrote a long “poem” entitled ~Zeuma, 
the Love of Liberty,” which appeared in London ia 
1729; « Night,” and “Sawney,” a satire, in which I 
suppose he attempted to repay the debt he owed » 
Pope, as it ie but an abusive tirade against that poet 
and his friends. I quote a few lines from “Zeuma.’ 

‘Tiascala’s vaunt, great Zagnar’s martial son, 
Extended on the rack, no more complains 

‘That realme are wanting to employ his sword; 
But, circled with innumerable ghosta, 

‘Who print their keenest vengeance on his soul, 
For all the wrongs, and slaughters of his reign, 
Howls out repentance to the deafen'd skies, 
And shakes hell's concave with continual groans. 
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_ AUTHORSHIP OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
. PENDENCE. . 
‘Tomas Jarrenson desired it to be recorded on his 





Declaration, and that it purported to be an 
older document, he inclosed itto Mr, Jefferson, with 


fous,” he says: * I deem it 
quiz.” “Nor do I affirm positively 


but I shall believe 
es aaa eee 
ticity ahall be produced.” The document is as follows: 


HAE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
(20th of May, 1775.) 


invasion of our rights, as Claimed by Great Bri- | 
ia an enemy to this country, to Amoriea, and to the 


mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all | 

i 10 the British crown, avd abjure all politienteon- 

- peetion, contract, or amsociation with that nation, who 
‘have wantonly trampled on our rights and Tiberties, and 

shed the blood of American patriots at Lexing- 


‘wo do hereby deetare ourselves a free and inde- 
_ pendent people; aro, and of right ought to be, a sovareign 
and self-governing association, under the control of no pow- 
“ef, othor than that of our God, and the general government 
to the maintenance of which independence, 


‘po Inw nor legal officer, civil or military, within this coun- 
ty, we do hereby ordaih and adopt a8 « rule of life, all, 





Phat it is further decropd, that all, each, and every mi- 
Utary officer in this county, is horeby reinstated in his for- 
‘mer command and authority, le acting comformably to the 
“fegulations. And that every member present of thin delo- 

‘Palion shall henceforth be « civil officer, viz., a justice of 

the character of a committee man, to issue 

and determine all matters of controversy, ac- 


ult and it 


‘The letter of Mr. Jefferson having been published, 
the Legislature of North Cerolina, influenced by a na- 


Professor and the perfect 
authenticity of the Mecklenburg document so concli- 
sively and established, that it is unne- 


Independ- Documents resembling the Dew 

ence, as drawn by Mr. Jef: claration of Independance. 
‘When in the course of hu- 

man events, it becomes no- 


which have connected them 
with another, and to aseume ‘ 
among the powers of the 


| earth the separate and equal 


station to whieh the laws of 
nature and of nature’ God 
entitle them, a decent respect 


evident; that all men are “that all men aro hy natare 
created equal; that they are equally free and: 

endowed by their Creator and have certain inherent 
with inherent and ination. rights"—* namely, the enjoy> 
able rights; that among these ment of life and tiberty,"— 
are life, liberty, and the pur- “and pursuing ond obtaining 
suit of happiness; that to happiness and anfety.”— Fir- 
rocure these rights, govern- ginie daciaration af 
ments are instituted among —* that government iment 
men, deriving their just pow- tuted for the common bene- 
ers fram the consent of the fit" &¢e.—* that all power ix 
governed ; that wheneverany vested in the people"—* that 
form of government becomes whenever any government 
destructive of these ends, it shall be found inadequate” 
is the right of the people to d&e—*a majority of the com: 
alter or abolish it, and to ine munity hath an indubitable, 





principles, and organizing its botish it, In such manner as 
powers in such form, a to shall be judged most conda- 
them shall seem most likely cive to the public weal.” 





with manly frnness big in- manly firmness his invasion 
vasions on the rights of the of the tights of the people." — 
People. Constitution of Fa. 

‘He hae refused for a long “when dissolved, by refusing 
Time after such dimolutions to call others fora long space 
to Cause others Lo be elected, af time, thereby leaving the 
‘whereby the legislative pow- political system without any 



















its boundaries, #0 a8 to-ren- sion be fit instrumonta in the 
‘der itatonce an example and hands of power to reduce the 


“ters, abolishing our most va- charters of no validity, bav- 
: laws, and altering ing annulled the most ma- 
tally the forms of terial parts of the charter of 

the Massachusetts 


[eae poreraments; Bay" 
For suspending 


“themselves invested with themselves invested with 

powor to logielate for us in power to Jogislate for us in 

ai! cuses whatsoever. all cases whatsoever."—Con- 
stitution of Fa. 

He bos abdicated govern. “Geo. the 3d has abdicated 

‘mont here, withdrawing his the goverament."—Drayton's 


3 ‘Vection,"—Oonstitution of Fe, 
‘He has plundered our seas, “ by plundering our seas, ra- 
our coast, burnt our Vaging out coasts, burning 


has endeavoured to “by endeavouring to bring 
tsof on the inhabitants of our 






“by ineiting insurrections of 
- our fellow subjects, with the 
‘the allurements of allurements of forfeiture and 
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‘Nor bave we been wanting 
brethren. Wo have warned 


usurpations which [were 


ty which denounces our [e- 
ternal) separation, and hold 
thom a we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war, in 
peace, friends. 
We wherefore, the Repre- " We the citizens of 
sentatives of the United Jenbarg County do 


i 
ee 
it 
ly 
EB Het 


mitjection to the kings of political conneetioncontract, 
Great Britain, and all others oF nescelation with that ma» 


pendent states, they have full selves o free and independent 
power to levy war, conclude people; ara, and of right 
peace, contract alliances, es ought to be, a sovereign und 
tablish ecommerce, and to do self-governing axseciation™ 
all other acts ond things ——to the maintenance of 
which independent states which independenco— 

may of right do. 

And for the support of this —we solemnly pledge to each 
declaration we mutually other our mutnal ¢o-opera- 
pledge to each other our tion, out lives, our fortunes, 
lives, our fortunes, and our and our most sacred honour * 
sacred honour. Declaration. 


- 
Every instrument from which a quotation is made in 


independen Virginia declaration of rights 

was adopted June 12th, 1776% The Constitotion of 

Virginia was adopted June 29, 1776,t Governor Jay's 

ae in Ouxveniian of Pan, DT Be 
Pebruary, 1616. Richmond 1816, 

t Same Journal, p. 75. 


aN 








1776, Mr, Jefferson's friends owe it w his memory, 
and, as Americans, they owe it also to their country: | 
men, to lot the testimony be fortheoming, If there bo 
‘no such lotter in being, let inferior evidence be pro- 
duced, if it existe to establish the fhet that Mr, Jeffer- 
son wrote both papers. Tho respective dates of the 
papers render it important; for, unexplained by satis- 
factory proof, postority may aceuse Mr. Jefferson of a 
plagiarism more extensive than that from the Meck- 
‘enbarg document. On the 15th of May, 1776, the 
convention of Virginin appointed the committee to 
prepare a declaration of rights, and a constitution; on 
the 27th of May, the declaration of rights was report- 
ed, and on the 11th of June, was adopted; on the 29th 
of June, the constitution was adopted, 


© Jaye Life, vo. i. p. 30, 
t Niles’ Principles and Acts of the Revolution, p, 72. 

The Declaration of Independence by the citizens of 
sichlenbure county, dee. &e. published by the Governor 
‘undor the authority and direction of the General Assombly 
of the State of North Carolina, p. IL. Raleigh, TEDL 

§ Journal of that date. | Tid. 

‘T See Autobiography, p. 10. 
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copy the following note from the last page of the se- 


“ef my book the fist edition had no stops I put in A nuf 
bere and thay may pepper and solt it as they plese 
“em rosnrenssvversennnernyseessvenpsirveronsssver snr snr aevarersayaresy 

_ peuronvennasenesgrornnomenimesenemmonnnimenrimimarinnen te 
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feet Lecter 


DEDICATIONS AND INTRODUCTORY POEMS. 
“Many of the works of the early New Englanders 


dedicated to the Rev. ‘Timothy Edwards, in the follow- 
—— 


—— At sight of this, you scarcely will excuse 

0 neal alge 
‘Whose single elegance outdoes the Nine, 

And all their off "rings at Apollo's shrine. 
Rut, sir, thoy come not to arrnowr, but stand 
‘Trembling before your awful seat, to hear 
‘From you their sentence that's definitive, 
‘Whether they shall be kill'd, or caved alive, 
‘Yet, where you consure, sir, don't make the verse 
‘You ping’d tu Glover's venerable hearse, 
‘The standard for their trial ; nor enact 
‘You never will acquit what's less exact. 


And fair Parnassus‘ verdant tops must wither. 
‘Sure that was not the purpose or design 

Of the thir sisters whon they did combine 
‘Themeeives in your amistance; no, their mind 

‘In that great work, was otherwive design'd. 
‘They, eving often to their trouble seen 

‘Many bold poets launch on Hippoerene, 

‘Mon too that might a handsome voyage have made, 
‘Had they But kept them to the coasting trado ; 


_ Binee which, there's none that dare presume to go 
‘Beyond that wonder then set up by you; 
(No, nor attain it in their navigation :— 

“That satred work ie not for narration! 
Conscious of this, you see my muse ne'er soars 
‘To Hibla's tep, nor the Monten shares 
Nor doth pretend to raptures that might suit 
Pinderus’ muse or great Apollo's tute, 

‘Then weigh them candidly, and if that you 
‘Bball once pronounce & longer life their due; 
7” 


And, for their patron, will yourself engage, 


‘To burn themselves on their own funeral pyre. 

From the “copy of verses” prefixed to Wiggles 
worth's “Day of Doom," we have room for the fol- 
lowing specimen only: 

Daviks AMiction bred us many o Psalm, 

Prom Caves, from mouth of Graves that Singer sweet 

‘Of tuned his Boul-feel-notes: Por not im Calm ° 

But storm, to write most Peale God made him meet. 

Affliction tura’d this Pen to Pootry, 
‘Whose serious streins do here before thee ly- 


‘This Man with many griefe AMlicted sore, 

Shut up from speaking much in sickly Cave: 

‘Thence painful seigure hath to write the more, 

And send thee Counsels from mouth of the Grave. 
‘One foot i* th’ other world long time beon— 
Rend, and thou "It say, Hie heart is all therein. 

‘Oh, happy Cave, that '¥ to mount Webo turn'd! 

‘Oh, happy Prisoner that's at liberty 

‘To Walk through th’ other World! the Bonds are burn'd 

(But nothing else) in Furnace 


Chear on, sweet Soul, although in briny tears 

‘Steep ix thy reed, though dying overy day; 

"Thy sheaves shall Joyful be, when Christ appears 

‘To change our death and pain to life for aye. 
‘Tho weepers now shall laugh; the joyful laughter 
‘Of vain ones here, shall turn to tears hereafter. 

Judge right, and his restraint is our Reproof; 

‘The Sins of Hearors, Preachers Lips do close, 

And make their Tongue to cleave unto its r00f, 

Which else would check and chear ful freely those 
‘That need. But from this Eater comes some Meat, 
And eweetness good from this Affliction Great. 


Tn those wat Woods a Christian Poet Sings 
(Whore whilome Heathen wild are onfy found) 
Of things to come, the last and greatest things, 
‘Which in our Ears aloud should ever sound. 

OF Judgement dread, Hell, Heaven, Eternity; 

Reader, think off, and help thy thoughts thereby, 
Mathor's Magnatia was accompanied by commen- 

datory poems, in English and Latin, by nearly all the 
verse makers of the time. Nicholas Noyes writes “to 
the candid reader"— 

Heads of our tribes, whose corps are under ground, 
‘Thoir names and fames in ekronicter ronown'd, 
Begomm'd on golden owches ho hath set, 

‘Past envy’ tooth and time's corroditg fret: 
Of Death and matice, he brush’d off the dust, 
And made a resurrection of the just: 

And clear'd the land's religion of the gloss, 
And copper-cxts of Mlerander Ross, 

‘Tie hath related acaderic 

And paid their Arst fruits to the King of kings; 
And done his Alma Mater that just favour, 
To shew sat gentivm hath not lost its savour 
‘He writes like an Aistorian, and divine, 

Of Churches, Synods, Ficith, and Diseiptine, 
Mlustrious Providences are display'd, 
Mercies and Judgmonts are in colours Laid; 
Satvations wonderful by sea and ond, 
‘Themselves are saved by his piows hand. 
‘The Chwrches’ wers, and various enemicr, 
Wild seivoges, and wilder secteries, 

Are notify for them that after rise. 


‘The modesty of the authors of that age, we presume, 
rarely proventod the publication of such ingenious 
praises. 5 


Hh 


children, He found great assistance from them. When 
he thought that he had distinguished all the different 
sounds in their Jangunge, be attempted to use pictorial 





A 
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ee 
‘favoured by the Great Spirit. The inventions of uly 
times were shrouded in mystery, See-qual-yah dix 
daincd all deception. He did notetop here, but carried 
hin discoveries to numbers, He, of course, knew 
Pee rte ages ee of he pees of Heres 
Jetters in the science. The Cherokees had 
ee eee Eaveniedion: 
egret aes eels toms cere 
them in Crean ard baram elaegerren nest 
or dividing. He reflected upon this until be 
had created their elementary principle in his mind; 
‘bet he was at first obliged to make words to express 
his meaning, and then signs to explain it, By this pro- 
cess he soon had a clear conception of numbers up to 
a million. His great difficulty was, at the threshold, 
to fix the powers of his signs according to their places, 
‘When this was overcome, his next step was in adding 
‘up his different numbers in order to put down the frac- 
"tion of the decimal, and give the whole number to his 
‘next place. But when Mr. Knapp saw him in Wash- 
ington, he had overcome all these difficulties, and was 
‘® ready arithmetician in the fundamental rules. He 
adhered to all the customs of his country; and when 
ese ea NEE ca tbe meron Cenimed ont cov 
he was dressed in all respects like an Indian, 
was a man of varied abilities, and ho passed from 
ee investigation to me- 
ao greatestease. Theonly 
omic he wae acquainted with, were a 
| oe rapenligdhanion epeatlipedieadly 
or repair the Jock of s rifle; yet he became a white 
and silver smith, without any instruction, and made 
spare and silver spoons with neatness and skill, to the 
admiration of the people of the Cherokee na- 
‘Sec-quah-yah had also a great taste for painting. 
‘Hoe mixed his colours with skill; acquainting himself 
with all the art and science of his tribe upon the sub- 
Jeet, he added many chemical experiments of his own, 
some of which were very successful. For his draw- 
‘ings he had no models but suchas nature furnished, and 
bacteapen nature with astonishing fuithfulness. 
She te le ae tanger alba 
and he gaye action, and sometimes grace, to his repre- 
wentations of animals, He had never seen an artists’ 
pencil, but he made use of the hair of wild animals 
for his brushes, Some of his productions evinced 
a considerable knowledge of perspective ; but he could 
‘not have formed rules for this. The painters in the 
early ages were many years in coming to a knowledge 
‘of this part of their art; and their successors even now 
‘are more successful in the art than perfect in its prin- 
ciples, The manners of the American Cadmus were 
i ‘most easy, and his habits those of the most assiduous 
echolar. He understood and felt tho advantages the 
‘white man had long enjoyed, of having the accumula- 


SH 


tions of every branch of knowledge, by means of a 
written Isnguage, while the red man could only commit 
his thoughts to uncertain tradition, He reasoned cor- 
reetly. when he urged this to his friends as thi cause 

why the red man had made 80 fow advances in know- 
id sicssseusr cin ‘To remedy this was his 
ee 


‘not, perhaps, be known that thé government 


} Pi to United Staves had a font of types cast for his 
alphabet; and that a newspaper, printed partly in the 
Cherokee and partly in the English, has 


Tanguage, 
been established at New Echota, which is characterized 





51 
by decency and sense; and that thus many of the 
‘Cherokees are able to read both languages, Mr, Knapp, 


in his account of this remarkable person, mentions 
seeing the head chief of the Cherokees, who con- 
firmed the statement of and added, that 
he was an Indian of the strictest veracity and y 
‘The western wilderness is not only to blossom like t 


he has not dogenorated the primitive of 
Cecrops, and the romantic of wonderful effort 
and god-like renown, 

DR. DWIGHT AND MR. DENNIE. 


DENNTE was once esteemed the finest prose writer 
Cds States; but were they now to make 
ir 


the landlord that his beds were all paired with lodgers 

except one oceupied by the celebrated Dr. 

“Show me to his apartment,” exclaimed Dennie; “al- 
Doctor, 


Dwight chanced to mention the wiitings of Doane 
“Dennie, the editor of the Port Folio, said the Doctor 
in a rhapsody, “is the Addison of the United Statee— 
the father of American Belles Lettres, But, sir," con- 
tinued he, “is it not astonishing, that a man of such 
genivs, fancy and feeling, should abandon himeelf to 
the inebriating bowl, and to bacchanalian revels?” 


right, and that you are wrong.” Dennie now ingeni- 
ously changed the conversation to the clergy, remark- 
ing, “that Doctors Abercrombie and Mason 
amongst our most distinguished divines, 


“you ure grosel: 
ed with Dr, Dwight, and I know ta the contrary." 
“Sir,” says Dennie, “you are mistaken, 1 have it 
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“Well, T have been rambling, I know not where. It 
t time to return home, and conclude, lest I should 


EPITAPHS, ANAGRAMS, ELEGIES, &,, OF THE 
PURITANS. 


Norsine more admirably illustrates the character 
of the founders of New England than their epitaphs, 
anagrams, and other portraitures of each other, 
Grave doctors of divinity—men more learned in clas. 

sical literature and scholastic theology than any aince 
‘their time—prided themeelves upon the excellence of 


their pans and epigrams, and the cleverness shown by |. 


& fow celebrated persons in this epecies of fashionable 
Sipe bey testy ieee eg 
In the Magnalia Christi ina, ‘Thomas Shepard, 
a minister of Charlestown, is deacribed as “ the great- 
eat anagrammatizer since the days of Lycophron,” and 
‘the pastoral care of the renowned Cotton Mather him- 
eelf ix characteriatically described ax distinguished for 
—Cure to guide his Nock and food his lambs 
‘By words, works, prayers, pealin#, aime ond—anagrams f 
‘One of the anagrams upon the name of Mather makes 
out of Cottonus Matherus, Tu tantum Conora, es, 
another T'uos fecum ornasti, etc_; and on the death of 
the Rey. Thomas Wilson, Shepard wrote, 
Joux Wiis0x, anagr. Joun Wirson, 

‘O change it not! no sweeter name or thing 

‘Throughout the world within our care shalt ring! 

‘We have collected a few apechmans of the epitapha of 
our first century, which, fom their ingemnity or quaint- 
‘ness, cannot fail to amuse the reader. The first is on 
‘Samuel Danforth, a minister of Roxbury, who died in 
1674, a few days after the completion of a new meet- 
ing-house, and was written by Thomas Welde, a poct 
of considerable reputation in his day— 

Our new-built church now suffers by thie— 

Larger its Windows, but its ZigAts one less, 

‘Thomas Dudley, who came to Massachusetts in 1690 

as deputy-governor, was subsequently chief magiswate 
of the colony for several years, He died on the last 
day of July, 1653, in the eeventy-third year of his age, 
aad was boried in Roxbury, where, in the records of 
Se ee SOL ia EET. SANT 


‘When old in dust doe tye, At best dye 100. 


‘The following was found in his pocket, after his 
death: 
ON MIMERLF—BY THOMAS DUDLEY. 
Farewell, dear wilt, children and friend! 
Hato heresy, make blessed ends, 
‘Bear povertye, live with good men, 
So ehalt wo live with joy agen, : 
Ua era ear wich 
Grer such as doe & Toleraties haveh, 
‘Lest that i egg bring forth a cockatrics 
‘To poison all with heresy and vice, 
Uf men be left and otherwise combing, 
My epitaph 'e—J dyed mo Lébertyne 
This is characteristic of the Puritan. The reader 
should, however, understand that the old meaning of 
the word Libertine was tolerant or liberal, so that the 
goretyor messy eneern trieeyeer conformity to his 
doctrines. Dudley was a narrow-minded man, as much 


distinguished for his miserly aus for his 
bigotry, Among the epitaphs proposed for his monu- 
iment was one by Governor Belcher— 


Horo lies Thomas Dudley, that trusty old suA— 
A bargain's @ bargain, and must ve made good! 


Donne nor Cowley ever produced any thing more 
full of quaint conceits, antithesis, and puns, than the 
elegy written by Benjamin Woodbridge, in 1654, on 
John Cottoo— 

‘Here lies magnanimous humility, 
Majesty, meekness, Christian apathy, 

On soft affections: lberty, in thrali— 

A simple serpent, or serpentine dave— 
Neainess embroider'd with itself alone, 
And devils canoniadd in a gown — 

A living, breathing Bible; table where 
Both covenants at ‘engraven are; 
Gospel and law, tn ‘s heart, bad oxeh its column ; 
His head an index to the saered volume ; 
His very names a title-page, and next 
His Jife & commentary on the text, 

‘Ob, what & monument of glorious worth, 
‘When in a new edition he comes forth, 
Without errata, may we think he'll be 

In leaves and covers of eternity, 


‘Tho celebrated epitaph of Dr. Pranklin is supponed 
to have been suggested by this ; bat the lines of Joseph 
Capen, & minister of Topsficld, on Mr. John Fostor, 
an ingenioos mathematician and printer, bear to it a 
still closer resemblance— 

‘Thy body which no activences did lack, 

Now 's laid aride, like an ofd almanack ; 

‘But fr the present only 's out of date; 
“Twill have at length a far more active state; 
‘Yea, thoagh with dust thy body eoiltd be, 
‘Vet at the resurrection we shall see 

A fair edition, and of matebiers worth, 

‘Pree from errata, new tm heaven set forth; 











ire, like rain, on tender grass to shower: 

‘But Catoéx, tively oracles to pour, 

All these in Hooker's rpirit did remain, 

Aton of thunder, and a shower of rain; 

A pourer forth of lively oractes, 

Tn saving souls, the sum of mirceles, 

Now blessed Hooker, thou'rt set on high, 

Above the thankless world, and eloudy sky; 

‘Do thou of all thy labour reap the crown, 

Whilst we, here, reap the seed whieh thou hast sown! 


‘The following lines are by Peter Bulkeley, of Con- 
‘cord, who was thought to be a fine Latin and English 
(poet, by the critica of his time; 


A lamentation for the death af that precions and worthy 
minister of Jerms Christ, Ar, John Hooker, Anno Domini, 
‘OAT. 

Come sighs, come sorrows, lots lament this rod, 

Which hath bereawed us of this man of God; 

‘A man of God, which came from God vo men, 

Aud now from (hem, if gone to God agen. 

Bid Joy depart: bid merriment begone; 

Bid friends stand by ; sit mournful and wlone. 

But oh! what sorrow can be to suffice, 

‘Though heaven and earth were filiad with our cries, 

Let Hartford sigh, and say, “ '¥e lost a treasure; 

‘Let all New England mourn at God's displeasure, 

fh taking fram us one more gracious 

‘Than is the gold of Ophir precious. 

Sweet wae the eavour which hiv grace did give, 

Te sonsoned all the place where he did Jive, 

His name id, a8 an ointment, give it's smell, 

And afl bare withers that it savour'd weit, 


A few years after writing the eulogy of his friend, 
Mr. Couon also died, and was thus praised by John 
Norton, who wrote his history: 

‘And after Winthrop’s, Hoaker's, Sheppard's hearse, 

Doth Cotton's death call for a mourning vores! 

‘Thy will be done! yet, Lord, who deal'st thus, 

‘Make this great death expedient for us. 

Lather pulled down the pope, Caloin, the prelate slow : 

Of Calvin's lapre, chief ewrer to Cotton due, 

‘Cotton, whote learning. ternper, godliness, 

‘Tho German Phanir, lively did express. 

AMelancthon's alt—may Luther's word but pase— 

Mefonechon's all in our great Cotter war; 

‘Than bis in Mosh, scarce dwelt o better one, 

‘So preat’y our lows, when such a spirit's gone. 

‘Whilst he wae here, life war more life to me; 

Now he ie not, death hence, less death shall be, 

‘That comote great men's death do oft forego, 

‘This prosent comet doth too sadly shew; 

‘This prophet dead, yet must in 's doctrine speak, 

‘This comet saith, else must New England break. 

‘Whate'cr it be, may heaven avert it fur, 

‘That meteors should succeed our greatest slar, 

Ja Bovton's orb, Winthrop and Colton were; 

‘These tights extinet, dark is our hemisphere. 

In Boston, once, bow much shined of our glory, 

‘We now lament, posterity will etory. 

‘Lat Boston live, who tind and anw theit worth, 

And did them honour, both in life and death. 

‘To him New England trust in iia distress, 

Who Will not leave hie exiles comfortiess. 


‘The following lines are from Cotton Mather's * Re- 
marks on the Bright and the Dark Side of that Ame 
fican Pillar, the Reyerend Mr. William Thomson :* 

Apollyon owing him a cursed spleen 
‘Who an Apotios in the ¢hurch had been, 
Drending his trafic here wanid be undone 
By num’rous proselytes he daity won, 
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Paita’s eye in him discern the morning star, 
‘His heart leap'd; sure the sun cannot be far. 

In ceatusies of joy, be ravintri érics, 

“ Love, love the Lamb, the Lamb!" in whom he dies. 


‘The excellent President, Urian Oakes, styled by Max 
ther the “ Lactantiue of New England,” was one of 


Art, nature, grace, in him were all combined 
‘To show the World @ matchless paragon 5 
In whom of radiant virtues no less shined, 
‘Than a whole constellation; but bee's gone! 
Hee 's goue, alas! down in the dust unust ly 
As much of this rare person, #* could die, 
‘To be descended well, doth that commend? 
‘Can sone their fathers’ glory call Weir own T 
Our Shepant justly might to this pretend, 


But hia own personal worth's a better claim. 


‘His look commanded reverence and awe, 
‘Though mild ond amiable, not eastere; 
‘Welt humour'd wav he, as T ever saw, , 
And ruled hy love and wisdom more than fear. 
‘The muses and the graces too, conspired 
‘To set forth this rare piece to be admired, 
Be breathed tava and parsed posse ta He day, 
As if his soul were made of harmony ; 
Searee ever mare of goodness crowded lay 
In such @ piece of frail moreatity. 
Sure Pather Wilson's genuine ton was he, 
New-England's Paul had such a Timothy. 


‘My dearest, inmost, bosome friend is gone! 





Aad almost could bid all the world good night. 
Bleat be my rock! God lives; OF tet him be 
As he is all, eo al! in all to me, 


CONTROVERSIAL Menpacrry. 
‘Owe of the most common failings of religious writers, 
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aa pre 


dex of his future life 


beyond controversy that ho was an infidel, and vain of 
‘his opposition to Christianity, In the story to which 
we have alluded, it is stated thar— 

“His wife waa a pious woman, and taught her chil- 


Mi 


i 
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-never lost a daughter during his own 
lifetime, and hie wife was not a pious woman ; at least, 
‘she protended to have experienced no religious infa- 
ences. The fuleity of the story, which has found. ita 
way into histories, and into hundreds of printed col- 
Joctions of memorabilia, was asserted to ua by the ex- 
cellent daughter of the hardy chief, who yet survives, | was so fumiliar ¥ 
and who, perhaps, was herself tho heroine of the tale. | elegant English lito 
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‘virtues of his heart, ax for the vivacity of his wit, the 
vigour i 
Tedge. 


While in college he had won many praises by his 


on his pen for the means of living. In 1794, he estab- 
lished the “Federal Orrery," a political and literary 
gazette, and conducted it two years, but without indus- 
‘try or discretion, and therefore without profit, Soon 
after leaving the university, he had becomo a constant 


‘to his exclusion from fishionable society, and a dis 
with his father, which lasted until his 
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‘Horvard University, he received fifteen hundred dollars, 
or more than five dollars a line. “The Ruling Pas- 
sion," a poem recited before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, was little loss profitable; and he was paid 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for a song of half-a- 
dozen stanzas, entitled “ Adams and Liberty.” 

His habits, in the sunshine, gradually improved, and 
his friends who adhered to him endeavoured to wean 
him from the wine-cup, and to persuade him to study 
the law, and establish himself in an honourable posi- 
tion in society, They were for atime successful; he 


‘entered the offico of the Honourable Theophilus Par- 


father’s house,” on the eleventh of November, 1811, i 
the year of his age. : 
Dr, Johnson said of Dryden, of whom Paine wae a 
servile but unsuccessfil imitator, that * his: y 
in wild and daring sallies of sentiment, in the irregular 
and eccentric violenee of wit ¢" that he “delighted to 


the false sublime be selected. He never spoke to the 
heart in its own language, 

Paine wrote with remarkable facility. Tt is related 
of bim by his biographers, that he had finished ** Adama 


called for a pen, and wrote the following lines, which 
are, perhaps, the best in the song: 
Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 

Its bolts could ne'er rend Freedom's temple asunder: 
For, unmoved, at ite portal woald Washington #and; 

And repulse, with his breast, the mesaults of the thunder’ 

His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct, with it» point, every flash to the deep! 

‘ Por ne'er shall the sous, ete. 

He had agreed to write the “opening address,” on 
the rebuilding of the Boston Theatre, in 1798, Hodg- 
kinson, the manager, called on him in the evening, 
before it was to be delivered, and opbraided him for 
his negligence; the first line of it being yet unwritten. 
“Pray, do not be angry,” said Paine, who was dining 
with some literary friends; “sit down and takes glass 
of wine.” “No, sir,” réplied the manager; “ when 
you begin to write, I will begin to drink.” Paine took 
his pen, at a side-table, and in two or three hours finish- 
ed the address, which is one of the best he ever 
wrote, . 

SANDS—FABRICATION OF AUTHORITIES. 

Ronent C. Sanps was one of the cleverest literary 
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literary and critical gazettes, besides publishing in one 


of the “ Neologist,” which attracted much attention, und 
were very widely circulated and republished in the 
newspapers of the day, Sands wrote a large portion 
of these, both in prose and verse. 


BARLOW—HIS LIFE, WRITINGS, AND OPINIONS. 

‘Tax author of the “Columbiad” was born in the 
village of Reading, in Connecticut, in 1755, He was 
the youngest in a family of ten, and his father died 
while he was yet a child, leaving to him property suf- 
ficient only to defray the costs of his education, On 
the completion of his preparatory studies, he waa 
placed by his guardians at Dartmouth College, but was 
s00n induced to remove to New Haven, where he was 
graduated, in 1778, Among his friends here were 
Dwight, then a college tutor, Colonel Humphreys, a 
revolutionary bard of some reputation, and Trumbull, 
the author of “ MeFingal.” Barlow recited an origi- 
nal poem, on taking his bachelor's degree, which ix 
preserved in the “ American Poems,” printed at Litch- 
field, in 1793. Tt was his first attempt of so ambitious 
acharacter, and Uttle merit. Daring the va- 
cations of the college be had on several occasions 
Joined the army, in which four of his brothers were 
serving; and he participated in the conflict ar White 
Plains, and a number of minor engagements, in which 
he is said to have displayed much intrepidity. 

For a short time after completing his academic 
course, Barlow devoted his attention chiefly to the 
law; but being urged by hie friends to qualify himself 
for the office of chaplain, he undertook the study of 
theology, and in six weeks became a licensed minister. 
He joined the army immediately, and remained with it 
until the establishment of peace, cultivating the while 
his taste for poetry, by writing patriotic songs and bal- 
Jnds, and composing, in part, his “Vision of Colum- 
bus,” afterward expanded into the ‘Columbiad.” 
When the army was disbanded, in 1783, he removed to 
Hartford, to resume his legal studies ; and, to add to 
his revenue, extablished “The Mercury,” & weekly 
gazette, to which his writings gave reputation and an 
immediate circulation. In 1785, he wax admitted to 
the bar, and in the same year, in compliance with the 
request of an association of Congregational ministers, 
he prepared and published an enlarged and improved 
edition of Watt's version of the Psalms, to which 
‘were appended a collection of hymns, several of which 
wore written by himeelf. 

“The Vision of Columbus” was published in 1767. 
Se ET tok GE 
sions of admiration and gratitude, and in 


feelings toward the amiable and unfortunate monarch 

to have changed in after time, for in the “Co- 
lumbind” he is coldly alluded to, and the adulatory 
lines are suppressed. The “Vision of C > umbus” 





attained, resumed the practice of the law, tn this he 
was, however, unfortunate, for his haere 
were not of the most popular deseription, and 

pescelclrlweel wereporn pense l= 
to admit of the application to study and attention to 
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Lemael Hopkins, a man of some wit, 


at Hartford, which had considerable political 
eee rien mar tad aaa 
obtaining slight pecuniary advantage from hia 
Inboors, he was induced ta accupt « 
from the “Sciota Land Company,” 
Europe, with his family, in 1788. In 
some of the lands held by this association, but 
litle or no personal benefit from the transactions, 
and becoming aware of the fraudalent character of the 
company, be relinquished his agency and determined 
to rely on his pen for support. 

In 1791, Barlow published in London “Advieo to 
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ments; and in the early part of the succeeding year, 
“The Con: of Kings,” a poem of about four 
hundred lines, educed by the firet coalition of the con~ 
tinental sovereigns against repablican France. In the 
autumn of 1792, he wrote a letter to the French Na- 
tional Convention, recommending the abolition of the 
union between the church and the state, and other re~ 
forme; and was soon after chosen by the “Londen 
bce es Meda bare dri he 


was a member, was sent into Savoy, to organize it as a 
department of the republic. He accompanied it to 
Chamberry, the capital, where, at the request of its 


man of Turin who called himself their king.” Here 
feted “Hasty Pudding,” the most popular of 


poems. 
On his return to Paris, Barlow's time was 


years, he obtained a considerable ‘The atroci- 
ties which marked the progress of the Revolution pre 
vented his active participation in controver 
sies, though he continued, under all an 
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‘The poem, having no unity of fable, no. regular eu- | his usr i 
cession of incidents, no strong exhibition of varied 


propriate and inelegant. Yet there are in it many 
, bursts of eloquence and patriotism, which should pre- 
serve it from oblivion. The descriptions of nature and 
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 ceswfal at Paris; and in the autumn of 1812 he was in- 
‘vited by the Duke of Bassano to a conference with 
at Wilna,in Poland, Ho started from Paris, 


tic funetionary and a man of letters; his eulogy was 
‘by Dupont de Nemours, and an account of hin 
Co epee ag aon paper nee ns 
pecae scan of Be. “Columbiad,” translated into 
French heraic verse. In America, too, his death was 
fees pens. seeseh wSiext soz patio ciibt 
of mourning. 
aS i atin UM The, Ma 
many excellent social qualities. His manners were 


fonged to the 

for his ardent patriotism, his public services, and the 
purity of hie life, he deserves a distinguished rank 
among the men of our golden age, 


Among his pupils wax Alexander Graydon, who wrote 
‘the most interesting book of personal memoirs* yet 
produced in the United States. Graydon furnishes tho 

| fallowing reminiscences of him— 

“Various were the rogueries that were played upon 
RE re reas ellowing, 
At the hour of convening in the afternoon, that being 
found the most convenient, from the circumstance of 








whether of Cole, of Young, or of Ainsworth, are hurled 
without remorse at the head of the astonished pro- 
he | ceptor, who, on his side, groping and crawling under 
cover of the forms, makes the best of his way to tho 
door. When attained, and light restored, a death-like 
silence ensues, Every boy is at his lesson: no one 
had a hand or avoice in the recent atrocity: what 

is to be done, and who shall be chastised. 


‘Bevit atror Volsens, nec teli conspicit uxquam 
Auctorem, nee quo se ardens immitiere poesit. 
‘Piero Volscons foams with mge, and gusing round 
Deecries not him who aim’d the fatal wound; 

‘Nor knows to fix revenge-—— ‘ 


then put a stop to by the interferences of the faculty, 
who deerced the most exemplary punishment on those 
‘who should be found offending in the promises, and by 
taking measures to prevent « further repetition of the 
enormity. I have said, and with truth, that I was no 
promoter of mischief; but I will not take upon me to 
assert, that I was proof against the irresistible conts- 
gion of such a scene, or that T did not raise my voice 
in the diseordant concert of the screamers: though I 
can safely declare, that I never throw at the master, 
and that T was wholly ignorant of the contrivers and 
of this shameful proceeding. 

“Tn the year 1765, Mr, Beveridge published by sub- 
scription a small collection of Latin poems. Of their 
general merit I presume not to judge, but I think I have 
heard they were not mach commended by the British 


and such as might serve to evince an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the classics of ancient Rome: But I should 
doubt their possessing much of the soul of poetry. One 
of them ix neither more or less than a bumble petition 


very modestly proposes, 

Hin: a fow of Kis scree, fanumaratie, be observes, as 
the sands of the Delaware: in return for which, his 
verse shall do its best to confer immortal fhme upon 
the donor. By way of further inducement to the gift, 
he scts before his excollency the usual ingratitude of an. 
enriched and unknown posterity, on the one hand; and 
on the other, the advantages which Ajax, AEneas, and 
Macenas derived from the muses of Homer, of Virgil, 
and Horace, But lest I might be suspected of mistep- 
resentation, let my good quondam preceptor speak for 
himeelf. 


Jugera quum tibi sint quot haber Delavaras arenas, 


Non dabis ingrato dederis licat mria egeno, 
‘Quodque tibi minimum, magnum ceeet pauce rogentt. 
Bin renuns, tanti nee sint commercia nowra, 
Pepe dee theneds cnet pomereire, = 
‘Nev periisse puta, dederis quod virus amico; 
Credore fas sit enim, ni quid mea carmina possint. 


Sen auriferis exundans mittit arenia; 
Augurot et i quid vives post fata superstos, 

Quid javac ignotis, ingratis forsitan, suri 
Pondera, frugiferia vel millia jagera campin 





Audiit et planctus gemebunda remurmurat Echo, 
Echo sola moos miserata est, inquit amores; 
‘Tristia nam meetin ex saxie assonat imis, 
‘Miebile luctisonis rexponsat ot ueque cieutis, 

Mo mixeram quoties exclamo, lugubris ila 

‘Me misorum ingeminat getidis o vallibas: Bbeu, 
‘Clamanti exclamat, repotitie yocrbus, Bheut 


Bat after all, it in perhaps too much to expect from a 
modern, good Latin, good poetry, and good sense, all 
‘at the same time.” 


EDITORIAL RECANTATIONS, 

We have mentioned elsewhere the confessions of 
Rivington, editor of the Royal Gazette, in New York, 
During the Revolution the Vicars of Bray were fre- 
quently compelled to change their positions 0 sudden- 
ly an not to allow of the shows of “ consistency” made 
by the politicians of our own time, and some of their | good reason to 
bulleting are curious and amusing, Benjamin Towne 
became editor of the Pennsylvania Evening Post in 
1775, He was a Whig until the British took pomses- 
sion of Philadelphia, when he excelled all the Tories 
in his loyalty to His Majesty's government, On the 
‘evacuation of the city, Towne remained, and assumed 
@ second time the language of the Whig party, One 
day, soon after tho moeoting of Congress, he met the 
celobrated Dr, Witherspoon, in Aitkin's bookstore, and 
requested him to become a writer for his paper. The 
Doctor refused, unless Towne would first make his 
“peace with the country.” “How shall 1 do itt" 
“ Why, write a piece, acknowledging your fault, profem- 
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‘Tory, but a Printer. Tdotest and abhor hypocrisy, I 
had no more regard for General Howe or General Clin- 
ton, of even for Mrs. Lowring* or any other of the 
Chaste Nymphs that attended the fete 
alias Mischianza,t when I printed in their behalf, than 
for the Congress on the day of their retreat, It is pre- 
tended that I certainly did in my heart ineline to the 
English, because that I printed much bigger lies and in 
greater number for them, than for the Congress, This is 
a most false and unjust insinuation, It was entirely the 
fast of the Congress themselves, who thought fit (be- 
ing but a new potentate upon the earth,) to be much 
more modest, and keep nearer the trath than their ad- 
vorraries. Had any of them brought me in a lie as big as 
@ motintain it should have insued from my press. "This 
gives mo an opportunity of showing the folly as well 
‘as malignity of those who are actuated by party spirit; 
many of them have affirmed that I printed monstrous 
‘and incredible lies for General Howe. Now pray what 
harm could incredible lies dot the only hurt, f con- 
ceive, that any lic can do, ia by obtaining belief, as a 
Truth; bot an incredible lie can obtain no belief, and 
therefore at least must be perfectly harmless, What 
~ Will thore cavilers think, if I should turn this argu- 
‘Foent against them, and say that the most effectual way 
to disgrace any cause is to publish monstrous and in- 
‘credible lies in its favour? In this view, I have not | 
‘only innocence, but some degrea of merit to plead. 
‘However, take it which way you will, there never was 
a lie published in Philadelphia that could bear the least 
‘comparison with (hone published by James Rivington, 
in Naw York, This in my opinion is to be imputed to 
Sememescey net ot tha Fase Wet Othe Frat 
I reckon Mr. T— to have excelled 
fa hesach y ux "hs bcd) peotaly air ooaljetora 
—What do you think of 40,000 Ressians and 20,000 
‘Moors, which Moors too were said by Mr. Rivington 
‘to be dreadful among the women! as also the boats 
Iuilding at the forks of the Monongahela to carry the 
‘Congress down the Ohio to New Orleans? these were 
“swingers.—As to myself and friend H———«, we 
eontented ourselves with publishing affidavits to prove 
ee ee pane 
the friendship that subsisted between him and his good 
‘Drother the King of England, of which he has given 
mew proof by entering into and communicating his 
featy with the United States of America. Upon the 
whole I hope the public will attribute my conduct, not 
‘to disaffection, bot to attachment to my own interest 
and desire of gain in my profession; a principle, if I 
mistake not, pretty general and pretty powerful in the 
“present day. Sdly, F hope the public will consider that 
leer tae a tines man, or, if you will, a coward, 
eres td omen Sele ay talon 
. married lady, enld to have been the mistress of the 
Britisu General Nes Boo Battle of the Kegr, 
3 public exhibition in honour of the British General 


THE 


big that I cannot run—and I am ao great a lover of eat- 
ing and drinking that I cannot starve, When 


No just judgment can be formed of a man's character 
and conduct unless every circumstance is taken in and 
fsty coated oy erat bare at Oe ae 
be done in my case, Iam also verily persunded that 

if all those who ure cowards as well as mysclf, but 
who are better off in other respects, 
and do run whenever 
friend me, C should have no inconsiderable body on my. 
side, Peace be with the Congress and the army; I 
mean no reflections; bot the world isa wide field, and T 
wish everybody would do as they would be done by. 
Finally, 1 do hereby recant, draw back, eat in, and swal- 
low down, every word that I hare ever spoken, written 
or printed to the prejudice of the United States of 
America, hoping it will not only satiefy the good peo- 
ple in general, but also all those scatter-brained fellowa, 
who call ong onother out to shoot pistols in the air, 
while they tremble so much they casnot hit the mark, 
Tn the meantime I will return to labour with assiduity: 
in my lawful calling, and essays and intelligence ax be- 
fore shall be gratefully accepted by the Public's most 
obedient humble servant, Bexsanin Towne.” 


THOMAS PAINE. 

‘Tnx popularity of Paino's writings resulted rather 
from accident than from any merit which they posaces- 
ed, but his political exsays made him famous for a day, 
and every one connected with the press become ansious: 
to engage his services, Aitken, the publisher of the 


Paine heard bim gras premiera pe: 
shall have them in time.” Aitken expressed somo 
doubts on the subject, and insisted on Paine’s accom- 


as the workmen were waiting for copy. He according~ 
Ty went home with Aitken, and was eoon seated at the 
table with the necessary apparatus, which always in- 
cluded a glass, and a decanter of brandy, Aiuken ob- 
served, "he would never write without thet.” The 
first glass put bim in @ train of thinking; Aitken feared 
the second would disqualify him, or render him un- 
tractable; but it only emaede eptr prera: 
tem; and when he had ewallowed the third 

wrote with mpidity, intelligence, and precision ; arp 
ideas appeared to flow faster than he could commit 

them to paper, Whar ba: ponaod fromthe oleae 
of the brandy, was perfectly fit for the press without 
any alteration, or correction, 
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